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Tue volume, which bears the title given above, is certainly 
a production of no ordinary stamp, and is a phenomenon in our 
literary hemisphere which ought to excite much interest. Our 
country has hitherto been very sparing of contributions to the 
stock of sacred literature; at least of such as are the fruit of 
long and intense study, and the result of a widely extended 
knowledge of antiquities either sacred or profane. We have 
so few men who can afford to bury themselves for a long time 
in the closets of libraries, and so few libraries that have closets 
well stocked with books; withal we are so intent upon the 
practical business of life—on making our fortunes, or building 
up a mere temporary and popular fame, or grasping at office— 
that we grow impatient under protracted years of effort in the 
acquisition of individual knowledge, and seldom endeavour to 
accomplish what the riper scholars of Europe are every day 
labouring to accomplish. And what is very discouraging to the 
few, who can surmount the usual obstacles, resist all tempta- 
tions to acquire a mere short-lived celebrity, and consent to 
plough and sow with the certain apprehension that they must 
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wait for the harvest until some future period which may not ar- 
rive before it is too late for them to witness its gathering in— 
what indeed has hitherto almost paralyzed every attempt among 
us at long protracted and severe literary effort, is, that when 
any thing of this nature has been executed, it has rarely if ever 
met with such success as to encourage new adventurers in the 
same or the like undertakings. If a book does not either en- 
tertain the mass of our public, or show them how to become 
richer or more thrifty in their business, or is not indispensable 
as a professional work, the publishers may regard themselves 
as unusually fortunate, in case they get off without solid loss 
from an edition of 750 or at most 1000 copies. This is true of 
almost any thoroughly literary work which can be named. 

It were easy to support these allegations by appeal to par- 
ticular facts; but the detail of them would be an ungrateful 
labour, and lead me, moreover, quite away from the execution 
of the more pleasant task which | have now undertaken to per- 
form. If any reader is so sensitive to the honour of the litera- 
ry character of those who dwell this side of the Atlantic, as to 
look with suspicion on such statemenis as I have made, and to 
call them in question, let him make trial at the office of even 
the most intelligent and liberal of our publishers, and see what 
the result of his inquiries about the publication of a work of 
deep and recondite literature will be. Nor can he justly blame 
the publishers. How can they afford to print what the Amer- 
ican public will not patronize? And how can they be respon- 
sible for the pursuits and the taste of all their countrymen ? 

Mr. Norton is one of the very few among us, who are pla- 
ced in circumstances of literary ease and comfort. Not con- 
strained to pursue the daily duties of an office, which he once 
held in the University of Cambridge, in order to provide for 
himself and his family, he seems to have relinquished them for 
the sake of a higher object—to devote himself without reserve 
to the pursuit of sacred literature in some of its most interesting 
and important branches. The work before us is the fruit of the 
Jeisure thus secured ; and surely it bears testimony that this lei- 
sure-time has been very busily employed. 

The author tells us, in his preface, that he began this work 
in 1819, and that he was then ‘so much in error respecting the 
inquiries to which it would lead him, that he believed it might 
be accomplished in six months.’ Every tyro in literature who 
afterwards makes any considerable advances, can at a later day 
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sympathize with such a feeling as this. He remembers the 
time, when he wondered that such men as have taken the lead 
in sacred literature or theology, should have occupied so many 
years in doing what seemed to him to be feasible in the course 
of a few weeks, or at most of a few months. How often is the 
diligent scholar reminded, that the mount of science is like that 
of natural vision ; the higher you ascend, the wider the pros- 
pect is extended. Even when we reach the summit, it is only 
to see that the prospect is boundless in every direction. 

Mr. Norton, it seems, has been busied some eighteen years 
with his undertaking, instead of six months ; although this is 
not to be understood of his first volume only which is now pub- 
lished, but also of two more which are yet to appear. The pub- 
lic cannot complain of the author, by alleging in this case that 
he is hasty in his performance, seeing that the “ nonum pre- 
matur in annum” has been doubled in the present instance But 
the book in question gives evidence enough that it has not been 
lying idly by, during the greater part of these eighteen years. 
The investigations which it developes could never have been 
made W ithout much time and severe labour. 

It seems to have been the general persuasion of the English 
and American public, since the publication of the great w ork of 
Lardner on the Evidences of Christianity, and that of Paley, 
that little or nothing more remained to be done, in regard to 
the literary and archaeological part of this undertaking. Lard- 
ner seemed to have exhausted all the store houses of ancient 
Jewish, Heathen, or Christian testimonies to the existence and 
genuineness of the New ‘Testament books ; and Paley, who has 
added little indeed to the archaeologicai part of this undertaking, 
has thrown the whole substance into such a compact, tangible, 
intelligible form, employed such skill and address in his reason- 
ing, and so admirably adapted the whole to popular ends, at 
least for the instruction of the greater part of the well-informed 
community, that there did not seem to be any call for further 
effort in regard to this part of Christian Apologetics. In addi- 
tion to this it should also be remarked, that within the last half 
century very few infidel works have appeared in the English 
language, which had any claim to literary pretensions, or which 
needed any refutation from a knowledge of antiquity. They 
have been little else than a re petition of the stale criticisms and 
jeers of Voltaire, La Mettrie, Paine, and a few others of the 
like class ; ; and whatever show of argument has been exhibited, 
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it has been mostly of the a priori kind, either assuming that 
the attributes of God are utterly inconsistent with the doctrines 
and narratives of the Bible, or else that we are equally desti- 
tute of evidence both in respect to the being and attributes of 
God and the truth of the Scriptures. 

After all the learning and ability, however, that Lardner and 
Paley have shewn in England in relation to the subject before 
us, or Schmidt, Kleuker, or Less have exhibited on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, there has sprung up, within the last generation, 
a new reason for further effort, such as Mr. Norton has made. 
Novus seclérum incipit ordo; but in a very different sense, no 
doubt, from that which the poet meant to convey. Semler, 
Eckermann, Eichhorn, Paulus, Gabler, Henke, and many others 
of the like stamp, in Germany, have, in one way and another, 
assailed the general and settled belief of the Christian church at 
large, in respect to the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament Scriptures, from quarters that were unexpected, and 
in a manner which for a while was perplexing and somewhat 
disheartening to the most strenuous defenders of the older and 
long established sentiments of Christians in general. 

Neology in Germany has indeed had, for a while, apparently 
a prosperous run and propitious gales. The time was, and for 
more than one decemium too, when there was not more than 
one solitary magazine in all Germany, of any great literary pre- 
tensions, which maintained both the genuineness and the authen- 
ticity of the sacred books. ‘This was the highly respectable 
Magazin of Storr, Flatt, and others, at Tiibingen. Now and 
then a solitary voice was heard, in defence of the Old Testa- 
ment or of the New, like that of Jal, or in some respects of 
Hug, and of a few writers of smaller treatises. How greatly 
are those times changed! A predominant party in literature 
are plainly rising up, at present, who believe and maintain for 
substance the long established doctrines of the Christian church- 
es in relation to these topics. Another day, I fully believe a bet- 
ter one, is dawning once more on the churches of the Conti- 
nent. 

Widely diffused as German literature is beginning to be in 
this country and in England, it is unwise, indeed it is impossi- 
ble, for us to remain idle spectators of the great contest which 
has been and still is going on. If those who believe in and wish 
to defend either the genuineness, or the authenticity, or both, 
of the Old Testament and the New, choose to slumber on their 
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post, and let neological views have their course without any ef- 
fort to check or regulate them, they may be assured that in the 
end this country will see a revolution not unlike, in many re- 
spects, to that in Germany. ‘There is no small part of our 
community, after all that we say and may justly say about the 
prevalence of Christian faith among us, who would be glad of 
an opportunity fairly to escape from the obligation which the 
Bible imposes upon their consciences. ‘They have been so 
educated, however, that they cannot do this by embracing at 
once, and in their revolting and blasphemous forms, the senti- 
ments of a Paine, a Godwin, a Taylor (of London), or of a 
much more insignificant class still—an Owen, a Fanny Wright, 

or an Abner Kneeland. ‘The gulf is too w ide, deep, and foul, 

to be inviting tothem. But if some writer like Eichhorn should 
rise up among us, who to all the charms of genius and taste 
should add a widely diffused knowledge of classical and sacred 
learning, and who should attack the genuineness of the sacred 
writings on grounds of archaeological history and criticism ; ina 
word, if any one should by his talents and learning contribute to 
make the cause of skepticism respectable among the well in- 
formed classes of society ; I doubt not that sooner or later we 
should have a large neological party in our country. [ask ev- 
ery sober and enlightened man, who is well acquainted with 
the state of feeling among men of the world, whether irreligion, 
or skepticism, if once made respectable by an appearance of 
learned investigation and great talents, would not be gratefully 
accepted by many, in order to get rid of the burden that now 
lies on their consciences, in consequence of their education, or 
of the influence of the circles of friends in which they now 
move. 

For my own part, I cannot doubt of this. Of course I can- 
not doubt the expediency of preparing for the great contest 
which must ensue, if once the views of Neologists ‘shall become 
current among us. I would not anticipate these, and diffuse 
them prematurely. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
It is not good policy, rather, I would say, it is not sound pru- 
dence, to fill the ears of the community with reports of dan- 
ger coming upon the cause of truth, which is new, unexpected, 
and of a highly threatening character. A general need not pro- 
claim in glowing language to his army, on the eve of contest, 
the terrible power of | the enemy with whom they are to com- 
bat, and thus send them into the field half-conquered before the 
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onset of battle. But on the other hand, he may easily carry 
his discretion in this respect a great deal too far. If the enemy 
whom the general is to meet are furnished with a new sort of 
arms, have acquired some new military tactics which are for- 
midable, or posted themselves on vantage ground unknown to 
his own army, then he would be rash indeed not to inform his 
soldiers of all this, and not to instruct them how they are to cope 
with and overcome these new or formidable means of attack or 
resistance. 

Such, in some respects, I deem the situation of our commu- 
nity to be. The progress of German literature, and of that 
part of it which is neological, cannot now be prevented. If it 
is impeded here and there, it will burst out in other places. 
There are among us literary men enough, and men rather in- 
clined to skepticism, to think and act for themselves in the 
choice and purchase of books. ‘There are learning and talent 
enough displayed in many—very many—of the German neologi- 
cal works, to excite curiosity highly, and at least to command 
literary respect. It is not within the power, then, of the sober, 
believing, religious part of the community, to put a stop to the 
reading and diffusion of such works. And this being most plain- 
ly the state of the case, I think we have no way left but to pre- 
pare for the worst, and to take the vantage ground if we can in 
the contest, by shewing those who would attack the cause of 
settled belief in the Scriptures, that neither their attacks are un- 
provided for by us, nor their weapons or tactics unknown to us. 

Let us not dream of a black list, an index expurgatorius, 
of books, in this free country and Protestant land, from access 
to which our youth or others are prohibited. Some parents 
have tried the experiment of shutting up their children from all 
intercourse with others, in order to keep them from being con- 
taminated. ‘The result has nearly always been, that when they 
did go out at last into the world, being strangers in point of ex- 
perience to all its temptations and allurements, they fell an easy 
prey to them, and were undone for life. So in the case before 
us ; particularly, I would say, in regard to young men who are 
now in a course of education for the 1 ministry. If we keep them, 
either in Seminaries or under private tuition, from all acquaint- 
ance with what neology has done or is now doing in respect to 
the Scriptures either of the Old Testament or the New, when 
they go out into the world they will meet with those who have 
drunk in the new doctrines. ‘They will be attacked by them; 
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attacked with the learning and skill which Eichhorn and others 
of the like cast have furnished, ready to their hand; and they 
will, from the necessity of the case, be shocked and confounded 
by the assault, if not overthrown. Besides this too, many sen- 
sible inquirers among the laity, who have heard conversation 
on topics involved in such a controversy, or read something 
concerning them, will be naturally Jed to inquire of their pastor 
what all this means. If he is ignorant of it, or cannot in any 
becoming and satisfactory manner solve their doubts or quiet 
their apprehensions, then their difficulties will be increased, and 
in all probability will end in a state of skepticism. 

Semper paratus, then, should be the maxim of the young 
theologian, at a time like this. And if this be so, then I would 
ask, whether there is any way so good, for those who direct 
the studies of young men that are candidates for the ministry, 
as prudently and cautiously to make known to them the sub- 
stance of neological doctrine, whether critical or theological, and 
instruct them how to answer the objections which it raises. 
What! Shall we spend weeks and months in combating the 
infidels and skeptics of early ages or of past generations ; must 
Hume and Collins and Shaftsbury and Tolland and Tindal be 
met and refuted, at all points and with great care, although they 
have mostly argued on grounds that are merely a priori, and 
shall the far more powe tful and subtle skeptics of the present 
day, whose appeal is professedly to antiquity and criticism, be 
passed by in silence, or studiously excluded from the circle of 
our consideration? Believe this who may, I cannot accede to 
it. Every age has its own peculiarities, its own dangers, its 
own corruptions, and its own weapons of assault upon the Scrip- 
tures. It is not meet that we should live so much out of the 
age to which we belong, and be conversant only with times that 
are forever goni by. 

I have made these remarks in order to show, that the work 
of Mr. Norton is not in any measure to be deemed superfluous, 
because we have the works of Lardner, Paley, and others of a 
similar character in English, or the works of Schmidt, Less, 
Kleuker, etc., in German and Latin. Mr. Norton has, in the 
Preface to his work, given us reasons why he entered de novo 
upon the investigations which led to it—reasons which I think 
ought to satisfy every one who is acquainted with the present 
state of sacred criticism and literature. 

In order that the readers of this Periodical may obtain some 
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definite view of the positions which have been taken by leading 
Neologists in respect to the genuineness of the Gospels, it is 
proper that some extracts from Eichhorn’s Introduction to the 
New Testament should here be presented. Complaint cannot 
be made that this class of writers are unfairly dealt with in our 
statements respecting them, when they are left to speak for them- 
selves. I cannot do better here, than to introduce an extract 
from Mr. Norton’s introductory Statement of the Case, viz. of 
the matter in dispute, or the subject which he has undertaken 
to discuss. ‘The passages with double commas at the beginning 
and end are translations by him from Eichhorn; the remainder 
consists of his own remarks, intermixed for the sake of illustration 
and in order to secure accuracy of statement. 


*¢ Justin Martyr,” says Eichhorn, “ who was born A. D. 89, and 
died A. D. 163, a Samaritan, a native of Flavia Neapolis, early be- 
came converted from a heathen philosopher to a zealous Christian, 
and was one of the earliest Christian writers. He nowhere quotes 
the life and sayings of Jesus according to our present four Gospels, 
which he was not acquainted with. ‘This is a very important cir- 
cumstance in regard to the history of the Gospels ; as he had devo- 
ted many years to travel, and resided a long time in Italy and Asia 
Minor.” 

On the whole, it is concluded by Eichhorn and others, that our 
four Gospels, in their present form, were not in use, and were not 
known, till the end of the second century. Previously to that time, 
it is supposed, that other gospels were in circulation, allied to those 
which we possess, but not the same. ‘If we will not,” says Eich- 
horn, “ be influenced by mere assertions and unsupported tradition, 
but by the only sure evidence of history, we must conclude that be- 
fore our present Gospels, other decidedly different gospels were in 
circulation, and were used during the first two centuries in the in- 
struction of Christians.” Eichhorn, however, does not deny that 
the canonical Gospels are, in a certain sense, the works of the au- 
thors to whom they have been ascribed. He expressly defends the 
genuineness of that of John; and with regard to the three others, he 
says : “ According to the uniform tradition of the Church, the first 
three Gospels proceeded from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. This 
tradition is not to be called in question, unless there are strong rea- 
sons against it; and where are such reasons to be found ?” He con- 
tends, however, that the Gospels have been grossly corrupted. His 
statements respecting this subject are connected with his account of 
the supposed common origin of the first three of our present Gos- 
pels, and of the gospels which he believes to have been in use before 
those we now possess. ‘This account is as follows : 
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There was very early in existence a short historical sketch of the 
life of Christ, w hich may be called the Original Gospel. ‘This was, 
probably, provided for the use of those assistants of the apostles in 
the work of teaching Christianity, who had not themselves seen the 
actions and heard the discourses of Christ. It was however but ‘a 
rough sketch, a brief and imperfect account, without historical plan 
or methodical arrangement.’ In this respect it was, according to 
Eichhorn, very different from our four Gospels. “ These present 
no rough sketch, such as we must suppose the first essay upon the 
life of Jesus to have been ; but, on the contrary, are works written 
with art and labor, and contain portions of his life, of which no men- 
tion was made in the first preaching of Christianity.” This Original 
Gospel was the basis both of the earlier gospels used during the first 
two centuries, and of the first three of our present Gospels, namely, 
those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, by which those earlier gospels 
were finally superseded. ‘The earlier gospels retained more or less 
of the rudeness and incompleteness of the Original Gospel. 

* But they very soon fell into the hands of those who undertook 
to supply their defects and incompleteness, both in the general com- 
pass of the history, and in the narration of particular events. Not 
content with a life of Jesus, which, like the gospel of the Hebrews, 
and those of Marcion and Tatian, commenced with his publie ap- 
pearance, there were those who early prefixed to the Memoirs used 
by Justin Martyr, and to the gospel of Cerinthus, an account of his 
descent, his birth, and the period of his youth. In like manner, we 
find, upon comparing together, in parallel passages, the remaining 
fragments of these gospels, that the “y were receiving continual ac- 
cessions. The voice from heaven at the baptism of Jesus, was ori- 
ginally stated to have been: Thou art my Son ; this day have I be- 
gotten thee ; as it is quoted by Justin Martyr in two places. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria found the same, in a gospel of which we have 
no particular description, with the addition of the word, * beloved’ : 
Thou art my beloved son ; this day have I begotten thee. Other 
gospels represented the voice as having been: Thou art my beloved 
son, with whom I am well pleased ; as it is given in the catholic 

Gospels, namely, in Mark 1: 11. In the gospel of the Ebionites, 
according to Epiphanius, both accounts of the voice from heaven 
were united : : Thou art my beloved son, with whom I am well pleas- 
ed; and again; This day have I begotten thee. By these continual 
accessions, the original text of the life of Jesus was lost in a mass of 
additions, so that its words appeared among them but as insulated 
fragments. Of this any one may satisfy himself from the account 
of the baptism of Jesus, which was compiled out of various gospels. 
The necessary consequence was, that at last truth and falsehood, 
authentic and fabulous narratives, or such, at least, as through long 
tradition had become disfigured and falsified, were brought together 
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promiscuously. The longer these narratives passed from mouth to 
mouth, the more uncertain and disfigured they would become. At 
last, at the end of the second and the beginning of the third century, 
in order, as far as might be, to preserve the true accounts concern- 
ing the life of Jesus, and to deliver them to posterity as free from 
error as possible, the Church, out of the many gospels which were 
extant, selected four, which had the greatest marks of credibility, 
and the necessary completeness for common use. There are no 
traces of our present Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, before 
the end of the second and the beginning of the third century. _ Ire- 
naeus, about the year 202, first speaks decisively of four gospels ; 
and imagines all sorts of reasons for this particular number ; and 
Clement of Alexandria, about the year 216, labored to collect divers 
accounts concerning the origin of these four Gospels, in order to 
prove that these alone should be acknowledged as authentic. From 
these facts, it is evident, that first, about the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third century, the Church labored to establish 
the universal authority of these four Gospels, which were in exis- 
tence before, if not altogether in their present form, yet in most re- 
spects such as we now have them, and to procure their general re- 
ception in the Church, with the suppression of all other gospels then 
extant. 

** Posterity would indeed have been under much greater obliga- 
tions, if, together with the Gospel of John, the Church had establish- 
ed, by public authority, only the first rough sketch of the life of Je- 
sus, which was given to the earliest missionaries to authenticate their 
preaching ; after separating it from all its additions and augmenta- 
tions. But this was no longer possible ; for there was no copy ex- 
tant free from all additions, and the critical operation of separating 
this accessory matter was too difficult for those times.” 

** Many ancient writers of the church,” Eichhorn subjoins ina 
note, “ doubted the genuineness of many parts of our Gospels ; but 
were prevented from coming to a decision by want of critical skill ;” 
pp. 6—13. 


I trust the readers of this Miscellany will not find fault with 
the length of this extract. Many of them, who have often 
heard of German Neology, and now and then met with some 
fragments of it here and there introduced and discussed, may 
not have had the opportunity of reading a brief exposé written 
by the neological Coryphaeus of the past generation. The ex- 
tracts just made present them with such a view ; and the re- 
marks which are subjoined here and there by Mr. Norton, ex- 
hibit a candid and correct account of the case as it actually 
stands. 

The chief aim of the text or leading part of Mr. Norton’s 
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book, is to examine these positions of Eichhorn in relation to 
the Gospels. In order to do this, he divides his work into two 
parts ; in the first of which he endeavours to establish the pro- 
position, that “‘ the Gospels remain essentially the same as they 
were originally composed ;” and in the second, that “ they have 
been ascribed to their true authors.” 

In proof of his first proposition, he labours, in Chap. I., to 
shew “ the agreement of the respective copies of the four Gos- 
pels,” i. e. the uniformity or harmony of the same Gospels, 
which exists between all the different manuscripts or copies of 
them in different ages and countries, or (in other words) the 
uniformity of text which pervades the totality of them at all 
times and in all places. 

In order not to be misunderstood, the author begins by in- 
forming his readers what exceptions are to be made to this gen- 
eral declaration. He does not suppose the present Greek text 
of Matthew to be the original, but only an early translation of 
the original Hebrew copy which was current in Palestine. Nor 
does he suppose, that no accident has ever befallen any single 
word, phrase, or verse, of any of the Gospels, but that these 
books have been exposed, like other ancient books, to some er- 
rors and variations introduced by copyists and others through 
mistake on various grounds and from a variety of causes. He 
enumerates what he believes to be interpolations ; in which he 
is much more liberal to his opponents, than I, with my present 
views, can possibly persuade myself to be. The two first 
chapters of Matthew, he thinks, did not belong to the original 
Gospel of this writer ; as also Matt. 27: 3—10, containing the 
narrative respecting Judas’ repentance and suicide ; and Matt. 
27: 52, 53, containing an account of the resurrection of many 
saints and their appearance in Jerusalem after the resurrection 
of the Saviour. Luke 22: 43, 44, which relates that an angel 
appeared and strengthened the Saviour during his agony and 
bloody sweat, is also, in his apprehension, of a suspicious char- 
acter; and John 21: 24, 25, (the last part of v. 24 and the 
whole of v. 25) “ has the air of an editorial note.” Besides 
these, John 3: 3, 4, (the last clause of v. 3 and the whole of 
v. 4), containing the passages respecting angelic influence on the 
waters of the pool at Bethesda, is very questionable ; and John 
8: 3—10, containing an account of the woman that was taken 
in the act of adultery and brought to Jesus, is “‘ justly regarded 
by a majority of modern critics, as not having been a part of the 
original Gospel.” 
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It is proper that we should hear him speak for himself as to 
the manner in which he supposes these interpolations to have 
been made. 


The two passages last mentioned, and the other interpolations 
that have been suggested, that is, the two insertions into the body of 
the text of the original Hebrew ‘of Matthew’s Gospel, and one into 
that of Luke’s Gospel, were, we may suppose, first written as notes 
or additional matter in the margin of some copies of the ange in 
which they are found. But passages belonging to the text of 
work, which had been accidentally omitted by a transcriber, were, 
likewise, often preserved in the margin. From this circumstance, 
notes and additional matter, thus written, were not unfrequently mis- 
taken for parts of the text, and introduced by a subsequent copier 
into what he thought their proper place. This is a fruitful source of 
various readings in ancient writings; and may explain how the pas- 
sages in question, if not genuine, have become incorporated with the 
text of the Gospels ; p. 25 seq. 


After these remarks he goes on and endeavours to shew, 
that all these interpolations might have been made in the ordi- 
nary course of thinys, without any design to corrupt the Gospels. 
The very fact that spurious passages can be thus distinguished 
from the original, is a pledge, as he intimates, for the integrity 


of the rest; and at all events, as he more than once intimates 
in other passages, nothing important in regard to Christian doc- 
trine, or duty is lost, in case we exclude the interpolations in 
question. 

On this part of Mr. Norton’s treatise 1 shal! take oceasion 
hereafter to make some remarks, and particularly to inquire, 
whether it is so clear, as he seems to consider it, that the orivi- 
nal Gospel of Matthew was written in Hebrew, and that the 
two first chapters are made up of extraneous matter, composed 
by another author. For the present therefore | dismiss these 
topics, in order to pursue the main object of Mr. Norton’s book, 
and to shew the manner in which he has treated his subject. 

The essential agreement of the Mss. of the Gospels is thus 
briefly and strikingly stated by him. 


There have been examined, in a greater or less degree, about six 
hundred and seventy manuscripts of the whole, or of portions, of the 
Greek text of the Gospels. ‘These were written in different coun- 
tries, and at different periods, probably from the fifth century, down- 

yards. ‘l‘hey have been found in places widely remote from each 
other, in Asia, in Africa, and from one extre mity of Europe to the 
other. Besides these manuscripts of the Greek text, there are many 
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manuscripts of ancient versions of the Gospels, in at least eleven 
different languages of the three great divisions of the world just men- 
tioned. ‘There are, likewise, many manuscripts of the works of the 
Christian fathers, abounding in quotations from the Gospels ; and, 
especially, of ancient commentaries on the Gospels, such as at 
of Origen, who lived in the third century, and of Chrysostom, who 
lived in the fourth ; in which we find their text quoted, as the differ- 
ent portions of it are succe ssively the subjects of remark. 

Now, all these different copies of the Gospels, or parts of the Gos- 
pels, so numerous, so various in their character, so unconnected, of- 
fering themselves to notice in parts of the world so remote from each 
other, concur in giving us essentially the same text ; p. 28 seq. 


After some explanatory remarks he proceeds thus : 


The agreement among the extant copies of any one of the Gos- 
pels, or of portions of it, is essential ; the disagreements are acci- 
dental and trifling, originating in causes, which, from the nature of 
things, we know ‘must have been in operation. Every copy of any 
one of the Gospels presents us with essentially the same work, the 
same general history, the same particular facts, the same doctrines, 
the same precepts, the same characteristics of the writer, the same 
form of narration, the same style, and the same use of language ; 
and by comparing together different copies, we are able to ascertain 
the original text toa great degree of exactness : or, in other words, 
where various readings occur, to determine what were probably the 
words of the author. The Greek manuscripts, then, of any one of 
the Gospels, the versions of it, and the quotations from it by the fa- 
thers, are all, professedly, copies of that Gospel or of parts of it; 
and these copies correspond with each other. But as these profess. 
ed copies thus correspond with each other, it follows that they were 
derived more or less remotely from one archetype. Their agree- 
ment admits of no explanation, except that of their being conformed 
toa common exemplar. In respect to each of the Gospels, the cop- 
ies which we possess must all be referred, for their source, to one 
original Gospel, one original text, one original manuscript. As far 
back as our knowledge extends, Christians, throughout all past ages, 
in Syria, at Alexandria, at Rome, at Carthage, at Constantinople, 
and at Moscow, in the east and in the west, have all used copies of 
each of the Gospels, which were evidently derived from one origi- 
nal manuscript, and necessarily imply that such a manuscript, ex- 
isting as their archetype, has been faithfully copied ;, p. 29 seq. 


After these just and very apposite remarks, the author goes 
on to shew, in a very graphic manner, W hat an olla podrida 
the text of the Gospels would have been—a Mischmasch truly, 
as Bertholdt rashly enough asserts of the Textus Receptus— 
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in case the original copies of the Gospels had been dealt witl 
in the manner that Eichhorn has stated. Well has he said, 
that ‘they would have been as unlike, as the Arabic copies of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, or the Mss. of the Gesta 
Romanorum.’ He might have gone still further. From the 
frequency with which they have been copied, and from the na- 
ture of the case where so much of the miraculous is exhibited, 
they would have been, it is nearly certain, much more discre- 
pant than the copies of those fictions. 

It would be doing injustice to this weighty argument not to 
exhibit the remarks which the author makes upon it. 


The argument which has been employed, seems easy to be com- 
prehended ; and at the same time conclusive of the fact, that all our 
present copies of each of the Gospels are to be traced back to one 
original manuscript, in multiplying the copies of which, no such lib- 
erties can have been taken by transcribers, as are supposed in the 
hypothesis under consideration. The argument seems, likewise, 
very obvious ; yet its force and bearing appear to have been over- 
looked in framing that hypothesis. The fact does not seem to have 
been distinctly adverted to, that the transcriber or possessor of a 
manuscript, making such alterations as the hypothesis supposes, 
could introduce them only into a single copy, and into such others 
as might be transcribed from it; and that he could not, properly 
speaking, add to or corrupt the work itself. His copy would have 
no influence upon contemporary copies ; and in the case of the Gos- 
pels, we may say, upon numerous contemporary copies, in which 
the true text might be preserved, or into which different alterations 
might be introduced. It is quite otherwise, since the invention of 
printing. He who now introduces a corruption into the printed edi- 
tion of a work, introduces it into all the copies of that edition ; if it 
be the only edition, into all the copies of that work ; and in many 
cases, into a great majority of the copies which are extant, or which 
are most accessible. All these copies will agree in presenting us 
with the same changes or interpolations. He may properly be said 
to corrupt the work itself. .... The power of an ancient copier to 
alter the text of a work was very different from that of a modern 
editor; yet it would seem, that they must have been confounded in 
the hypothesis under consideration; unless some further account is 
to be given of the manner, in which the text of our present Gospels 
has been formed and perpetuated ; p. 33 seq. 


In the Notes which have relation to the integrity and unifor- 
mity of the text of the Gospels, are some very interesting and 
useful remarks and illustrations. But I shall have occasion to 
advert again and separately to them, in the sequel. 
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Eichhorn, whose mind could not but be apprehensive of the 
substantial uniformity of the Gospel-text, the world over, and 
who could not resist the feeling that some plausible account, at 
least, of this extraordinary phenomenon should be given, has 
suggested that in process of time, i. e. as he thinks, near the 
end of the second and the beginning of the third century, ‘ the 
Church, out of the many Gospels which were extant, selected 
four which had the greatest marks of credibility, and the ne- 
cessary completeness for common use.’ 

The answer to this by Mr. Norton, is complete and absolute- 
ly overwhelming. After indulging so much in extracts as I 
have already done, and must hereafter do, I shall refrain from 
presenting it at length before the reader in the words of the 
author. Suffice it to say, that he has strikingly exhibited the 
facts, that the church was at that period not a regularly organized 
body having extended ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ‘There were 
no general councils ; no acknowledged single or complex head ; 
no religion established and regulated by civil law ;—ina word, 
no appointed and generally acknowledged authority of any kind, 
either to sanction or condemn books for the whole church. 
Besides all this, the churches were in a state of persecution ; 
they were separated from each other by distance, by diversity 
of habits, manners, customs and language; and the eastern 
churches, moreover, had been excommunicated by the western, 
i. e. by Victor of Rome, before the period in question, so that 
great asperity of feeling existed in various respects between 
them. Under circumstances like these ; and also, I may add, 
when editorial criticism on Mss. and editions was a thing un- 
practised to any considerable extent, und in some respects 
novel and strange ; the supposition of Eichhorn is an absurdi- 
ty—an utter and palpable absurdity. It has not the shadow 
of a fact to rest upon, and is altogether a fancy, like a multitude 
of others which he has thrown out upon the world, generated 
purely in his own fancy-loving brain. 

I cannot forbear, however, from giving the reader the closing 
paragraph of this prostrating assault upon Eichhorn’s position. 
It runs thus: 


But we may even put out of view all the preceding considerations. 
“ The Church,” it is said, “ about the end of the second, and the be- 
ginning of the third century, first labored to procure the general re- 
ception of the four Gospels in the Church.” By the Church, must 
be meant the great body of Christians. The general reception of 
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the Gospels was founded upon the belief, real or pretended, of their 
being the genuine works of those to whom they were ascribed. 
The statement, therefore, resolves itself into the following dilemma. 
Either the great body of Christians determined to believe what they 
knew to be “false ; or they determined to profess to believe it. T he 
first proposition is an absurdity in terms; the last is a moral ab- 
surdity ; p. 40 seq. 


On p. 42 seq. the reader will find a long and interesting Note, 
which contains an examination of some additional positions of 
Eichhorn’s in the second edition of his Introduction to the New 
Testament, and which are in themselves substantial contradic- 
tion of his opinion as stated in the preceding paragraphs. Yet 
although he has, in this new edition, represented the present 
copies of our Gospels as coming in tacitly and without oppo- 
sition during the period between A. D. 150 and 175, and this 
by virtue of weight and authority given to them in consequence 
of their titles, (i. e. The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, 
etc.), yet in another part of this second edition he has left the 
passages that have been quoted and examined above, just as 
they were in the first edition of his work. This, on the part 
of Eichhorn, is presuming a great deal, either on the good na- 
ture of the public toward him, or on. their stupidity ; for stu- 
pid they must indeed be, in case they should not perceive that 
his two positions are quite at variance with each other. 

The general argument in favour of the integrity of the New 
Testament Mss. and Codices down to the present time, as ex- 
hibited in the preceding pages, may be applied, as Mr. Norton 
supposes, in its full strength, to the Mss. in circulation near the 
end of the second century. In order to shew how difficult it 
would have been to bring about any considerable changes in 
copies of the Gospels at that day, Mr. Norton endeavours to 
calculate, as near as may be, how many copies of these, at the 
least estimation of their numbers, must have been in circulation. 


Our present Gospels, it is conceded, were in common use among 
Christians about the end of the second century. ‘The number of 
manuscripts then in existence bore some proportion to the number 
of Christians, and this, to the whole population of the Roman empire. 
The population of the Roman empire in the time of the Antonines 
is estimated by Gibbon at about one hundred and twenty millions ; 
and, probably, it had not decreased at the period of which we are 
speaking. With regard to the proportion of Christians, the same 
writer observes: “ The most favourable calculation wil! not permit 
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us to imagine, that more than a twentieth part of the subjects of the 
empire had enlisted themselves under the banner of the cross before 
the important conversion of Constantine.” If not more than a twen- 
tieth part of the empire was Christian at the end of the third century, 
just after which the conversion of Constantine took place, we can 
hardly estimate more than a fortieth part of it as Christian at the end 
of the second century ; p. 45 seq. 


The author then adduces several passages, and very striking 
ones they are, from Pliny and Tertullian, which shew that the 
estimate of one fortieth part for Christians, falls, in all probability, 
very far short of the truth. He accepts it however, because 
he chooses to come much within the bounds that may be thought 
just and proper, rather than hazard any thing by going a step 
beyond them. He then proceeds : 


“The fortieth part of one hundred and twenty millions, the esti- 
mated population of the empire, is three millions. There were 
Christians without the bounds of the empire, but I am willing to in- 
clude those also in the number supposed. At the end of the second 
century, then, there were three millions of believers, using our pres- 
ent Gospels, regarding them with the highest reverence, and anxious 
to obtain copies of them. Few possessions could have been more 
highly valued by a Christian than a copy of those books, which con- 
tained the history of the religion for which he was exposing himself 
to the severest sacrifices. ‘Their cost, if he were able to defray it, 
must have been but a very trifling consideration. But a common 
copy of the Gospels was not a book of any great bulk or expense. 
I shall not, therefore, | think, be charged with over estimating, if I 
suppose that there was one copy of the Gospels for every fifty 
Christians. Scattered over the world as they were, if the proportion 
of them to the heathens was no greater than has been assumed, fifty 
Christians would often be as many as were to be found in any one 
place, and often more ; but we cannot suppose that there were many 
collections of Christians without a copy of the Gospels. Origen, 
upon quoting a passage from the Ne~ Testament, says that it is 
written not “ in any rare books, read only by a few studious persons ; 
but in those in the most common use.” In truth, there can be little 
doubt, that copies of the Gospels were owned by a large portion of 
Christians who had the means of procuring them ; and in supposing 
only one copy of these books for every fifty Christians, the estimate 
is probably much within the truth. This proportion, however, will 
give us sixty thousand copies of the Gospels for three millions of 
Christians ; pp. 49—52. 

To forestall the objection here, that the copies of the Gos- 
pels could not have been so numerous, because of the high price 
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of Mss. in ancient times, the author has given us in a Note, 
some matter of curious interest respecting the price of ancient 
books. Martial, in his Epigrams, has stated the price of his 
13th book, which contains 272 verses, to have been four ses- 
tertit; or, if this should be thought too much, two sestertii, 
which would still leave a profit, as he says, to the bookseller. 
The last named sum amounts to about seven cents of our money. 

With such facts in view, one can scarcely refrain from believ- 
ing, that the estimate of 60,000 copies of the Gospels as being 
in circulation at the close of the second century, is far—very 
far—within the bounds of truth. Other facts adduced by the 
author cast still more light on the subject, and render it altogeth- 
er probable, in my apprehension, that if he had doubled, or even 
trebled, the number of copies, he would still have been within 
the bounds of truth and soberness. 

Now as Irenaeus, about 180, asserts the general reception 
and acknowledged authority among Christians of the four Gos- 
pels, in language as strong and as unlimited as would be employed 
at the present moment, it must follow of course, as Mr. Norton 
justly concludes, that these Gospels had been a long time in 
circulation, in order to be so widely diffused and universally re- 
ceived. 

In Chapter II. Mr. Norton proceeds to adduce other consid- 
erations, which serve to confirm the position which he has taken. 
He shows, in the first place, that “ it would have been inconsis- 
tent with the common sentiments and practice of mankind, for 
transcribers to make such alterations and additions as have been 
imagined, in the sacred books which they were copying.” 
Such practices do not appear in the works of Thucydides, 'T'a- 
citus, and other historians. But the Gospels, in addition to the 
usual motives for care in transcription, present the highly impor- 
tant and influential ones which are drawn from their being deem- 
ed sacred. ‘They were the basis of the Christian religion, in- 
asmuch as the words and deeds of Jesus, recorded in them, must 
be the foundation of this religion. It would have been deemed 
sacrilegious, therefore, to have purposely mutilated or disfigured 
these records in any way whatever. 

To illustrate and confirm this, Mr. Norton brings passages 
from Papias, Justin Martyr, Didnysius of Corinth, Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian and others, which are quite 
to his purpose, and fully exhibit the common sentiments of 
Christians at that time, in respect to preserving the integrity of 
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the sacred books. He might have appealed, moreover, to the 
common sentiments and views of the Jews, in relation to trans- 
cribing the Old Testament in general, but particularly the Pen- 
tateuch. The Tractatus Sopherim, written no doubt at an early 
period, exhibits such minute rules and prescriptions in regard to 
copyists, as no other book on earth, I believe, can be found to 
exhibit. The prevailing sentiment among Christians must in 
all probability have been such, in regard to their sacred books, 
as the Jews from whom they derived them were wont to enter- 
tain. 

Another view of this subject is presented by Mr. Norton. 
The Christian writers near the close of the second century and 
at the beginning of the third, bring reiterated charges against 
Marcion and other heretics, for mutilating and altering the sa- 
cred books. ‘The severe censure which they cast upon them 
on account of this, does not leave us at liberty to suppose that 
such alterations were things of every day’s occurrence among 
Christians in general. 

In particular does Mr. Norton advert, and with great justice 
and propriety, to the critical works of Origen, as furnishing evi- 
dence against the supposed alterations and variations of the 
New Testament Mss. Origen furnished a critical edition of 
the Septuagint framed on the basis of comparison of Mss. He 
had a critical taste, and was very much inclined to indulge it. 
Yet all the discrepancies which he notices in the New Testa- 
ment Mss., are such as, for the most part, are still to be found 
in them, having been so long and faithfully preserved. 

Our author next goes into an examination of a passage in 
Origen, which has often been quoted in order to confirm such 
statements as Eichhorn has made, concerning the alterations 
and variations in the ancient Mss. He shows, and I think sat- 
isfactorily, that no more than the common and well-known sour- 
ces of error at all times are asserted by Origen. Certainly, if 
we compare this passage with the variations actually exhibited 
in this father’s critical and exegetical works, we cannot suppose 
that any thing less than an extravagant estimate has been made 
of it by neologists incriticism. Compared with a passage from 
Griesbach, produced here in a Note by Mr. Norton, Origen’s 
language is quite moderate and tame ; and yet, as we shall see 
in the sequel, Griesbach had but little ground indeed, even after 
the lapse of so many centuries and so much time and room for 
variations, to make such an assertion. 
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I may well recommend to the sober and inquisitive reader, 
other remarks which the author here makes upon Origen’s 
words, and also upon the representations of other ancient writers, 
in respect to the text of the Gospels. 

Nor are the remarks of Mr. Norton less striking, upon the 
specific and individual character of each Gospel, in regard to 
its style and manner throughout. Each one has its own pecu- 
liar characteristics, which are uniformly preserved. Now this 
could never have been so, had additions and alterations been 
continually made from time to time, as they are represented by 
some to have been. One very striking proof of this is exhibi- 
ted by Mr. Norton in his Addenda, Note C : where he presents 
us with three interpolations which are contained in some Codi- 
ces, but which are so manifestly foreign to the style, manner, 
and matter of the Evangelists, that even the most unpractised 
reader could not fail to discover that they must be adscititious. 
One of these is an addition inserted after Matt. 20: 28. On 
this I must beg leave to make a few remarks. 

I shall not occupy these pages, by inserting the evidently 
spurious addition just named. But, as no attentive critical rea- 
der will, at the present day, fail to judge as Mr. Norton has 
done respecting it, and this on the ground that the internal evi- 
dence of foreign and extrinsic origin is overwhelming and de- 
cisive ; so I have a suggestion to make here, for Mr. Norton’s 
consideration. If this interpolation of some three or four vers- 
es, is so plainly disclosed by its own style and matter, how 
comes it about that the whole of the two first chapters of this 
same Evangelist could consist of extraneous and adscititious 
matter, and yet there be no difference of style or manner from 
that of the book in general? That there is not any perceptible 
difference, is a fact which I would establish by appeal to the 
judgment of every impartial reader. Nay, that positive resem- 
blances, not to say identities, of style are spread over the whole 
of the two chapters in question, has been made out, in a man- 
ner past all fair contradiction, by Gersdorf in his Bettrage zur 
Sprach-Characteristitk der Scriftsteller des N. Testaments. 
This I take to be generally admitted. 

The reply of Mr. Norton would probably be, that ‘ this uni- 
formity or similarity of style arises from the hand of one and 
the same translator of the whole book from the Hebrew origi- 
nals.’ But this cannot be satisfactory. The /iterality of an- 
cient translations is too well known to be in general called in 
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question. At all events, the fidelity of the translator of Mat- 
thew, if there were any such person, must have been early and 
universally conceded ; for in the very next generation after the 
apostles, we have decisive evidence, i. e. in Justin Martyr, that 
the two first chapters of Matthew were regarded and quoted as 
a part of his Gospel—and of his Gospel in Greek. Of this 
however, I intend to speak hereafter. It is enough for the pres- 
ent to say, that nothing less than a designed transformation of 
the original, in the process of translation into the Greek, can be 
supposed, if we maintain the ground that the two first chapters 
of Matthew are an interpolation. No translator of that early 
age could have so perfectly assimilated, in matter and manner, 
two different writers, unless he had a fixed and steady purpose 
of this nature, and intended to deceive his readers, by making 
them believe that there was but one original author. Even 
then we cannot suppose any translator of that day had skill 
enough to effect his purpose. Nor have we any evidence, eith- 
er from the nature of the w ork, or from the credit attached to it, 
of any thing else than an honest and simple version ; if indeed it 
be a version, and not an original. 

I repeat my question, then, to Mr. Norton: How can two 
writers be so exactly alike, as the author of the two first, and 
the last twenty-six chapters of Matthew? It is against all that 
he has so truly and strikingly said, on pp. 783—82 of his work, 
respecting the marked peculiarities and differences of style be- 
tween Mark, Luke, and John. Why has he been silent there, 
throughout this paragraph, on the characteristics of Matthew ? 
Plainly they are not less marked, nor less uniform and general, 
than those of either of the other Evangelists. And this, I must 
add, is one of the most unaccountable of all circumstances, if 
the book in its present form be a translation—and a translation 
from two different authors. 

I am constrained to believe, that Mr. Norton felt some pres- 
sure here ; and he has managed this difficulty by keeping silence 
respecting the peculiar characteristics of Matthew, through the 
whole of this interesting section of Chap. II. Nor does what 
he has said of this Evangelist, on p. 90 seq., bring to view this 
topic.—But more of this anon. I return to the general course 
of argument. 

In $ 7 of this chapter, Mr. Norton has shewn, in a very happy 
manner, how every thing in the Gospels tallies with the times 
when and the places where they were composed ; how difficult, 
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nay impossible, it would be, for spurious and adulterated addi- 
tions to preserve this concinnity ; and consequently, in case the 
Gospels had been tampered with as Eichhorn supposes, how 
easy it would be to detect this. 

Near the close of the chapter, Mr. Norton presents us with 
asummary of what it contains; which on account of its impor- 
tance and the pleasing manner of it, should be here given to the 
reader. 


We have seen then, in the present chapter, that there is no rea- 
son to doubt that the Christians of the first two centuries had the 
highest reverence for their sacred books ; and that with this senti- 
ment, they could neither have made, nor have suffered, alterations 
in the Gospels ;—that the manner in which the Christian fathers 
speak of the corruptions with which they charged some of the here- 
tics, implies, from the nature of the case, that they knew of no simi- 
lar corruptions in their own copies of the Gospels ; — that from the 
notice which Origen takes of the various readings found by him in 
his manuscripts of the Gospels, we may conclude, that no considera- 
ble diversity among the manuscripts of the Gospels had ever exis- 
ted ;— that we may infer the same from all the other notices res- 
pecting the text of the Gospels in the writings of the fathers; and 
from the absence of any thing in their works, which might show, 
that their copies differed more from each other, than those now ex- 
tant ;— that the peculiar style of the Gospels generally, and the 
uniform style of each Gospel, afford proof that each is, essentially, 
the work of one author, which has been preserved unaltered ;—that 
this argument becomes more striking, when we consider, that far the 
greater number of the copies of the Gospels, during the first two 
centuries, were made by Greek transcribers, who, if they had inter- 
polated, would have interpolated in common Greek ; that it is from 
copies made by them that our own are derived ; but that the Gos- 
pels, as we possess them, are written, throughout, in that dialect of 
the Greek, which was used only by Jews ;—that spurious works, or 
spurious additions to genuine: works, may commonly be discovered 
by some incongruity with the character or the circumstances of the 
pretended author, or with the age to which they are assigned ; but 
that with the exception, perhaps, of a few passages, the genuineness 
of which is doubtful, no such incongruity appears in the Gospels ;— 
and lastly, that the consistency preserved throughout each of the 
Gospels in all that relates to the actions, discourses, and most extra- 
ordinary character of Christ, shows that each is a work which re- 
mains the same essentially as it was originally written, uncorrupted 
by subsequent alterations and additions ; pp. 88—90. 


The thetical part of this discussion being thus concluded, Mr. 
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Norton comes next to the consideration of the objections and 
difficulties that have been raised against such views as he has 
defended. He informs us, that ‘strongly as the corruption of 
the Gospels has been asserted, he is unacquainted with any for- 
mal statement of arguments in its proof.’ 

To the statement which immediately follows, I desire to ex- 
press my most unqualified assent and to record my warmest ap- 
probation. It is too good to be kept from the readers. 


Those by whom it has been principally maintained, belong to that 
class of German critics, who reject the belief of any thing properly 
miraculous in the history of Christ. But the difficulty of reconciling 
this disbelief of the miracles with the admission of the truth of facts 
concerning him not miraculous, is greatly increased, if the Gospels 
be acknowledged as the uncorrupted works of those who were wit- 
nesses of what they relate, or who derived their information imme- 
diately from such witnesses. On the other hand, in proportion as 
suspicion is cast upon the genuineness and authenticity of those 
writings, the history of Christ becomes doubtful and obscure. An 
opening is made for theories concerning his life, character, and works, 
and the origin of his religion. Any account of our Saviour, upon 
the supposition that he was not a teacher from God, endued with 
miraculous powers, must be almost wholly conjectural. But such 
a conjectural account will appear to less disadvantage, if placed in 
competition with narratives of uncertain origin, than if brought into 
direct opposition to the authority of original witnesses ; pp. 94—95. 


Mr. Norton then has cleared himself here most explicitly and 
fully from the charge that has sometimes been made against him, 
viz. that he is a Naturalist, or a so called Rationalist of the 
lowest order. ‘That the Saviour is a teacher from God, and en- 
dued with miraculous powers, is what he openly declares him- 
self to believe ; unless I have totally mistaken the drift of the 
above passage. But I should be slow to believe that I have ; 
for whatever Mr. Norton’s religious views my be, I apprehend 
that one of the last things justly chargeable against him would 
be, hypocrisy and double dealing. He would not speak as he 
here does, unless his belief were such as I have stated. 

It may be proper, moreover, since I am upon this subject, to 
bring into view another passage in Mr. Norton’s Note, p. Lx11., 
which I have read with great, although not with unmingled sat- 
isfaction. ‘The passage runs thus : 


In regard to the main event related, the miraculous conception of 
Jesus, it seems to me not difficult to discern in it purposes worthy 
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of God. Nothing could have served more effectually to relieve 
him from that interposition and embarrassment in the performance 
of his high mission, to which he would have been exposed on the 
part of his parents, if born in the common course of nature. _ It took 
him from their control, and made them feel, that in regard to him 
they were not to interfere with the purposes ‘of God. It gave him 
an abiding sense from his earliest years, that his destiny on earth 
was peculiar and marvellous; and must have operated most power- 
fully to produce that consciousness of his intimate and singular con- 
nexion with God, which was so necessary to the formation of the 
character he displayed, and to the right performance of the great 
trust committed to him. It corresponds with his office ; presenting 
him to the mind of a believer, as an individual set apart from all 
other men, coming into the world with the stamp of God upon him, 
answerably to his purpose here, which was to speak to us with au- 
thority from God; Note, p. Ixii. 


I have said in respect to this last paragraph, that my satisfac- 
tion is not unmingled; and I have said this merely because 
this paragraph, while containing what I deem to be truth and 
nothing but truth, does not by : any means contain what in my 
view is the whole truth, in respect to the Saviour’s origin. His 
genetic history goes farther back, as I apprehend the subject, 
than Mr. Norton has here intimated. John has given it to us 
in his Gospel. “In the beginning wasthe Word.” Mr. Nor- 
ton, it would seem from the tenor of this paragraph, does not 
admit the preexistence of the Logos, and therefore has some 
mode of interpretation by which he gives quite another turn to 
the sense of John 1:1 and other kindred passages, than that 
which is commonly assigned to them. But in what tolerable 
sense the Logos became flesh and dwelt among us, provided 
that no preexistence is assigned to him before conception in the 
womb of Mary, 1 have not yet seen made out. That Mr. 
Norton has some interpretation which seems admissible to his 
own mind, I doubt not. But he has no where told us in this 
volume what it is. Nor do I blame him for this. He did not 
design the volume to be an exposition of his theological creed, 
nor a book of theological polemics. 1 do not recollect that he 
has even once intimated, i in the whole book, what his particular 
views are respecting the nature and rank of the Logos and of 
the Holy Spirit. It would be difficult, I believe, to “make out 
from his Treatise any where, that Mr. Norton is a Unitarian ; al- 
though those who are much conversant with doctrinal statements 
might conjecture this, on the ground that every declaration of 
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a positive nature, on this great subject, is carefully avoided. 
I suppose it probable, that Mr. Norton stands in sentiment re- 
specting this matter, nearly in the position where Lardner stood ; 
and like him, he has throughout his work carefully avoided 
every thing, in general, which would be justly offensive to any 
party in the Christian church. In a book like iis, this is ad- 
missible, perhaps commendable. At least those who differ 
from the author of this book in regard to the rank of being in 
which the Saviour is to be placed, must allow him at least the 
praise of courtesy, inasmuch as he has said little or nothing on 
this subject which can justly offend them. 

Most heartily can I go with Mr. Norton in the declarations 
above quoted, which have given rise to these remarks. As 
heartily can 1 go much farther ; but 1 am not persuaded that I 
ought to find fault with him, because he has not taken occasion 
here to avow his whole creed. He was not obliged to do so, 
and the expediency of so doing should be committed to his own 
judgment. 

But let us return to Mr. Norton’s discussion of the objec- 
tions against the genuineness of the Gospels. ‘The principal 
difficulties that have of late been raised, have sprung, as he sup- 
poses, and probably with good reasons, from the theory of an 
Original Gospel, antecedent to our present Gospels, and the 
common source from which the Evangelists have all drawn. 

This Protevangelium, however, did not itself remain unalter- 
ed. Every or any possessor of it, as Eichhorn and others sup- 
pose, made what additions or alterations he pleased, according 
as he was prompted to do this by traditional information, com- 
municated either orally or by written documents which fell into 
his hands. ‘The Original Gospel, then, when it came into the 
hands of the Evangelists, came in forms or editions (so to speak) 
which differed much from each other. The primitive text was 
indeed the basis ; but the additions and emendations had very 
much changed the appearance and the contents of that text. 
Hence, as one Evangelist obtained one copy, and another fell 
upon a different one, and as all drew from their respective 
copies, so their agreement in very many instances can be ac- 
counted for, while the ground of their disagreement is at the 
same time apparent. 

Will it be believed, in after generations, that such a theory 
as this could have spread far and wide in the Christian world, 
and that a great portion of the writers on the Gospels in Ger- 
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many for the last fifty years have defended, or at least admitted 
it? But what is still more, can one believe that such a theory 
should have been strenuously advocated in England, by no less 
a person than the translator of Michaelis, the present Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough? Yet such is the case. In whatever 
way we may account for it, we cannot doubt of the facts them- 
selves. Writers of the graver cast, and such as do not mean to 
consider themselves as attached to Neology, have often admit- 
ted and built upon this theory. Thus we find Kuinoel, every 
where in his Commentary on the first three Gospels, appealing 
to the Protevangelium for the solution of difficulties and the 
explanation of apparent contrarieties. 

Mr. Norton has judiciously reserved the discussion of this 
subject for the Notes subjoined to his work. He has done 
the same, in regard to several apocryphal Gospels which Eich- 
horn appeals to, as having existed antecedently to our present 
Gospels, and sprung from the same Protevangelium. I shall 
therefore dismiss the subject of them for the present, intending 
to resume it in the sequel, when I come to speak of the Notes 
in question. I would merely suggest here, with Mr. Norton 
(p. 94), that the whole theory rests, and must rest, upon mere 
presumption ; for no Original Gospel, such as it assumes, was 
ever heard or spoken of, so far as we have any knowledge of 
Christian antiquity, among the churches of the primitive or ear- 
ly ages. But a mere presumption can not, on any proper 
grounds of estimating evidence, be admitted to outweigh the 
positive and abundant testimony to the genuineness of the pre- 
sent Gospels, which has been produced. 

That the reader may see to what shifts the defenders of these 
multiplex Gospels are driven, I will produce a passage from our 
author in which this matter is briefly stated, and briefly, but 
conclusively, discussed. 


It has been affirmed by Eichhorn, as a general truth, that “ before 
the invention of printing, in transcribing a manuscript, fhe most ar- 
bitrary alterations were considered as allowable ; since they affect- 
ed only an article of private property, written for one’s individual 
use.” This statement, which, if correct, would destroy the credit 
of all ancient writings, seems to have been made through inadver- 
tence ; and therefore, though apparently a principal argument in de- 
fence of the supposed corruption of the Gospels, cannot be regard- 
ed as a proper subject for particular remark. It is important only 
as showing, that in attacking the genuineness of their text, one is un- 
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consciously led to assume principles which would equally prove the 
corruption of all other ancient works; p. 100. 


The remainder of the first chapter is employed in discussing 
some allegations of Celsus, of a slanderous nature, against the Gos- 
pels. ‘The answer which Mr. Norton makes is able and satis- 
factory. 

The summary with which this first part of Mr. Norton’s book 
is conluded, should be here presented by way of brief recap- 
itulation. 


“It [the genuineness of the Gospels] appears from the essential 
agreement among the very numerous copies of these books, so di- 
verse in their character, and in their mode of derivation from the 
original. This agreement among different copies could not have 
existed, unless some archetype had been faithfully followed : and 
this archetype, it has been shown, could have been no other than 
the original text. It appears from the reverence in which the Gos- 

Is were held by the early Christians; and the deep sense which 
they had of the impropriety and guilt of making any alteration in 
those writings. It appears from the historical notices respecting 
their text, which are wholly inconsistent with the supposition of its 
having suffered essential corruptions. And, finally, it appears from 
the internal character of the books themselves, which show no marks 
of gross, intentional interpolation ; but, on the contrary, exhibit a 
consistency of style and conception, irreconcilable with the suppo- 
sition of it; pp. 107, seq. 


Part Il. presents us with the evidence that the Gospels have 
been ascribed to their true authors. 

It is agreed on all hands, that at or near the close of the 
second century, the four Gospels were generally, or rather uni- 
versally received in the church, with the exception of a party 
or parties of heretics. Mr. Norton therefore goes on to shew, 
that they were attributed to the then reputed authors during the 
time which preceded this, i. e. in the earliest ages of the church. 
This he does by appeal to all the leading early Christian writers ; 
some of them within the second century, and some of them just 
beyond its termination. 

His quotations from Irenaeus, Theophilus of Antioch, 'Tertul- 
lian, Clement of Alexandria, Celsus the opposer of Christianity 
(about 176), and Origen, shew, in a manner past all contra- 
diction, what was thought, said, and written, respecting the 
authors of the four Gospels, within the period of 160—230 or 
240. Earlier evidence is produced in the sequel. 
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In the selection of his testimony, Mr. Norton is careful and 
judicious. He does not, like even Lardner, bring in every thing 
which he can find; but he appeals to a few direct, plain, une- 
quivocal passages in each writer, which can leave no possible 
doubt on the mind what that writer’s sentiments were respect- 
ing the point in question. 

Would that many writers understood the business of selectiny 
evidence much better than they appear todo! ‘They are not 
contented with the principle, that ‘at the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every matter may be established,’ but they must 
have as many as they can summon, and of all sorts of character. 
Especially is this true of the appeals made to the Bible in de- 
fence of some particular doctrines. The texts that have once 
been adduced as evidence, no matter how unskilfully or how 
inconsistently with exegetical principles, are not to be given up, 
but always to be brought forward in a contest. Numbers seem 
to be regarded as more formidable than the kind of weapons, or 
skill to wield them. And all who from conscientious motives 
feel bound to refrain from going to such an extent in the quota- 
tion of testimonies, are regarded as secretly cherishing some 
heretica] doubts or difficulties. 

I can scarcely imagine any thing better adapted to revolt the 
mind of a simple and candid inquirer, than such a method of 
accumulating testimony. Nor can I conceive how apy thing 
could be better adapted to gratify a wary opponent. If an ad- 
vocate at the bar should summon twenty or thirty witnesses to 
prove the signing of a deed, or of a note ‘of hand, or to establisl: 
almost any other fact, would not the very fact of summoning so 
many, strike the jury with suspicion? And would not bis an- 
tagonist advocate exult in the opportunity of cross-examining 
twenty or thirty witnesses, who would be sure, if adroitly man- 
aged, to produce more or less of contradictions that would ren- 
der the whole body of testimony suspicious ? 

Yet, plain as this matter seems to be, I am constrained to ask : 
When will it be understood, that a question in dispute is not to 
be decided by the number, but by the weight and quality, of 
the witnesses adduced? Mr. Norton, however, seems well to 
understand this matier, for he has conducted his investigations 
with due regard to it; and he has given much more weiglit to 
his book in consequence of so doing. 

But it is not the testimony of the authors quoted, which is 
the only thing concerned with the question at issue. They 
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speak not merely for themselves, but for the whole body of 
Christians at their tine. Mr. Norton has so fine a passage on 
this subject, that it must be presented to the reader. 


In estimating the weight of evidence, which has thus far been 
adduced, for the genuineness of the Gospels, it is important to keep 
in mind, what has not always been sufficiently attended to; that it is 
not the testimony of certain individual writers alone, on which we 
rely, important as their testimony might be. These writers speak 
for a whole community, every member of which had the strongest 
reasons for ascertaining the correctness of his faith respecting the 
authenticity, and, consequently, the genuineness of the Gospels. We 
quote the Christian fathers, not chiefly to prove their individual be- 
lief; but in evidence of the belief of the community to which they 
belonged. It is not, therefore, the simple testimony of lrenaeus, and 
Theophilus, and Tertullian, and Clement, and Origen, which we 
bring forward ; it is the testimony of thousands and tens of thousands 
of believers, many of whom were as well informed as they were, on 
this particular subject, and as capable of making a right judgment. 
All these believers were equally ready with the writers who have 
been quoted, to affirm the authority and genuineness of the Gospels. 
The most distinguished Christians of the age, men held in high es- 
teem by their contemporaries and successors, assert that the Gospels 
were received as genuine throughout the community of which they 
were members, and for which they were writing. That the asser- 
tion was made by such men, under such circumstances, is sufficient 
evidence of its truth. But the proof of the general reception of the 
Gospels does not rest upon their assertions only, though these can 
not be doubted. It is necessarily implied in their statements and 
reasonings respecting their religion. It is impossible that they 
should have so abundantly quoted the Gospels, as conclusive authon- 
ty for their own faith, and that of their fellow Christians, if these 
books had not been regarded by Christians as conclusive authority. 
We cannot infer more “confidently from the sermons of Tillotson and 
Clarke, the estimation in which the Gospels were held in their day, 
than we may infer from the writers before menticned, that they were 
held in similar estimation during the period when they lived ; 
pp. 133 seq. 


He then goes on to sliew how different this testimony is 
from that which is exhibited respecting any other ancient books, 
where individuals spoke only their own personal conviction, and 
not the sentiments of a whole community ; also that early 
Christians had abundant means of determining the question 
about the genuineness of the Gospels; that their moral and 
even literary character was much elevated above that of the 
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mass of the heathen around them, and therefore they were more 
capable than was ordinary of judging in the premises ; while at 
the same time we have abundant evidence of their honesty and 
integrity. 1 would commend the whole of this excellent pas- 
sage to the attentive perusal and consideration of every candid 
reader. 

That early Christians did make inquiries respecting subjects 
of this nature, seems to be evident from the fact, that while all 
the spurious Gospels were rejected, the four canonical ones only 
were received. Nay, the matter of investigation went still fur- 
ther. Some of the books of the New Testament, viz. the 
second epistle of Peter, the second and third of John, Jude, and 
in a certain sense the epistle to the Hebrews, and at a later 
period the Apocalypse, were called in question by more or less 
of the churches, and were reckoned by Eusebius among the 
avrtheyouevor. While this fact does not decide against the gen- 
uineness or authenticity of these books, it still serves to shew 
that early Christians were not such stupid and passive recipients 
of any and all kinds of writings and reports, as many Neologists 
would seem to consider them. At any rate, the books about 
which there never seems to have been any dispute i in the church 
catholic, give us a pure and z= account of Christianity in 
its history and in its precepts. Not that others are superfluous ; 
but what I mean is, that if the controverted books were even all 
laid aside, Christianity would still be in all substantial respects 
what it now is. 

Mr. Norton, in order more effectually to remove all the difli- 
culties and objections that lie in the way of the genuineness of 
the Gospels, has examined, in the next place, the theory which 
prevailed somewhat extensively before the time of Eichhorn, of 
the Gospels being derived from one another. Griesbach, for 
example, made a vigorous effort to shew, that Mark is the 
epitomator of Matthew and Luke; while others have supposed 
that Luke made use of Matthew’s Gospel, or Matthew of 
Luke’s, or that some one of the three Evangelists copied from 
both -his predecessors. Notwithstanding all the learning and 
ingenuity which have been expended on this subject, the diffi- 
culties with which it is pressed are overpowering. All the evi- 
dence that one Evangelist copied another, or others, lies in the 
simple fact of similarity, and sometimes even sameness, of ex- 
pression and design, in the different Gospels. But while this, 
as Mr. Norton has most ably and satisfactorily shewn in his 
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Notes, actualiy extends to but a very small part of the Gospels, 
the dissimilarity, or rather, the peculiar characteristics entirely 
appropriate to each writer, extend over far the greater part of 
his work. ‘This fact then is utterly irreconcilable with the 
idea of his being a plagiarist, a copyist, or at least a mere para- 
phrast. ‘The advocates of such theories seem to have entirely 
forgotten, that the discrepancies, or (at any rate) the dissimi- 
larities, between the Gospels, which in point of number and 
importance far exceed the similarities, are to be accounted for as 
well as their near resemblances. Nothing can be further from 
giving a probable account of this, than the supposition that any 
one Evangelist is a mere imitator, or epttomator (as the phrase 
is), of the others. 

But Mr. Norton has brought other considerations to bear 
upon this subject, and I refer the reader to what he has said on 
pp. 152—155 of his work. In particular has he discussed the 
supposition, that any one of the Gospels was composed after 
the apostolic age, in the manner stated above. ‘The estima- 
tion in which they were held, did not admit of their being so 
changed and remodelled. 

The second theory which Mr. Norton examines, is, that the 
Gospels were composed from written documents existing pre- 
viously to their composition. If such were the fact, then these 
were either alike or unlike ; if alike how came the authors of 
the first three Gospels to differ so much from each other? If 
unlike, and yet in good repute, as they must have been in order 
to be adopted as sources of new Gospels, then how came the 
churches to cast away the old Gospels and receive the new 
ones? These and the like considerations Mr. Norton has 
urged in such a way as to render highly improbable the suppo- 
sition, that written documents were the sources of our present 
Gospels. 

A third supposition which he examines, is, that after the age 
of the apostles the present Gospels were composed from tradi- 
tionary accounts then in circulation among Christians. Had 
this been the case, they must have been much more discrepant 
than they now are, and doubtless would have been filled, like 
the apocryphal Gospels which are still extant, with silly and in- 
credible narrations. Besides, Luke expressly states the fact, 
in his preface, that many attempts had already been made, to 
compose narrations concerning the things which Jesus said and 
did; sothat, whenever his Gospel was written, it is manifest that 
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oral tradition was not at that time the only channel in which 
the history of Jesus had been conveyed down. 

After this discussion, which is ably conducted throughout, the 
author comes next to inquire, how the four Gospels ceuld first 
have gained the currency and authority which they did in the 
primitive church, unless they were genuine. 

The improbability, 1 had almost said, the impossibility of this, 
is well exhibited in pp. 164 seq. of his work. Such a thing 
could not have taken place, during the lives of the apostles, as 
the reception of the Gospels attributed to them, unless this was 
well-grounded. ‘Their own denial of the fact, would have de- 
stroyed the credit of the supposititious books. Let us suppose, 
then, that after their death the Gospels first made their appear- 
ance, with their present claims as to authorship ; who would 
have admitted this claim, in case the books had not before been 
heard of? Or did the church expressly agree to authenticate 
these works, at a subsequent period? When and where was 
such a thing done, and when and how was it possible, at that 
period, that it should be done ? 

There is another view of this subject, which is certainly one 
of no small importance in the consideration of it. 'The present 
Gospels exhibited, from the first, many apparent discrepancies 
with each other. ‘These were not overlooked by early Chris- 
tians. In the second century, as we know from abundant testi- 
mony, strenuous efforts were made at conciliation. Origen is 
very full and ample, soon after the close of this century, on 
the subject of these discrepancies. He even magnifies them 
quite beyond the reality, in order that he might urge upon the 
churches his favorite method of allegorical interpretation. ‘The 
greater the differences could be made, the higher the necessity, 
as he thought, of adopting his mode of exegesis. 

With these facts in view, how can it well be accounted for, 
that the early churches did universally rceieve all four of the 
present Gospels? Had not their genuineness enforced this re- 
ception, nothing can be more natural than to suppose, that, like 
the Corinthian church in regard to their teachers, one party 
would prefer one Gospel and another party would receive 
another. ‘Thus endless and wide-spread contest, instead of uni- 
versal harmony, would have arisen among the early churches. 
This whole subject is amply and ably illustrated in pp. 167 seq. 
of our author’s work. 

Still another consideration he urges upon us. The Jewish 
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and Gentile parts of the Christian church had been much di- 
vided, even in the apostolic age, in regard to questions about the 
reception of the Mosaic law. ‘This and other sources of dissen- 
sion, so common and of so long standing between Jew and Gen- 
tile, instead of diminishing among the Palestine Jews, seem to 
have been augmented after the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘The 
sects of the Ebionites and Nazarenes grew out of the Jewish 
party ; and to these the great body of Christians, at a very 
early period, became decidedly hostile. How then could the 
Gospels, the work of Jews, have been forced upon the reception 
of the Gentile Christians, after the division between the two 
parties became so marked and so permanently established ? 
Confessedly and plainly the Gospels flowed from a Hebrew 
source. If Luke and Mark were not Hebrews, (the probability 
is that they were of Hebrew descent, at least in part), still all 
antiquity unites in ascribing their Gospels mainly to the influence 
of Peter and Paul, and in supposing that these writings under- 
went their superintendance or revision. How then could the 
Gentile part of the church reject all other Gospels and receive 
our present canonical ones, which are of Hebrew origin, if it 
were not well and generally known, and believed without any 
doubt, that they are genuine ? 
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Mr. Norton urges these and other questions in a forcible man- 
ner, and well adapted to produce conviction. I hope the reader 
will not satisfy himself with the brief sketch that I have given 
of the nature of his argument, without perusing the original. 

In the succeeding paragraph our author has a passage, which 
the reader will thank me for inserting here. 


It is acknowledged that the four Gospels were received with the 
greatest respect, as genuine and sacred books, by catholic Christians, 
that is, by the great body of Christians, at the end of the second cen- 
tury. But earlier than this time, it has been pretended, that we find 
no trace of their existence ; and hence it has been inferred that be- 
fore this time, they were not in common use and were but little 
known, even if extant in their present state. 1 shall hereafter pro- 
duce notices of their existence at a much earlier period. But waving 
for the present this consideration, the reasoning appears not a little 
extraordinary. About the end of the second century, the Gospels 
were reverenced as sacred books by a community dispersed over the 
world, composed of men of different nations and languages. There 
were, to say the least, sixty thousand copies of’ them in existence ; 
they were read in the churches of Christians ; they were continually 
quoted, and appealed to, as of the highest authority; their reputa- 
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tion was as well established among believers from one end of the 
Roman empire to the other, as it is, at the present day, among 
Christians in any country. But it is asserted that before that period, 
we find no trace of their existence ; and it is, therefore, inferred that 
they were not in common use, and but little known, even if extant 
in their present form. This reasoning is of the same kind, as if any 
one were to say, that the first mention of Egyptian Thebes is in the 
poems of Homer. He, indeed, describes it as a city, which poured 
a hundred armies from its hundred gates ; but his is the first mention of 
it, and, therefore, we have no reason to suppose, that before his time, 
it was a place of any considerable note. The general reception of 
the Gospels as books of the highest authority, at the end of the 
second century, necessarily implies their celebrity at a much earlier 
period, and the long continued operation of causes, sufficient to pro- 
duce so remarkable a phenomenon; pp. 177 seq. 


Further remarks, expanding, illustrating, and enforcing this 
view, are made in the sequel, which well deserve the reader’s 
attention. 

Chap. II. of Part IT. is devoted toa discussion of the evidence 
respecting the authors of the Gospels, to be derived from the 
works of Justin Martyr, who flourished about 140—160, and 
who lived in Palestine, i.e. at Flavia Neapolis in Samaria, 
and was a native of that place, although of Gentile extraction. 
The question has been strenuously agitated, of late, whether 
Justin, who so often and largely quotes evangelical history, has 
quoted our present Gospels. ‘The works to which he contin- 
ually appeals, he designates by the title of *4xouvnuovevpare 
tav Anoorolwy,i.e. Memoirs of the Apostles. Into the ex- 
amination of this subject Mr. Norton has gone deeply, and with 
great patience, and candor, and accuracy, brought out to our 
view all the substantial facts which are concerned in making up 
a judgment upon the question presented. Not content with the 
sixty pages in the body of his work, which are devoted to this 
interesting topic, the author has given us twenty-six more closely 
printed ones in his Notes (pp. ccvit. seq.), in which he has pro- 
duced a multitude of passages from Justin, in order to illustrate 
and fortify his position, viz. that Justin did quote our present 
Gospels. 

I deem his argument to be a triumphant one. It was moreo- 
ver specially needed, after the recent and laboured attempt of 
Credner, to show’ that Justin has quoted a Petrine Gospel, and 
not any of our present canonical ones ; although he is forced to 
concede that Justin was not unacquainted with the latter. Long 
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ago I came to the same conclusion which Mr. Norton has de- 
fended, by reading Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. 
The discrepancies between his quotations and the passages in 
our Gospels which he designs to quote, have been laid hold of 
by Credner, and by many others before him, in order to shew 
that Justin must have appealed to some work different from our 
canonical Gospels. But what is that work? A Petrine Gos- 
pel; a Gospel according to the Hebrews; Memoirs of the 
Apostles (with this peculiar and appropriate title) ; and other 
like works, have been selected by some as the sources of Jus- 
tin’s quotations. But of all the so named books, (some of the 
names are but imaginary as actual titles), not one remains with 
which we can now compare Justin’s quotations. How then can 
it be ascertained that he quoted from them? 

If it be still urged, that the difference between Justin’s quo- 
tations and the actual text of our Gospels is so great, that we 
must suppose him to have quoted some other books; the 
answer to this is, a denial of the fact, and an exhibition of rea- 
sons sufficient to constitute a stable ground on which we may 
rest this denial. Justin differs no more in his quotations from 
the Scriptures, than most of the early fathers do. ‘This I know to 
be fact, from repeated examination of several of them in relation to 
this same matter. Chapter and verse did not exist, in his days, 
in the Mss. of the New Testament. The process of unrolling 
a Ms. in order to get at a particular passage so as to copy it 
verbatim, was a very tedious one compared with the process of 
finding any thing in our present printed volumes. There were 
no Concordances of the New Testament in those days. Ina 
word, a man who was writing with fervour of mind could not, 
on any ordinary occasion, stop long enough to hunt out the ex- 
act places where particular texts occurred, in the midst of so 
many embarrassments which would occasion long delay. We 
must add to all this, that in the days of Justin, the memory was 
ordinarily trusted to and employed much more than at the pres- 
ent time. Hence we see every where, in the early fathers, 
memoriter quotations —a multitude indeed of them which are 
most palpably of such a nature, among authors who wrote, as 
all acknowledge, after the period when our four canonical Gos- 
pels were exclusively and generally admitted by the churches. 
On the ground that has served for an attack upon the quotations 
of Justin, those of Clemens Romanus, of Irenaeus, of Tertullian, 
of Clemens Alexandrinus and others, might be proscribed. 
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What proves so much, however, does not prove enough for the 
purposes of those who would reject the testimony of Justin in 
favour of our present canonical Gospels. 

Besides, there is one simple test of this whole matter. Justin 
has repeatedly quoted the same passages from the Gospels more 
than once. Now in doing this, he has varied in the same way 
from himself as he has fromthe originals. This Mr. Norton has 
abundantly exhibited, by submitting to our inspection the various 
passages of Justin where this is done. ‘The reader will find them 
in the Notes, pp. ccxx seq. He will also find passages quo- 
ted from the Old Testament by Matthew, with variations from 
the Septuagint version, in quoting which passages again Justin 
has followed the peculiarities of Matthew, and not of the original 
Greek or Hebrew Scriptures. 

If any one doubts, after all, whether there is not some force 
in the argument of Credner and others in respect to the dis- 
crepance between Justin’s quotations and the Gospels, let him 
spend a few days in studying the quotations from the Scriptures, 
which exist in the works of the early Christian writers. I might 
even say: Let him peruse the New Testament, where he will 
find a discrepance between the quotations from the Old ‘Testa- 
ment and the originals themselves, whether Greek or Hebrew, 
which is not much unlike that exhibited by Justin. 

For these reasons I cannot doubt that Mr. Norton is in the 
right, in this very important matter ; so clearly in the right, that, 
as it seems to my mind, no reasonable objections can be made 
against his conclusions. 

At all events, the reader cannot fail to perceive, if he atten- 
tively peruses the views which Mr. Norton has given us in re- 
lation to this subject, that he has bestowed great pains and 
labour upon the consideration of it, and that his conclusion is not 
to be rejected on the bare ground of hypothesis, or for the sake 
of establishing some favorite theory. 

In justice to the labour which Mr. Norton has expended on 
this subject, I ought to give a passage from him which ‘states 
his reasons for it. 


The examination of the passages which we have gone over, is of 
more interest than may appear at first sight. Justin carries us back 
to the age which followed that of the apostles. His writings have 
been searched for the purpose of finding some notices of Christ, or 
some intimations relating to him, different from the accounts of the 
evangelists. It will be perceived that nothing which can be regarded 
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as of any importance has been discovered. On the contrary, he 
gives a great part of the history of Christ, in perfect harmony with 
what is found in the Gospels, sometimes agreeing in words, and 
always in meaning. We may infer, therefore, that the account of 
Christ, contained in the Gospels, was that which his followers had 
taught, and had received, as true, from the beginning ; that it was 
the account which Christians acknowledged as the foundation of their 
faith ; and that there were no opposing narratives respecting him, 
which disappeared in part, and in part coalesced into the forms 
which the four Gospels present. It is remarkable, that in so early a 
writer as Justin, we discover so little matter, additional to what is con- 
tained in the Gospels ; so little, which it is necessary to suppose de- 
rived from any other source. The most satisfactory explanation of 
this phenomenon seems to be, that the Gospels had come down from 
the apostolic age with such a weight of authority, there was such an 
entire reliance upon their credibility, that it was generally felt to be 
unwise and unsafe to blend any uncertain accounts with the history 
contained in these works. Such accounts, therefore, were neglected 


and forgotten. ‘The Gospels extinguished all feebler lights; pp. 
222 seq. 


All there is to meet such an array of proof in favour of the 
position that Justin quoted our canonical Gospels, is the supposi- 
tion that he quoted the Gospel according to the Hebrews or the 
Petrine Gospel, as Credner is fond of naming it. But in Jus- 
tin’s day this Gospel, whatever it was, seems to have existed 
only in Hebrew, so far as we can gather from ancient testimo- 
ny. Now there is little or no probability that Justin made use 
of a Hebrew Gospel. All his quotations of the Old Testament 
shew that he used the Septuagint version, and not the Hebrew 
Scriptures. And so in respect tothe New Testament. He 
quotes passages, for example, from Matthew and Luke, where 
these Evangelists do not agree exactly either with the Septua- 
gint or with the original Hebrew, and in these quotations Justin 
exhibits the peculiarities of the Evangelists in distinction from 
both of the originals. Now, even if we suppose Justin to have 
well understood the Hebrew, and to have translated from it in 
his Old Testament quotations, how can we suppose, with any 
degree of probability, that his translation would minutely accord 
with the peculiarities of Luke or of Matthew ? 

There can be no doubt that Justin, living as he did at Flavia 
Neapolis, and surrounded as he was by those who spoke the 
later Hebrew, must have had some good understanding of the 
conversation-Hebrew of his day. But it would be difficult 
indeed, to find in all his works any traces of a literary or critical 
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knowledge on his part, of the Hebrew. ‘The instance of his 
nae Sage, Fo regard to the word uray, produced by Mr. 
Norton in a Note on p. 226, is amusing, and instructive with 
respect to the point in question. He says, that Saray signifies 
apostate, in the language of the Jews and Syrians; and—y¢; 

the Greek case-ending of the word) means a serpent ‘tm: , 
tin with a feeble sound of the mn, which was often the 
case with the ancients). Such an etymology he must have 
obtained, one would naturally suppose, from some Jewish Rabbi 
who meant to impose upon his credulity. The slightest gram- 
matical knowledge of the Hebrew must have taught him that 
neither part of such an explanation is correct ; and that the 
latter part is even ridiculous. 

It is not probable, therefore, that Justin used the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews; nor even that he used the itcow 
Gospel of Matthew, if that were indeed extant and in circula- 
tion at his time. ‘The proofs that he used the Gospel of Mat- 
thew as it now is, are indeed unanswerable ; for he has copied 
some peculiarities of it, which we cannot -rationally suppose 
would have been adopted by accident. 

I am aware that Credner supposes the Petrine Gospel, which 
he thinks was quoted by Justin, to have existed at a very early 
period ; and also that the real Gospel of Matthew and this ficti- 
tious one, or at any rate the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
were alike as to the peculiarities in question. It is, indeed, a 
very convenient and easy way of getting rid of difficulties, when 
we are at liberty to imagine any kind of facts which are adapt- 
ed to our purpose, and then conclude that they must have ac- 
tually existed, because they dispose of our difficulties so happi- 
ly. This, at all events, is one of Credner’s ways of getting 
himself out of trouble. He is undoubtedly a man of great in- 
dustry and of much reading, but of a strong bias in favour of 
his own theories, and filled to the brim with them. His book 
affords much useful material for more sober and judicious writ- 
ers, and he is often striking and original in his remarks ; but he 
lacks—egregiously lacks—the Bedachtsamkeit of such men 
as Morus, Ernesti, and the younger Tittmann. 

It would seem then to be quite probable, if not altogether 
certain, from the circumstances above exhibited, that Justin did 
not quote the Gospel according to the Hebrews. What then did 
he quote? In answer to this I must present a paragraph from 
Mr. Norton. 
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If it be still denied that he used our present Gospels, then, in re- 
gard to any other single book, which he may be conjectured to have 
quoted, it must answer to the following conditions. It must have 
been one which he and other Christians believed, or professed to be- 
lieve, “ written by apostles and companions of apostles ;” it must 
gave been of high authority among Christians, a sacred book, read 
in their churches; and it must, immediately after he wrote, have 
fallen into entire neglect and oblivion ; for no mention of it, or allu- 
sion to it, is discoverable in any writer who succeeded him. But it 
is impossible to believe ail these propositions to be true of any book. 

Excepting the Gospels, therefore, no history of Christ can be na- 
med, or imagined with any probability, which Justin might have 
used. The presumption, then, arising from the coincidence of his 
quotations with the text of the Gospels, is left to operate with its 
whole force ; pp. 230 seq. 

In the sequel Mr. Norton proceeds to adduce various testi- 
monies from Justin, which serve both to show that he quoted 
our canonical Gospels, and to confirm the fact that they were 
regarded by him as undoubtedly genuine. 

In particular should it be noted here, as a fact which is of 
much importance, that Eusebius, who quotes so many ecclesi- 
astical writers that preceded him, and makes it a point to pro- 
duce any thing peculiar or striking in them, although he gives 
a full account (for him) of Justin and his writings, says not a 
word of his quoting any spurious Gospels; while at the same 
time he tells us, that Hegesippus, the contemporary of Justin, ap- 
peals to the Gospel of the Hebrews. It is quite clear, there- 
fore, that Eusebius did not consider Justin as making such an 
appeal. 

When, in addition to all this, we call to mind that Justin 
speaks of the books to which he appeals for his evangelical 
history, as being counted sacred, as read in the assemblies of 
Christians on the Lord’s day in connection with the Old Tes- 
tament, and other like things, there does not seem to be much 
room for even suspicion that Justin did not quote our present 
Gospels. 

Mr. Norton then sums up his discussion in the following 
manner : 


The argument urged in the last chapter is, in its nature, cumula- 
tive ; and the accession of force to be derived from the evidence af- 
forded by the writings of Justin Martyr is not to be disregarded. 
He carries us one step higher in our advances toward the apostolic 
age. What was before a matter of inference, it may be thought of 
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necessary inference, becomes a matter of testimony. We learn di- 
rectly from his writings, that the Gospels were received by Christians 
of his age, that is by those Christians, during the first half of the sec- 
ond century, as the authentic and sacred records of the history of 
their master, the works of his apostles and their companions. 


Finally Mr. Norton makes the appeal to the testimony of 
Papias, as recorded by Eusebius, and to that of Luke himself 
as exhibited in Acts 1: 1,2. Papias expressly mentions the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark; and Luke appeals, in the pas- 
sage to which reference is made above, to a Gospel that had 
been composed by himself. Thus is testimony carried back 
to the very age of the apostles ; and if any credit is due to it, 
it is decisive. Can any one produce a good reason why it 
should not be credited ? 

Mr. Norton does not appeal to the first Epistle of Clemens 
Romanus, (to the second which is undoubtedly spurious he 
could not appeal), nor to the Epistle of Polycarp to the Ephe- 
sians, nor to the Shepherd of Hermas, nor to the Epistles of 
Barnabas or Ignatius. The two last of these are of such doubt- 
ful authority, that an appeal would be out of place in such a 
book as his, unless he had the intention of collecting together 
every thing, whether strong or weak, apposite or inapposite. 
As to the Shepherd of Hermas, there is no satisfactory evidence 
that it quotes any portion of the Gospels. But in respect to 
the Epistles of Clement of Rome and of Polycarp, there is room 
to doubt, inasmuch as the genuineness of them in general can- 
not be fairly called in question, whether Mr. Norton has judged 
well in omitting the evidence from them. He has, indeed, given 
us his reasons for so doing, in ¢ VII. p. cclxxxiv. of his Adden- 
da. But Lam not fully satisfied with them, although I acknow- 
ledge that they deserve very serious consideration. 

Mr. Norton alleges that tle Gospels are not named in these 
writings ; and although there are passages in them which accord 
with some portions of the Gospels, yet they may have sprung 
from traditionary reports, and not from written documents. 
Consequently, as he thinks, it would only weaken his cause to 
rely on arguments which might be of dubious efficacy. Some 
one might say, when appeal was made to these writers, that 
they who lived so near to the apostles, or rather, who were 
contemporary with them, might have drawn their quotations 
from other sources than those of our canonical Gospels. 

This caution on the part of Mr. Norton is certainly much 
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better than the opposite practice of heaping together all sorts of 
testimony, good and bad, and leaving it to the readers to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff. But 1 would suggest here, 
whether Mr. Norton has fairly been consistent with himself. 
Justin Martyr does not name any of our Gospels. He lived, 
moreover, so near the time of the apostles, that he must have 
been familiarly acquainted with some of their contemporaries, 
and have heard from them many accounts of the apostles’ 
preaching and conversation. From these he may have quoted 
many a passage, perhaps most passages, which Mr. Norton re- 
gards as taken from the Gospels. Yet Mr. Norton, and with 
good reason, pleads strongly for the admission of Justin as a 
legitimate witness in the cause which he is advocating. So 
would I plead for Clement of Rome. ‘There are things, no 
doubt, foisted into his Epistle, in some later age ; yet they stand 
out as altogether different from the body of his work, and are 
as plainly spurious as the three famous passages of a confessedly 
spurious origin, which have been foisted into " Gospels, and 
which Mr. Norton exhibits on p. xev. seq. of his Addenda. 
But the body of the epistle is of a sober, solid, affectionate 
cast, not profound, indeed, but still edifying to the primitive 
Christians, and adapted to persuade. 

That Clement does not name the books of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, is clear enough. But is it not equally so, that he does 
not name the books of the Old Testament? He does, indeed, 
call some of the prophets by name, but as individuals he men- 
tions their names, not as books. Chapters, verses, titles, i. e. 
running titles, | take to be all of modern origin. Certainly the 
now usual titles of the Gospels betray an origin quite subse- 
quent to the primitive age. Evayyediov xara... is not the 
way in which an author would usually, if at all, make out his 
own title. It must have arisen from a later Redactor, who, 
seeing there were four books that all claimed to be Gospels, 
and all of which were acknowledged to be so, distinguished 
them by a xara before the names, which seems to express the 
following sense, viz., the Gospel as it is presented or repre- 
sented by Matthew, etc. Sul, I am aware that the Greek 
writers sometimes ased xara before the names of authors, 
yet not simply in the way of designating a mere title ; see 
Kuinoel, Comm. Vol. I. Proleg. ¢ 2. All things considered, 
however, nothing can be more plain to my own mind, than that 
the usual running titles of our Gospels were not in the Mss. of 
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Justin’s day, nor, of course, in that of Clemens Romanus ; and 
this is a sufficient reason why the names of respective Gospels 
are not familiarly appealed to, as in our day. 

I will not say, however, that there is as much reason to rely 
on Clement as a witness in the case before us, as on Justin ; 
because the former lived much nearer the source of authentic 
tradition, than the latter, and may have oftener appealed to it. 
But still, when I compare, as I have done more than once, all 
the quotations by Clement from the Old Testament, with those 
which he adduces from the New, I can perceive no important 
difference in either case as to the modes of quotation, and I am 
led to believe, that in general he drew in both cases alike from 
written sources. This will not exclude the belief, at the same 
time, that now and then a passage occurs, which has come 
down, like some of Paul’s quotations of the Saviour’s words, by 
oral communication. I doubt not that such is the case with 
some of Justin’s quotations. But why such an advantage should 
be taken of this, by Credner, Eichhorn, and others, is a differ- 
ent question. ‘They doubtless had their reasons for so doing. 
But I should deem it to be just as reasonable for me to say, 
that in Paul’s time there was a Gospel different from our four 
in circulation, because he appeals to the words of our Lord, 
“ Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” as well known and 
familiar to the churches, which words are not in any of the ca- 
nonical Gospels. 

Mr. Norton, then, as it seems to me, might have safely and 
soundly admitted the testimony of Clement of Rome, with the 
simple abatement to its validity, that it is somewhat more pos- 
sible, if not probable, in his case, than in that of Justin Martyr, 
that oral tradition might be the source of appeal. 

Here ends the text of the first volume of Mr. Norton’s im- 
portant work. He tells us, (very gladly dowe hear it after 
what he has already written), that he shall next examine the 
evidence in favour of the genuineness of the Gospels, which 
may be inferred from the use of them by the earlier heretical 
sects. I doubt not that much land here remains to be possessed ; 
and I trust Mr. Norton will give us an accurate and intelligible 
survey of it. 

Thus much for the text of Mr. Norton’s book, including 
several of the Notes which could not well be disjoined in our 
view of subjects discussed. But his Addenda or Notes com- 
prise a much greater body of matter than the text; for they 
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take up 290 pages of small print, while the text occupies only 
248 of pica type. Some account must therefore be given of 
the Notes ; in regard to which one may truly say, that they are 
scarcely of less importance than the text itself.. Some of them 
are indeed even of a higher cast than any of the text; for they 
comprise the result of more severe, extended, and protracted 
effort, and of higher intellectual exertion. After saying thus 
much, the reader will naturally expect me to exhibit some ade- 
quate reasons for such opinion. 

The Notes commence with an examination of Griesbach’s 
celebrated theory, respecting the Western, the Alexandrian, and 
the Byzantine classes or (as he names them) recenstons of Mss. 
It is well known that he considered this theory as fundamental 
in judging of the text of the New Testament ; for the goodness 
of a reading is not estimated by him according to the number of 
Mss., nor yet according to their antiquity merely, but very much 
by the authority of the class or recension to which it belongs. 

Griesbach affirms, that these respective classes of Mss. are so 
diverse from each other, and each so distinctly marked in its 
own way, that it is altogether an easy matter at once to sepa- 
rate and distinguish them. Of the Western text, as exhibited 
in Tertullian and Cyprian, he says that “ it differs toto suo hab- 
itu universoque colorc,i. e. in its whole costume and entire col- 
ouring, from that which was used by Origen.” 

The first object of Mr. Norton is, to examine the correctness 
of this allegation. Afier giving a brief but lucid statement of 
the principal sources on which Griesbach relies in order to es- 
tablish his classification, and of the respective characteristics 
which he assigns to each, Mr. Norton proceeds to compare 
what this learned critic has said, in different passages of his 
works, in relation to more or less Mss. of these classes. The 
argumentum ad hominem has seldom been used with more dex- 
terity or to better effect, than Mr. Norton has here employed 
it. In a word, he plainly exposes the learned critic to the charge 
of frequent and great oversights in relation to this subject, of 
fluctuating opinion, and finally of absolute and downright self- 
contradiction. 

Thus much for the consistency of Griesbach’s views. Mr. 
Norton, however, does not stop here. He goes on to show 
how difficult, rather how impossible, it is to establish a theory 
like that of Griesbach, from facts as they lie before'us. It is 
wonderful, indeed, how widely the views of Griesbach have 
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been propagated, in relation to the subject of classifying Mss. 
Soon after his theory was broached, an examination of it was 
commenced on the part of some. Yet their efforts do not ap- 
pear to have been generally recognized. Matthaei attacked 
this Jusus naturae of criticism very soon after its birth, and dealt 
out some rough and heavy blows which made it stagger. 
Eichhorn followed up in some good measure and seconded his ef- 
forts, to the still farther annoyance of this ill-starred progeny. Dr. 
Laurence struck through and through the very vitals of it, and 
let out its heart’s blood ; (Remarks on the Systemat. Classiff. of 
Mss. by Griesbach). Others of less name dug the grave and 
decently buried it. But Mr. Norton has disinterred its remains, 
burned them to ashes, and scattered these to the four winds 
of heaven. May there never arise from them any phoenix-like 
yévynua, which shall cost the critical world as much trouble 
to hunt it déwn, as the original monster has done ! 

No where in his whole w vork does Mr. Norton appear to more 
advantage, than in canvassing the subject before us. In order 
that the reader may have a specimen of the nature of the sub- 
ject and of the reasoning employed, I must present him with a 
passage from Mr. Norton, and from Dr. Laurence as quoted 
by him. 


The quotations of Origen afford, according to Griesbach, the high- 
est standard of comparison for the Alexandrine class. But respect- 
ing these quotations, Dr. Laurence remarks as follows; “ In orde: 
to ascertain the true character of the readings of Origen, the whole 
of them together, and not a partial selection, should be examined. 
With this impression, I have given all which a diligent investigation 
enabled me to discover, in the Epistles of St. Paul, and have noted 
those which agree with other Alexandrine authorities, or with the 
Western, or with both. The total amount of his readings is sia 
hundred and wae out of which there are two hundred and aon. 
siz, which coincide with either Western or Alexandrine authority, « 
with both. Of the remainder, many, indeed, not unfreque sntly ac- 
cord with the Byzantine, but many more are perfectly insulated.” 
* But, notwithstanding the great amount of this i incongruous remain- 
der, there are found a sufficient number of congruous re vadings for 
the purpose, at least, of a comparative examination.” 

“ There occur two hundred and twenty-six, which coincide with 
one or both of the classes alluded to. Of these, one hundred and 
eighteen are supported by Western authority alone, ninety by both 
Western and Alexandrine united, and only eighteen by Alexandrine 
alone. Supposing the existence of an Alexandrine text, we may 
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presume that Origen would frequently have associates of that des- 
cription in peculiar readings ; but this presumption is far from being 
warranted by fact. For in truth, the very reverse takes place : as, 
out of two hundred and twenty-six re ading: s, Origen has but eighteen 
distinguishable from the Western text, in which he is joined by any 
other Alexandrine Father. Nor even in this limited number of 
eighteen, does he read in conjunction with more than one Alexan- 
drine, (sometimes with Clemens, and sometimes eer % yril,) except 
in the following five instances: Rom. iti. 30; 1 Cor. 13; vii. 8; 
Ephes. v. 25; Philip. i. 24; in which he receives a bie support. 
On the other hand, his alliance with Western authority, in exclusion 
of the Alexandrine, is so intimate, that he reads with that alone, not 
eighteen, but one hundred and eighteen times, a full moiety of the 
whole amount. Neither does he here often read with one or two, 
but generally (the source indeed being more prolific) with numerous 
associates.” 

Besides Origen, Clement of Alexandria is another of Griesbach’s 
principal Alexandrine authorities. Of Clement, however, he himself 
thus speaks in his last work: “I readily concede, that he often 
quoted piniegtta of the New Testament from the Western edition, 
and agrees wonderfully (et consentire mirum in modum) with the 

Cambridge manuscript. But he agrees also not unfrequently (non 
raro consonat) with manuscripts of the Alexandrine text, the Vati- 
can, Ephrem, and Codex Ste phi ini 4); and this not only in passages 
where they give the same reading with the ‘ambridge manuscript, 
but in passages also where the Alexandrine authorities differ from 
the Western. It may appear, from all that has been quoted, that 
Clement and Origen, though put forward as leaders in the cause, are 
but doubtful Alexandrines, and well disposed to go over tothe ene- 
my ; or rather that they are both open traitors. More seriously, it 
ise oh yt that there is no ground for distinguishing under the name 
Alewandrine, or in any other manner, the text which appears in 
their quotations from the text found in certain other authorities call- 
ed Western; pp. xii seq. 


The reader needs only to be reminded, in order fully to under- 
stand the nature of the representation in the last paragraph of 
this extract, that the Cambridge Ms. or Codex Bezae is re- 
garded as a le ading authority in the supposed peculiar readings 
of what is called the Western Recension. 

I have already quoted so much of Mr. Norton’s book as al- 
most to expose myself to a legal charge of republication without 
the liberty of the author. For the future, therefore, I must re- 
trench, however unwillingly | may do it, for the sake of keep- 
ing within the more appropriate bounds of a reviewer. 
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I may with great propriety add, that learnestly hope none 
of my readers will be content with the meagre account | 
have now given of Mr. Norton’s masterly Note, on the subject of 
Griesbach’s recensions. The contradiction of himself by Gries- 
bach, his wavering opinions, his repeated modifications, and, 
finally his virtual abandonment of his own former system, in his 
latest work, i. e. his Commentarius Criticus, are all exempli- 
fied briefly, but plainly and in a most convincing manner. 

Hug’s recensions, too, come in, and very deservedly, for a 
part of “Mr. Norton’s attention. He examines the alleged the- 
ory of the recensions of Lucian and Hesychius, and shews how 
entirely destitute it is of any ancient testimony which is at all 
adapted to establish it. [n particular, I do not see how Mr. 
Norton’s construction of the famous passage in Jerome, cited 
on p. xxvii., and which has been used for the support of the 
above named recensions, can be met and refuted. I cannot en- 
tertain a doubt that he has given the proper and the only intel- 
ligible construction, which can be put upon the original as it 
stands in the text of Jerome. 

I can present only a few sentences more from our author's 
Note on the subject of Mss., which will give the reader the gist 
of his conclusion. 


From what has been said, I think it evident, that the appearances 
in our authorities for settling the text of the New Testament afford 
no countenance to the theory of recensions, maintained by Gries- 
bach and other critics; that there is no ground for a distinction be- 
tween an Alexandrine and a Western text; of which Griesbach re- 
presents the difference as so great, and that the peculiarities of the 
Byzantine text may be explained without recourse to the supposition 
of a recension. ‘The hypothesis is equally destitute of historical ev- 
idence ; yet it is incredible that we should not have found in ancient 
authors frequent mention of those supposed recensions, if they had 
actually been made. So far from this, however, their existence is 
inconsistent with the few notices respecting the history of the text 
of the New Testament, contained in the writers of the first four 
centuries ; p. Xxxil. 

Jerome, in the Preface to his Latin translation of the Gospels, 
says that he had corrected the errors before existing in the Latin 
copies by comparing together Greek manuscripts, that is, he pro- 
ceeds to say, ancient manuscripts. Not a e has been pro- 
duced from any Christian writer of antiquity which speaks of a 
standard corrected text as of authority ; nothing answering to the 

abundant mention in modern writers of the corrected texts of Gries- 
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bach, Koppe, and others ; nor is there a notice of any collection and 
comparison of the various readings of the New Testament, or of any 
book of the New Testament. 

We may conclude, then, that all our present authorities for set- 
tling the text of the New Testament are to be referred to the origi- 
nal text, as their nearer or more remote standard, without the inter- 
vention of such recensions as have been supposed. This conclusion 
is important in regard to the history and criticism of the text of the 
New Testament, and especially as strengthening our confidence, 
which the theory of Griesbach is adapted to weaken, in the genuine- 
ness and authority of such a corrected text as we have at the pres- 
ent day ample means of forming ; pp. xxxiii seq. 


Most sincerely do I hope that this Note of Mr. Norton’s will 
grow up into a little book, on the highly important subject 
which he has here discussed. So much attention to it as he has 
already paid, has fitted him for the composition of such a book 
as I have named ; in which he should not only dissipate, as he 
has here done, the illusions of the classifiers, but shew how, 
why, and wherein, the various critical editions of the New Tes- 
tament already before the public have erred in the estimation of 
their authorities, by which they have decided the worth of various 
readings. Some sensible and useful hints on this great subject, Mr. 
Norton will find to aid him in Schott’s Isagoge, and in the pre- 
face to his volume of Comm. in Gal. et I. If. Thess. Such a 
volume, conducted in the spirit and with the ability of the Note 
that has now been considered, is a desideratum in English sa- 
cred literature, and would be one of the most important favors 
that Mr. Norton could bestow on the republic of letters. 

The third section of Note A. brings before the reader the sub- 
ject of the various readings of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, considered in relation to their character and importance. 

When the critical edition of the New Testament by Mill was 
published, it was discovered, that the Mss. which had been com- 
pared, afforded about 30,000 variations from the Textus Recep- 
tus, i. e. the common or usual text of the Greek Testament. 
Since that period, the number of various readings has been greatly 
augmented by new comparisons, and amounts, at present, to 
more than 100,000. 

The subject was in a manner new, when Mill published his 
work, and it took strong hold upon the public feeling. One 
portion of the community were struck with horror at the idea 
that there were 30,000 variations from the received text, in 
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other authorities which were claimed as of equal or greater 
weight than belonged to the Mss. from which the Textus Re- 
ceptus had been published. Even Whitby, enlightened as he 
was, and liberal enough, to be sure, in his theological notions, 
felt bined impelled by a proper regard to the authority and 
credit of the New Testame nt, to write a book avainst Mill’s vavi- 
ous readings ; and from the manner of his book, there can be no 
doubt that he thought himself to be ‘ doing God service,” whilk 
performing his task. But, on the other hand, skepties wer 
filled with exultation, maarauoh as they deemed the eredit ot 
the New ‘Testament writings to be destroyed, by such a nun- 
berless host of variations and contradictions. 

Collins among the infidels, who was by no means an inferior 
sort of a man, gave vent to his feelings on this occasion. This 

called forth from Richard Bentley his famous Remarks on Fre: 

Thinking, in which is a passage extracted by Mr. Norton, of so 
deep an interest and of such great worth, that I should do in- 
_justice to my readers, and to the subject hace the occasion also, 
if I omitted the presentation of it. 

Mr. Norton remarks, that the number of various readings in 
the New Testament is probably less in proportion, than in most 
of the classic authors ; which, if it be correct, (and we are going 


to see that it is), giv es us more confidence in the genuine ness of 
the New Testament text than in that of the great body of the 
classic writers. In justification of this remark Mr. Norton cites 
a passage from the book of Bentley that has just been named, 
which runs as follows : 


“Terence is now in one of the best conditions of any of the clas- 
sic writers; the oldest and best copy of him is now in the Vatican 
library, which comes nearest to the poet’s own hand ; but even that 
has hundreds of errors, most of which may be mended out of other 
exemplars, that are otherwise more recent and of inferior value. | 
myself have collated several, and do affirm that I have seen twenty 
thousand various lections in that little author, not near so big as thie 
whole New Testament ; and am morally sure, that if half the num- 
ber of manuscripts were collated for Terence with that niceness 
and minuteness which has been used in twice as many for the New 
Testament, the number of the variations would amount to above 
fifty thousand. 

“In the manuscripts of the New Testament, the variations have 
been noted with a religious, not to say superstitious exactness. Ev- 
ery difference in spelling, in the smallest particle or article of speech, 
in the very order or collocation of words without real change, has 
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been studiously registered. Nor has the text only been ransacked, 
but all the ancient versions, the Latin vulgate, Italic, Syriac, A&thi- 
opic, Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and Saxon; nor these only, 
but all the dispersed citations of the Greek and Latin Fathers in a 
course of five hundred years. What wonder then, if with all this 
scrupulous search in every hole and corner, the varieties rise to thir- 
ty thousand ? when in all ancient books of the same bulk, whereof 
the manuscripts are numerous, the variations are as many or more, 
and yet no versions to swell the reckoning. 

“The editors of profane authors do not use to trouble their read- 
ers, or risk their own reputation, by an useless list of every small 
slip committed by a lazy or ignorant scribe. What is thought com- 
mendable in an edition of Scripture, and has the name of fairness 
and fidelity, would in them be deemed impertinence and trifling. 
Hence the reader not versed in ancient manuscripts is deceived into 
an opinion, that there were no more variations in the copies, than 
what the editor has communicated. Whereas, if the like scrupu- 
lousness was observed in registering the smallest changes in profane 
authors, as is allowed, nay required in sacred, the now formidable 
number of thirty thousand would appear a very trifle. 

“It is manifest that books in verse are not near so obnoxious to 
variations as those in prose ; the transcriber, if he is not wholly ig- 
norant and stupid, being guided by the measures, and hindered from 
such alterations as do not fall in with the laws of numbers. And 
yet even in poets the variations are so very many as can hardly be 
conceived without use and experience. In the late edition of Tibul- 
lus by the learned Mr. Broukhuise, you have a register of various 
lections in the close of that book ; where you may see at the first 
view that they are as many as the lines. The same is visible in 
Plautus set out by Paraeus. I myself, during my travels, have had 
the opportunity to examine several manuscripts of the poet Manilius ; 
and can assure you that the variations I have met with are twice as 
many as all the lines of the book.”—pp. 983—95, 8th Ed. 

To take a few books immediately at hand, 1 perceive by a loose 
computation from a table at the end of Wakefield’s Lucretius, that 
he has collected about twelve thousand various readings of that au- 
thor (exclusive of mere differences of orthography), from five print- 
ed copies only. Weiske’s edition of Longinus presents more 
than three thousand various readings of the ‘Treatise on the Sub- 
lime, a work of about the length of the Gospel of Mark, collected 
from eight manuscripts and two early editions. And Bekker has 
published variations from his text of the writings contained in his 
edition of Plato, which fill seven hundred and seventy-eight crowded 
octavo pages, and amount to | know not how many more than sixty 
thousand ; the manuscripts used on each of the different writings be- 
ing on an average about thirteen. ‘The various readings of the New 
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Testament, it is to be remembered, have been collected from a ve- 
ry great number of manuscripts of the original, manuscripts of nu- 
merous ancient versions in which it is not to be supposed that the 
translator‘always rendered in a manner scrupulously literal, and also 
from the citations of a long series of Fathers, who, we know, were 
not commonly attentive to verbal accuracy in quoting ; pp. xxxv. seq. 


This is a Jong extract, 1 admit, but it would be dealing un- 
faithfully with the readers of this Miscellany to omit a passage 
of such transcendent practical importance as this. Every man 
instinctively feels his faith in the New Testament strengthened, 
when he can find assurance, as he does here, that its text has 
not been treated with less, but with more, care than that of al- 
most any ancient book whatever. For myself I do most sin- 
cerely thank Dr. Bentley and Mr. Norton for these excellent 
passages. 

That part of our public, (and this is by far the greater por- 
tion), who have no practical acquaintance with the copying or 
printing of books, are hardly able to estimate how numerous the 
little variations in books will become, unless an extreme care 
is taken which the hurry of business will not often permit. 
Mr. Norton declares that there is no hazard in saying, that in 
our usual version of the Scriptures, there are, in the printed 
copies since the first edition in King James’s time, variations 
which may be reckoned by tens of thousands ; and if we are to 
compare the quotations of the Bible by various writers, as has 
been done in respect to the New Testament in order to obtain 
various readings, we might safely compute them at hundreds of 
thousands. I cannot doubt the correctness of his statement, 
after the experience which I have had in comparisons of this 
nature. 

But while this wears a formidable appearance to such as are 
not conversant with these matters, it will be found, when tho- 
roughly investigated, to be on the whole quite a harmless affair. 
I cannot illustrate and confirm this declaration better than to 
quote the words of Mr. Norton. 


I proceed then to observe, that, of the various readings of the New 
Testament, nineteen out of twenty, at least, are to be dismissed at 
once from consideration,—not on account of their intrinsic unimpor- 
tance,—that is a separate consideration,—but because they are found 
in so few authorities, and their origin is so easily explained, that no 
critic would regard them as having any claim to be inserted in the 
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text. Of those which remain a very great majority are entirely un- 
important. ‘They consist in different modes of spelling ; in different 
tenses of the same verb or different cases of the same noun, not af- 
fecting the essential meaning ; in the use of the singular for the plu- 
ral, or the plural for the singular, where one or the other expression 
is equally suitable ; in the insertion or omission of particles, such as 
ay and d¢, not affecting the sense, or of the article in cases equally 
unimportant; in the introduction of a proper name, where if not 
inserted, the personal pronoun is to be understood, or of some other 
word or words expressive of a sense which would be distinctly im- 
plied without them; in the addition of “ Jesus” to “‘ Christ” or 
“ Christ” to “ Jesus”; in the substitution of one synonymous or 
equivalent term for another ; in the transposition of words leaving 
their signification the same ; in the use of an uncompounded verb, 
or of the same verb compounded with a preposition, the latter differ- 
ing from the former only in a shade of meaning ; and in a few short 
passages, liable to the suspicion of having been copied into the Gos- 
pel where we find them from some other Evangelist. Such various 
readings, and others equally unimportant, compose far the greater 
part of all, concerning which there may be or has been a question, 
whether they are to be admitted into the text or not, and it is there- 
fore obviously of no consequence in which way the question has 
been or may be determined ; pp. xxxviil. seq. 


Mr. Norton then proceeds to shew in what way we may, al 
most with certain success, detect any considerable passages in 
the Textus Receptus which are of spurious origin. Some such 
he believes there are. He mentions three which he deems to be 
of this character, that have been regarded as having relation to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. But of these he particularizes on- 
ly 1 John 5: 7. [ suppose the other two are 1 Tim. 3: 16, 
Hog épavegwOn x. t. 4.,and Acts 20: 28, “ Feed the church of 
God,” etc., where #eov is the common reading, and xvg/ov is 
the one more recently preferred by most critics. The first pas- 
sage of these three seems to be plainly destitute of the critical 
evidence requisite to establish it; the secona, as Dr. Hender- 
son in his Essay upon it has most clearly shewn, has an over- 
whelming mass of testimony in its favour ; and the third (@<00) I 
would gladly view as a textus emendandus, and cheerfully sub- 
stitute xvgdou for @sov, inasmuch as e«fua deov (which the com- 
mon reading would imply) is an expression utterly foreign to 
the Bible. A God whose blood was shed, must surely be a 
820s devtegog as the Arians would have it, and not the impas- 
sible and eternal God, which I believe the Logos to be. 
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The value of all the immense labour which has been be- 
stowed on the lower criticism of the New Testament, is not to 
be estimated, then, by any important new light which has 
been thrown by it upon the doctrines or facts which pertain to 
our holy religion. Not one new doctrine is brought to light ; 
not one old one shaken ; and no important fact is varied, or even 
obscured, by all that criticism has done. I speak now of what 
I believe to have been the actual result of criticism, on stable 
grounds of evidence ; not of some results to which some critics 
have now and then laid claim. For even Mr. Norton has cut 
off from us the two first chapters of Matthew, (not to speak of 
other and smaller passages), which certainly would be taking 
from the circle of our credence some important, or at any rate 
highly interesting, matters of fact. How far he may be deemed 
correct in his view of this case, I shall, if providence permit, 
endeavour to examine at a future time. 

Mr. Norton makes a very br ief but judicious summar wy of 


All those [improvements in the New Testament = of any im- 
portance might have been made at a much less cost. Its chief and 

eat value consists in establishing the fact, that the text of the New 

estament has been transmitted to us with remarkable integrity ; 
that far the greater part of the variations among different copies are 
of no authority or no importance ; and that it is a matter scarcely 
worth consideration, as regards the study of our religion and its his- 
tory, whether, after making a very few corrections, we take the Re- 
ceived Text formed as it was, or the very best which the most labo- 
rious and judicious criticism might produce ; p. xl. 


In order to afford the most ample means of satisfaction in 
respect to what criticism has achieved, Mr. Norton presents his 
readers with a synopsis of all the various readings which Gries- 
bach has thought worthy of notice, in the first eight chapters of 
Matthew. ‘These are placed in one column, and the received 
text in another over against them, so that the eye catches, at a 
glance, the whole of the result. It would be out of place to 
insert this table here, but the reader will find it in pp. xL1—x iv. 
of Mr. Norton’s book ; and he will also find, upon close exami- 
nation, that there is scarcely one among the whole of these 
readings which is worth a passing notice, excepting perhaps the 
dé in Matt. 3: 1, and the omission of the doxology in 6: 13. 

The triumphant result, then, of modern criticism with its im- 
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measurable and almost incredible labour, is, not the change of 
our text in any important respect, but the settling of the 
great question, whether it needs to be changed, in THE NEGA- 
tive; and in the negative on an immoveable basis. I do not 
mean, of course, to assert this of every particle of the Textus 
Receptus, but to apply it to every thing which it contains that 
is of any serious importance. Who, that is of an investigating 
temperament, will not thank God and take courage from such a 
result as this, after so ‘ fiery a trial !’ 

The next section of Note A. is employed in an effort to shew 
that Matthew’s Gospel was originally written in Hebrew ; al- 
though Mr. Norton admits that it must have been very early 
translated. ‘The next following section assigns reasons why he 
considers Matt. i. ii. to be supposititious ; also Matt. 27: 3—10, 
and likewise vs. 52, 53. To these he adds Mark 16: 9—20. 
Luke 22: 43, 44. John 5: 3, 4. 8: 3—11. 22: 24, 25. 

By far the most important of all these supposed interpolations 
is the first, viz. Matt. i. ii. ‘The importance attached to the 
position which Mr. Norton has taken in regard to them, renders 
it proper that the subject should be discussed at length. A 
book so grave and weighty as his, and withal so candid for the 
most part and serious too, if it contain important error, should 
not be left without at least an attempt to point out that error. 
My belief is, that Mr. Norton errs in the position he has taken 
as to the original language of Matthew’s Gospel, and also as to 
the spuriousness of its two first chapters. As he has connected 
these two subjects together in his views and reasonings, it seems 
to be necessary to examine both of his positions ; which in due 
time I would hope to do. 

As to the other passages the genuineness of which he calls 
in question, I shall be able to bestow on them only a passing 
notice, lest the readers of this work should be wearied with dis- 
cussions of this nature. Still, | must enter my protest, at least, 
against some of his conclusions, and give some brief reasons for 
so doing. 

In Note B. Mr. Norton has presented us with the various 
readings of Gospels compared by Origen, which readings that 
father recorded. ‘The reader is referred to them, as affording 
complete evidence that the text of his day was even more uni- 
form than it nowis; and also as an exposition of facts in respect 
to discrepancies among ancient Mss., by which we are to ex- 
plain the declarations of Origen, Jerome, and others, about this 
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interesting subject, which have so oftem been quoted and mis- 
construed by the looser critics. He will find evidence in this 
catalogue, also, of the same decrepaneies among Mss. then as 
now ; which shews with what fidelity the Gospels have been 
transmitted through so great a period of time. 

Note C. gives us three well-known and acknowledged interpola- 
tions of the Gospels, to which I have had occasion before to ad- 
vert, p. 284. The reader will find them fully exhibited in this 
Note, and some very sensible remarks from Mr. Norton ac- 
companying them. 

Note D. introduces again the subject of the Corresponden- 
cies of the first three Gospels, and discusses at length and in a 
masterly manner all the essential parts of this subject. Seldom 
indeed have I experienced greater pleasure in reading any dis- 
cussion, than in following the clue which Mr. Norton has proffer- 
ed to conduct us through this labyrinth, not less perplexing than 
that of the Minotaur in Crete. After wearying onesself for 
years to put together some kind of garment made out of such 
complex and arachnaean filaments as the web contains that has 
been woven by Eichhorn, Marsh, Gratz, and others, it is truly 
comforting to light upon a piece of plain substantial cloth of firm 
texture and well adapted for hard service. ‘To speak more 
literally ; Mr. Norton has made the subject plain and intelligi- 
ble; and to do this, he must have expended more labour on his 
Note, than on any other part of his book; unless, indeed, he 
has more of the renowned second-sight than most others, which: 
would enable him to spy out some shorter way than usual, 
in traversing the longae ambages of the theory in question. 

My limits forbid me to follow Mr. Norton through all the 
stages of his admirable discussion. I will only state enough to 
enable the readers of this Miscellany to understand the nature 
of the question, and the general run of the discussion. 

Mr. Netiws states at the outset, in brief but comprehensive 
terms, the nature of the subject. 


The remarkable agreement among the first three Gospels, has 
given occasion to many attempts to explain its origin. But, general- 
ly, in the hypotheses that have been framed, is has not been suffi- 
ciently kept in mind, that its occurrence with so much that is dis- 
similar, is one of the principal phenomena to be accounted for ; and 
that, though our ultimate purpose be to solve the problem of the cor- 
respondences among those Gospels, it must embrace likewise a so- 
lution of their differences. Together with this, the appearances to 
be explained are as follows. 
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Many portions of the history of Jesus are found in common in the 
first three Gospels ; others are common to two of their number, but 
not found in the third. In the passages referred to, there is gener- 
ally a similarity, sometimes a very great similarity, in the selection 
of particular circumstances, in the aspect under which the event is 
viewed, and the style in which it is related. Sometimes, the lan- 
guage found im different Gospels, though not identical, is equivalent, 
or nearly equivalent ; and not unfrequently, the same series of words, 
with or without slight variations, occurs throughout the whole, or a 
great part of a sentence, and even in larger portions; pp. c. seq. 


A very important statement of facts follows closely in the 
sequel to this passage. Mr. Norton designs by it to lay before 
his readers the general nature of the coincidences between the 
three first Gospels, and also to inform them in how great a pro- 
portion of each Gospel these coincidences may be found. As 
the passa ge is fundamental in the whole discussion, | must pro- 
duce it. 


By far the larger portion of this verbal agreement is found in the 
recital of the words of others, and particularly of the words of Jesus. 
Thus, in Matthew’s Gospel, the passages verbally coincident with 
one or both of the other two Gospels, amount to less than a sixth 
part of its contents ; and of this, about seven eighths occur in the re- 
cital of the words of others, and only one eighth in what, by way of 
distinction, I may call mere narrative, in which the evangelist, 
speaking in his own person, was unrestrained in the choice of his 
expressions. In Mark, the proportion of coincident passages to the 
whole contents of the Gospel is about one sixth, of which not one 
fifth occurs in the narrative. Luke has still less agreement of ex- 
pression with the other evangelists. ‘The passages in which it is 
found amount only to about a tenth part of his Gospel; and but an 
inconsiderable portion of it appears in the narrative ; in which there 
are very few instances of its existence for more than half a dozen 
words together. It may be computed as less than a twentieth part. 

These definite proportions are important, as showing distinctly in 
how small a part of each Gospel there is any verbal coincidence 
with either of the other two ; and to how great a degree such coin- 
cidence is confined to passages in which the evangelists professedly 
give the words of others, particularly of Jesus; pp. ci. seq. 


Having given these’ extracts, it becomes a matter of impor- 
tance to give another which affords a kind of coup d’oeil of Mr. 
Norton’s general grounds and course of thought, throughout his 
whole note on the subject before us. 


As a preliminary, then, toward accounting for the agreement of 
language in the first three Gospels, we must divide each of them 
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into two portions ; the one consisting of that part in which the evan. 
gelist speaks in his own person, and the other of words professedly 
not his own. Having done this, it appears from the statements be- 
fore made, that the same cause could not have operated alone in 
both these different portions, to produce coincidence of language. 
We cannot explain this phenomenon by the supposition, that the 
Gospels were transcribed either one from another, or all from com- 
mon documents ; because, if such transcription had been the cause, 
it would not have produced results so unequal in the different por- 
tions into which the Gospels naturally divide themselves. 

But in regard to the words of Jesus, other causes were in opera- 
tion, that may account for the verbal coincidences among the evan- 
gelists, in their reports of what he said. There was, in this case, an 
invariable archetype, to which each writer would endeavour to con- 
form himself. Events may be correctly related in many forms of 
language different from each other. Words can be repeated with 
accuracy only in one form. But each of the first three evangelists 
intended to give the words of his master as they were uttered by 
him. Nor is it to be supposed, that the evangelist, while writing, 
merely recollected those words as having been formerly uttered by 
Jesus, and repeated them for the first time. He had often, without 
doubt, quoted them in his oral discourses, and heard them quoted by 
his fellow-preachers of Christianity. From the nature of the case, 
they must, many of them, have become formularies in which the 
doctrines and precepts of our religion were expressed. The agree- 
ment of the first three evangelists, in their reports of the words of 
Christ, is no greater than these considerations would lead us to anti- 
cipate. ‘There is no ground for any other hypothesis concerning 
it; pp. cll. seq. 


In addition to these natural sources of agreement or sameness, 
it should be mentioned, that the words of others which are 
cited, as well as those of the Saviour; and in like manner all 
the quotations from the Septuagint Version of the Old Testa- 
ment; would of course fall under the same general category. 
The cases where the quotations of the Evangelists differ from 
the Septuagint text, and yet agree with each other, Mr. Norton 
very naturally solves by the supposition, (which we know must 
in many cases have been matter of fact), that the Septuagint 
text of the Evangelists’ day differed in many places from that 
in our present copies. 

Mr. Norton observes, in the next place, that the coincidences 
of the Gospels as to diction, “ does not lie together in masses.” 
They are almost every where confined to clauses merely, or 
fragments of sentences; rarely do they make up, without in- 
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terruption, even a single verse at atime. In order to exem- 
plify this, he presents, in the way of comparison, the account 
given by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, of the cure of the para- 
lytic at Capernaum ; which is a fair specimen of what is com- 
mon to many paragraphs of the first three Gospels. The mi- 
nute discrepancies which every where appear, even in such ac- 
counts as this, shew something different in each case from the 
hand of a mere copyist or redactor. 

The discrepancies in chronology, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, the discrepancies as to series or order of events, in the 
different Gospels, have from the most ancient times attracted 
the notice of all critical readers. It is well known that Mark 
and Luke depart from the order of Matthew in a number of 
somewhat important cases; moreover, that although they agree 
more nearly with each other than they do with Matthew, in 
regard to the general order of events, yet in several cases even 
Mark and Luke are quite discrepant from each other. 

These differences Mr. Norton has brought fully into view ; 
and he insists that these, as well as the other phenomena of 
the Gospels, ought to be accounted for by the theories that 
have lately been proffered to the notice of the public, before we 
can adopt those theories as probable. 

He then proceeds to examine the supposition, that two of 
the Evangelists copied, the one from his predecessor, and the 
other from both his predecessors. For example ; we may sup- 
pose that Luke first copied from Matthew, and then Mark cop- 
ied from both Matthew and Luke. Now the points of disa- 
greement between Matthew and Luke are so many, both as to 
matter, manner, order, and idiom, that any thing like copying 
on the part of Luke, in the common sense of that word, is quite 
out of question. ‘Then in the next place, Mark differs so wide- 
ly from both the others, in regard to compass and kinds of 
matter, manner, order, etc., that no tolerable probability can be 
made out of his having been a copyist ; nor, indeed, in case he 
had been, can we assign any credible motive for undertaking 
his performance. 

By considerations such as these, and allied to these, Mr. 
Norton tries and examines the various theories which maintain 
that the Evangelists were copyists of each other ; some copy- 
ists in this way, and some in that, for there is no one of the 
three Evangelists in question, who has not been placed first in 
order by some of the critics. ‘To all such as have been per- 
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plexed by the theories on the subject of the formation of the 
Gospels, which critics have lately excogitated ; to all who wish 
to see how easy it is to impose upon one’s self, and on the pub- 
lic too, by publishing one-sided and partial views of any mat- 
ter; I would most sincerely commend the diligent perusal of 
what Mr. Norton has written on this subject. ‘The conviction 
which I have long had, that the whole affair is only “ castle- 
building in the air,” has been greatly heightened by reading Mr. 
Norton. 

But while the theory, which maintained that one Evangelist 
copied from another or others, has of late been gradually and 
almost silently going into desuetude on account of the internal 
and insuperable difficulties which it presents, the newer and 
more fashionable one of a Protevangelium, which Eichhorn and 
Marsh have decked out in so many gaudy colours, has been 
wide spread on the continent, as I have before remarked. 
Eichhorn was not indeed the father, but only the nurse, of this 
unlucky progeny. Semler I take to be its progenitor ; Lessing, 
Niemeyer, Halfeld, and Paulus, its Lucinas; Eichhorn its 
prime-nurse, Marsh its god-father, and Ziegler, Gratz, Bert- 
holdt, Weber, and Kuinoel, its foster-fathers. 

But with all the nursing and care bestowed upon it, it has 
proved to be but a sickly child. It was born with the seeds of 
phthisis in its constitution ; and although for a while its ruddy 
face appeared to indicate, in early youth, some symptoms of a 
vigorous state, yet it soon began to grow pale and sickly. It 
has recently been fast approaching the last stages of disease ; 
and now Mr. Norton has administered a dose which will pre- 
cipitate its death. If not, then my prognosis is not secundum 
artem. 

I will not repeat here the account which is briefly given on p. 
289 seq. above. Mr. Norton will present the reader with a more 
full and minute detail respecting the documents supposed to be 
employed by the Evangelists, on pp. cxxxiii. seq. of Addenda. 
The recapitulation of this, by Mr. Norton himself, may however 
be presented to help the reader on this occasion to a right view 
of the subject. 


I will briefly recapitulate the steps in this hypothesis. The first 
supposition is of an Original Gospel, written in Hebrew, and receiv- 
ing continual additions from various hands. This is supposed to 
have been used in three different forms by the first three evange- 
lists, being in one of its forms, the basis of the work of each. Be- 
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sides this document, it is supposed, that there was another, a mis- 
cellaneous collection of discourses and sayings of Jesus, likewise 
written in Hebrew, which was used only by Matthew and Luke. 
Thus, the genuine correspondence of matter and language, among all 
three evangelists, and between any two of the evangelists in portions 
peculiar to them, is thought to be accounted for. ‘The verbal coin- 
cidences between Mark and Luke are expli uined by the supposition, 
that they both use: d a Greek translation of the Original Gospel, made 
before that work had received any additions ; and the verbal coin- 
cidences between our present Greek Gospel of Matthew and the 
other two Gospels, by the supposition, that his translator used their 
Gospels in rendering into Greek the Hebrew original of Matthew ; 
p. CXXXVI1. 

On the supposed Protevangelium or Original Gospel thus 
proffered to the notice of the critical world, Mr. Norton pro- 
ceeds tomake some judicious and common-sense remarks. Very 
plain and striking is it, as he shews, that if such an Original 
Gospel did exist in early ages, it must have been regarded as a 
work of great importance and of ve ry high eredit. Otherwise, 
how is it rational to suppose, that the Evangelists all chose it 
as the basis of their respective works ? 

Copies, moreover, of such a work must have been widely 
circulated, and have of course been in the hands of many Chris- 
tians in different regions and countries. How then comes it 
about, that no ancient writer ever once makes mention of any 
such Protevangelium? ‘Tur FACT CANNOT BE DISPUTED. 
There is not a solitary hint of any such thing in all Christian 
antiquity. Yet we lave often repeated mention of any and all 
kinds of apocryphal writings, even the most contemptible and 
insignificant. But the book of books—the great legitimate 
source of our canonical Gospels—the spring from w hich all 
these streams issued—is not even cnce named among such wri- 
ters as Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
or any of their followers ! 

The whole affair, then, is upon the very face of it an incredi- 
ble thing. And still more difficult than even the matter above, 
is the fact that no copy of such an authentic and important 
work as the Protevangelium, has ever been preserved. Origen, 
the great investigator of all ancient Mss., never, in all bis trav- 
els, lighted upon such a treasure as this. 

Facts such as these give a death-blow to all the claims which 


can be urged, in favour of such a work. Mr. Norton has not 


failed to urge these, and to set the whole matter in its proper light. 
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Other considerations, and weighty and conclusive ones too, 
Mr. Norton urges against the claims that have been made in 
favour of a Protevangelium. It could not have been tampered 
with, considering its weight and authenticity, in such a manner 
as Eichhorn and Marsh suppose. Such a process was contrary 
to all preconceived notions and ordinary habits of the Jews, in 
respect to writings deemed sacred. Matthew, in particular, 
having been an original eye-witness of the public life of Jesus, 
did not need any such additions as were made to the Protevan- 
gelium, nor indeed the work itself, to give him information. 
Luke and Mark had a more certain source to which they could 
appeal, than an interpolated document which had gone through 
alterations by all sorts of hands. Luke’s own testimony, in the 
Preface to his Gospel, is directly in the face of such a supposi- 
tion ; for there he states, not his dependence on written docu- 
ments, but the contrary. Nothing like the embodying of an 
Original Gospel in their productions, can be found in the Gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke ; nor do these Gospels enable 
any one at all, as Eichhorn affirms they do, to separate what 
was originally selected and what was adjectitious. The varia- 
tions—unimportant variations—of the Evangelists from each 
other, in cases where the matter and expression in various re- 
spects correspond, cannot be accounted for on any rational 
ground, if we suppose them to have copied an Original Gospel. 
Such variations exhibit no appearance of being designed emen- 
dations ; and if they are not so, how came they to be made ? 
Moreover, the appropriate uniformity of style in each of the 
different Gospels shews that they are not compiled from a work, 
which had already been altered some five or six times (as Eich- 
horn and Marsh would lead us to suppose) before it came into 
their hands. 

I hope Mr. Norton will be ready, when we come to + ex- 
amination of his theory about the spuriousness of Matt. i. ii. and 
his belief in a Hebrew original of Matthew, to recognize ce 
he has here so well and truly said, of the individual and consis- 
tent character, “‘ the well defined features,” of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. I fully accord with what is here said ; and have only to 
ask that neither he nor my readers may suffer it to pass from 
their recollection. 

Although I have made out a short summary, and a very 
brief one it is, of Mr. Norton’s arguments against the supposi- 
tion of a Protevangelium, yet, that the reader may be led still 
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better to comprehend this subject, I will present bim with a re- 
capitulation made by Mr. Norton himself, near the close of his 
arguments. 


Notwithstanding, therefore, the ingenuity and labor with which 
the hypothesis in question has been defended, I believe the objec- 
tions to which it is exposed, occur, ina more or less definite form, 
to almost every one who has examined it. It supposes an Original 
Gospel, sanctioned by the apostles ; yet, had such a work existed, 
we cannot believe, that, even if the ‘Hebsow original had perished, 
its Greek translation would have been lost, and no memory of the 
book remain. It supposes this book to have been treated in a man- 
ner without parallel in literary history, and wholly inconsistent with 
the authority which must have been ascribed to it. It implies a so- 
licitude about the finishing and refashioning of writings, equally in- 
consistent with the character and habits of the Jews of Palestine. It 
requires us to believe, that the evangelists copied into their histories 
the collections of anonymous individuals; when one of them was an 
eyewitness of the events which he related, and the other two were 
in habits of continual intercourse with those, who, like him, were 
the primary sources of information respecting the history of Jesus, 
and the business of whose lives it was to afford this information to 
others. It is inconsistent with the account which St. Luke gives of 
the manner in which he procured the materials for his Gospel, and 
with the historical notices which we have of the composition of the 
other Gospels of Matthew and Mark, notices, which, so far as they 
represent these Gospels as containing what the apostles had before 
delivered orally, are confirmed by their intrinsic probability. And 
it faiis of its proposed object. It does not explain the phenomena of 
the agreement and disagreement of the first three Gospels; but, on 
the other hand, is irreconcilable with the appearances those Gospels 
present. For it supposes, that an original document was so used as 
the basis of the first three Gospels, that it is still preserved in each ; 
while, in fact, no such document can be discovered. On the con- 
trary, in the unsuccessful attempts made to restore this document, it 
becomes necessary to represent it as so brief, defective, and unsatis- 
factory, that we cannot believe such a work to have existed, because 
we can discern no purpose for which it could have been intended. 
The hypothesis implies, that the correspondences of the three Gos- 
pels may be separated from their differences by a sort of mechani- 
cal process, so that the former may afterward be brought together 
and form a connected whole ; while, in fact, the one and the other 
are blended so intimately, as continually to appear together in the 
same narrative. In attempting to account for the correspondences of 
these books with each other, it presents a solution which requires 
much more correspondence than exists. And, in the last place, the 
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number of writers whom it represents as contributing materials for 
the Gospels, is irreconcilable with the individuality of character eyi- 
dent in each of them ; pp. clix. seq. 


Mr. Norton next proceeds to shew, that there is another 
and more satisfactory method of accounting for the coinciden- 
ces of the three first Gospels. In substance this is given on 
p. 289 seq. above. ‘The amount of it is, that the events of Je- 
sus’s life and his sayings were so deeply impressed on the minds 
of multitudes, that they needed no writings at first, in order to 
recal them to memory. But when a new generation came to 
spring up, who had not witnessed these things, the danger ot 
forgetting them, and of varying the narrations respecting them, 
became more and more apparent. ‘There were, however, 
many original witnesses still living, when the Gospels were 
written. ‘The preachers of the Gospel had often, and in each 
other’s presence, given accounts of many important facts and 
sayings of Jesus. On all sides, the essential features in nar- 
rations of this sort were preserved, and were apparent ; whil 
some individuality would also of course appear, in the different 
modes of expression adopted by different narrators. 

A single passage from Mr. Norton here, will illustrate and 
expand this view. 


We conclude, then, that portions of the history of Jesus, longer o1 
shorter, were often related by the apostles ; and it is evident, that 
the narrative at each repetition by the same individual, would become 
more fixed in its form, so as soon to be repeated by him with the 
same circumstances and the same turns of expression. Especially, 
would no one vary from himself in reporting the words of his Mas- 
ter. We have next to consider, that the apostles, generally, would 
adopt a uniform mode of relating the same events. The twelve 
apostles, who were companions of our Saviour, resided together at 
Jerusalem, we know not for how long a period, certainly for several 
years ; acting and preaching in concert. This being the case, they 
would confer together continually ; they would be | present at each 
other’s discourses, in which the events of their Master’s life were re- 
lated ; they would, in common, give instruction respecting his histo- 
ry and doctrine to new converts, , especially to those who were to go 
forth as missionaries. From all these circumstances, their modes of 
narrating the same events would become assimilated to each other. 
Particularly would their language be the same, or nearly the same, 
in quoting and applying passages of the Old Testament as propheti- 
cal; and in reciting the words of Jesus, whose very expressions 
they must have been desirous of retaining. But the verbal agree- 
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ment between the first three Gospels is found, as we have seen, 
principally where the evangelisis record words spoken by Christ or 
by others, or allege passages from the Old Testament. Elsewhere 
there is often much resemblance of conception and expression, but, 
comparatively, much less verbal coincidence ; pp. clxvi. seq. 


Mr. Norton, in mentioning that the instruction of the Rabbies 
was given orally and retained by memory, and thus showing 
that the Jews were accustomed to the exercise of their memo- 
ries in the way of preserving what their teachers inculcated, has 
not urged the subject, as it seems to me, so far as he might and 
should have done. He does not mention that the whole copy 
of the oral law of the Jews, which they call Mishna (i. e. the 
iteration) was brought down memoriter to the time of the Rabbi 
Joseph Hakkodesh, i. e. to more than a century after the birth 
of Christ. ‘There cannot be a question that many of the rites 
and maxims of the Pharisees, adverted to in the Gospels, are 
embodied in the Mishna. ‘The book itself begins with the de- 
claration, that the contents of it were delivered orally to Moses 
on Mount Sinai; then by him to the Seventy E Iders : by these 
to heads of divisions and familie »s ; by them to the mass of the 
people ; and so in succession down to the time when Rabbi Ju- 
dah committed the whole to writing. I do not cite this story 
because I believe in it; but I cite it to shew, that the Mishna 
must have been quite an ancient tradition, in order to render it 
possible for a writer to palm off such a story upon the Jewish 
nation ; and that, at all events, the extraordinary retention in a 
mere memoriter way of the whole of the Mishna fora long time, 
shews to what extent such matters were carried among the 
Jews. 

All the Eastern world exhibits the like phenomena. Let 
the reader call to mind the rhapsodists in hither Asia who so 
long preserved Homer, while they sung him; or the innumera- 
ble story-tellers of the East, who ‘will entertain their employers, 
by reciting memoriter many more narrations than the Thousand 
and One contains. Among all nations, in earlier ages, such 
practices existed to a wide extent, where there was any cultiva- 
tion of mind. 

There is nothing strange then in the fact, that those who sat 
daily at the feet of Jesus for more than three years, should have 
remembered to a wide extent his sayings and doings; nothing 
strange in the fact, that when they reduced the account of these 
things to writing, there should have been so many striking coin- 
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cidences between different writings. Yet, with all these coinci- 
dences, it is perfectly natural to suppose, that there must have 
been peculiarities appropriate to each individual Evangelist, as 
to his mode of viewing each subject, his method of stating it, and 
the extent of what was comprised in his account. Such is the 
fact beyond all doubt. On the ground that inspiration is fully 
credited in each case, this w ould make no important differenc: 
in respect to diversities. The Greek and Roman writers do 
not exhibit more striking discrepancies of style and modes of re- 
presentation, than those which are apparent in both the Old 
Testament and the New. 

Mr. Norton endeavours, on p. cclxx. seq., to account for the 
occasional verbal agreement between Mark and Luke, by the 
supposition that the Gospel was more usually preached in the 
Greek language, particularly at Jerusalem, where was always a 
concourse of foreign Jews, who spoke that language and proba- 
bly would not have well understood the Hebrew. The words 
of the Saviour being often stated in the Greek language, would 
be remembered by those who often heard them, and repeated 
in like manner, in many respects, by those from whom Mark 
and Luke obtained information. 

But here a difficulty occurs in regard to the occasional same- 
ness of Matthew’s Gospel also. Mr. Norton, as we have seen, 
supposes this to have been originally written in Hebrew. The 
translator of this Hebrew to Greek, then, as he here maintains, 
when he came to passages parallel in sentiment with some pas- 
sages in Mark and Luke, instead of making a simple and direct 
version of his original, expressed the sentiment of it in the Jan- 
guage of one or both of the two latter Evangelists. Of course, 
he supposes the translator to have had the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke before him. 

There is another point in respect to this similarity, which 
must be exhibited in Mr. Norton’s own language, in order to do 
justice to him. 


But there is, further, a remarkable phenomenon in the verbal co- 
incidences between the Greek Gospel of Matthew and the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, which shows that the translator of Matthew used 
those Gospels in a particular manner. ‘Throughout the matter com- 
mon to all three Gospels, his rendering is, with very trifling excep- 
tions, never coincident with the words ‘of Luke, except in passages 
where there was a previous verbal coincidence between Luke and 
Mark ; while in the matter common only to Matthew and Luke, he 
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often adopts the words of the latter. The obvious solution of this 
fact is, that the translator, in his renderings, did not rely merely up- 
on his general recollection of the phraseology of Mark and Luke, 
but wrote with their Gospels open before him; and that, finding the 
correspondence between the language of his original and that of 
Mark much greater than between it and that of Luke, he used the 
Gospel of Mark alone so far as it contained the same matter, and 
had recourse to that of Luke only when Mark failed him. Thus, in 
the matter common to all three, he agrees with Luke only acciden- 
tally, that is, where there was a previous agreement between Luke 
and Mark ; pp. clxxii. seq. 


In the next paragraph he states, that on the supposition that 
Matthew wrote originally in Hebrew, the verbal agreement of 
his Greek Gospel can be accounted for in no other way than 
this. A more important conclusion still he deduces from 
the alleged coincidence of agreement with Luke as stated above, 
where the latter agrees with Mark in cases of matter common 
to both—the conclusion namely, that Matthew’s Gospel must 
have been originally written in Hebrew, because such a phenom- 
enon in respect to coincidence can be accounted for in no other 
way, than by supposing it to have been occasioned by the man- 
ner in which the translator performed his work. Where Mark 
and Luke exhibit the same matter, the translator of Matthew, 
it is assumed, followed Mark; and the coincidence of Luke in 
such a case is accidental, or (in other words) springs merely 
from his having accorded with Mark in his expressions. Of 
course, then, where Luke differs from Mark, there the transla- 
tor of Matthew follows the latter, and consequently disagrees 
with Luke; but where Luke and Matthew alone exhibit narra- 
tions of any particular thing, there the translator of Matthew re- 
sorted to Luke as his model, and there the resemblance between 
them is striking. 

Mr. Norton thinks that this discovery of the manner in which 
Matthew harmonizes with Mark, in the way of preference to 
Luke, and then with Luke where Mark fails him, is “ one of 
the most important of all the explanations that have been given 
of the phenomena of the correspondencies among the Gospels.” 
He deems it due, therefore, to Bishop Marsh, to acknowledge 
him as the author of this discovery, lest he should be thought to 
arrogate to himself the credit arising from so important a dis- 
covery, which is due to the Bishop. 

It seems not a little strange however to me, that Mr. Norton, 
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who has been so keen-sighted in spying out the faults and errors 
of the wonderful conceit about an Original Gospel,as the grand 
menstruum by which all difficulties were to be solved, should 
have given so easy credence to the Bishop of Peterborough in 
the present case. I can explain it only by the supposition, that 
he saw in this theory, as he says, a conclusive reason in favour 
of an original Hebrew Gospel, and then found decisive evidences 
of the work of a translator and of the manner of that work. 

I should begin the examination of this theory, in case I felt at 
liberty now to go fully into it, by a denial of the main fact, viz., 
that in cases where all three of the Evangelists relate the same 
occurrence and Luke differs from Matthew, Matthew, i. e. the 
translator of Matthew, attaches himself to Mark and agrees with 
him. Nothing is like facts in such a case; but to them I must 
briefly refer the reader, not thinking it meet here to produce the 
Greek originals at full length. Irefer him, however, to the 
pages in Newcome’s Greek Harmony, the second edition re- 
cently published, where these originals are spread out to his eye, 
and he can instantly determine whether my statement is correct. 

Compare then, (1) Matt. 17:18 with the latter part of 
Luke 9: 42 and Mark 9: 25. (Harm. p. 105.) 

Here Matthew, although discrepant in some respects from 
both of the other Evangelists, is plainly much nearer in matter 
and manner to Luke than he is to Mark. 

(2) Matt. 17: 22 with Mark 9: 31 and Luke 9: 44. (Harm. 

. 106. 
. Here Luke and Matthew exhibit wedAes napadidooPa:, while 
Mark has simply aagadidora:. 

(3) Matt. 22: 27 with Mark 12: 22 and Luke 20: 32. 
(Harm. p. 156.) 

In this case Matthew and Luke exhibit voregov 02 navrwr, 
while Mark has éozaty navtwy. 

(4) Matt. 26:16 with Mark 14:11 and Luke 22: 6. (Harm. 

. 172. 
d Here Matthew and Luke have é{yree evxasgiay ; while Mark 
says: efnrer nas evxaiows. 

(5) Matt. 27:59 with Mark 15: 46 and Luke 23: 53. 
(Harm. p. 207.) 

Here Matthew and Luke: évervdsEev avo (sc. ooua ’/noov) 
owdov.; while Mark says: éveiAnoe rj oevdove. 

(6) Matt. 28: 6 with Mark 16: 6 and Luke 24: 6. (Harm. 
p- 210.) 
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Here Matthew and Luke say: Ovx orev ade, nyéon yao, 
(Luke, #Ai’ 7772997) ; while Mark says: nyéoON, Ovx EGrLy wdE. 

These examples of discrepancy I have taken from De Wette’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, $ 80, Note a. With this 
meagre list he seems to rest satisfied, in opposing the view of 
Bishop Marsh, which is presented above and which is so much 
applauded by Mr. Norton. My first impression on examining 
this list was, that it must be a rare case indeed in which Mat- 
thew could be found to agree with the diction of Luke, while 
the example of Mark was also before him. So at least De 
Wette would seem to have thought, when he gave to his read- 
ers such a list of coincidences with Matthew, seemingly the re- 
sult of comparison throughout the parallel passages of the three 
first Gospels. ‘The list is introduced into the midst of statements 
that wear an imposing appearance of great labour and diligence, 
in the examination of all the coincidences and discrepancies of 
the Gospels. 

But 1 had learned, many years since, to believe that De 
Wette, with all his talent and learning (and he has much of 
both), is a very hasty, and not unfrequently a very inaccurate 
writer, and is not always to be depended on where long continued 
and patient research must be made. It was a matter of course, 
therefore, for me to resort to the Greek Harmony, and there, to 
my surprise, after reading such statements in Bishop Marsh, 
Mr. Norton, and De Wette, I found, without any pains-taking, 
in every section which I investigated merely as it occurred on 
opening the book, facts which shew how utterly groundless this 
great discovery of my Lord of Peterborough is. Will the read- 
er have patience while I present him with a few examples of 
what a few hours’ diligent research brought under my notice ? 
The point to be settled here, (and this is my apology for dwell- 
ing upon it), is of more importance than every one at first view 
will be ready to suppose. 

In the very first instance of triplex harmony that occurs in 
the Gospels, there are some striking discrepancies in the mode 
of narration, in which Maithew follows, (if I may be allowed 
this word merely for brevity’s sake, for | hold Matthew to have 
been entirely an original writer), Luke instead of Mark. 

(a) Compare Matt. 3: 3 with Mark 1: 2, 3 and Luke 32: 4. 
(Harm. p. 12.) 

Here, after the words Isaiah the prophet, common to all 
three of the Evangelists, Matthew and Luke use 4¢yovzog, and 
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then quote a passage from the Old Testament, as it stands in 
the Septuagint (Is. 40: 3), with the exception that instead of 
tou deov uo there at the close, the two Evangelists both 
read avrov. But here Mark, after the words Isaiah the pro- 
phet, inserts a passage from Malachi 3: 1, and then proceeds 
with the quotation from Isaiah, as in the other Evangelists. 
Moreover he omits the word 4¢zovrus, and in its stead employs 
yéyountat, 

(6) Matt. 3:11, compare with Mark 1:7, 8 and Luke 3: 16. 
(Harm. p. 13.) 

Here Matthew and Luke employ fa: wrigm ; but Mark has 
éBantvoe. Matthew and Luke say, uvrog vuas Banrioss év 
mvevpart avi xai nvoi; but Mark says, avrog dé Sanricee Umas 
év nvevuart avin, differing in some respects as to manner, order, 
and matter. 

(c) Matt. 9:5 with Mark 2:9 and Luke 5: 23. (Harm. 
p- 32.) 

Here, after zi. . - EULOMOTEQOY § eineiv’ Matthew and Luke 
immediately subjoin : agewvrui Gov (sot) ai Gipmccortice ; #) €ingiv’ 
"Eysvpat xai negumares ; but Mark inserts r@ nagadyrexe after 
the first séxetv, and for the last phrase he has “Zyecoe, doo oov 
tov “oaSBarov, nai néginares ; 


(d) Matt. 12: 1 with Mark 2: 23 and Luke 6: 1. (Harm. 
p- 36.) 

Matthew says, of wadntai... jokavro rillesy orayvas xai 
éodiev; Luke, ériddov.. . . rove srayvas, xai Hodtor; while 
Mark says, yjokavro oi wad neal avrov Oddy mover tiddovtEs TOUS 
orayvas, wholly omitting 7o8or. 

And again in the next succeeding verses, Matthew and Luke, 
0 ovx éfeore movsiv év ouBPary (év 101g 0a88a0t), while Mark 
has ti novovory év r0ig GasPauoer O ov'x ékeore. 

(e) Matt. 12: 4 with Mark 2: 26 and Luke 6: 4. (Harm. 
p- 37.) 

Here Matthew and Luke, eéonAev sig tov oixov tov Peou, 
nai TOUS aorOUS THS NoOPEoEMS Ey ayer (Aa Be); but Mark inserts 
after Seov the words éui ‘A3:aPap 100 apzeegews. 

(f) Matt. 12:13 with Mark 3: 5 and Luke 6: 10. (Harm. 
p. 38.) 

Rejecting the evidently spurious readings here, Matthew 
says, | nad anoxarecrady vying ws adn, but Luke adds 7 yeio 
avrou after anoxatsoratty) and omits vytns (according to the 
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corrected text) ; ; while Mark simply Says, anOxareorady 9, yeio 
avrov, omitting wholly the wg 1) adn. 

(g) Matt. 1 12: 25 with Mark 3: 24 and Luke 11: 17. (Harm. 

. 53.) 

Matthew and Luke, naow Baocde/a [dia] wegeodeion... éon- 
pourat; but Mark, éav Buocdeca ... uegeody, ov ddvatae ora- 
Onjvat. 

(h) Matt. 13: 8 with Mark 4: 7 and Luke 8: 7. (Harm. 
p. 62.) ; 

Matthew and Luke, anénveEav; Mark, ovvéavesar, 

(i) Matt. 13: 10 with Mark 4: 10 and Luke 8: 9. (Harm. 

. 62.) 

Matthew and Luke, of wadnrad; Mark, of aegi uvior. 

(j) Matt. 19:21 with Mark 10: 21 and Luke 18: 22. (Harm. 
p. 137.) 

Here Matthew and Luke, axodovde woe x. 1. 1.3; while 
Mark adds to this, égas tov oravgor, and then proceeds like the 
others. 

(k) Matt. 21:23 with Mark 11:28 and Luke 20: 2. (Harm. 
p- 150.) 

Matthew and Luke, ray éSovoiay raviny x. rt. 4.; Mark 
adds iva tavza noeyg, and then proceeds as the others. In 
the next verses Matthew and Luke have égwzxjow, and Mark 
éxeowt yaw. 

(/) Matt. 24: 7 with Mark 13: 8 and Luke 21: 11. (Harm. 
p. 163.) 

Matthew and Luke, éoovrae Acuol zai downoi; Mark, deuol 
xal tagayai, 

(m) Matt. 24: 29 with Mark 13: 25 and Luke 21: 26. 
(Harm. p. 165.) 

Matthew and Luke, ai du WaMsls Lov Ovgaveay GalevOnoovrat ; 
Mark, ai duvapecs ai év r0ig ovgavois GukevO noovtat. 

But | withhold my hand. I have a number of other exam- 
ples marked, the fruit of a few hours search, and of a like tenor 
with those produced above. 

It is in vain for Mr. Norton to allege, in reply to these in- 
stances, that they are of little consequence as to the sense. | 
admit this most fully ; and I must admit it, and so must he, in 
other innumerable cases of discrepancy as to diction between 
the different Evangelists. But the simple question is, whether, 
in case of coincidence as to matter between the first three Gos- 
pels, Matthew has always conformed to the diction of Mark in 
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preference to that of Luke, where conformity to either, on his 
part, is at all exhibited. The result of the above examination 
is, that there is no correctness in the allegation that he has. 

I will not say that Matthew in the case supposed, does not 
oftener agree with Mark than Luke, where the two latter differ 
from each other; but my examination has led me in some good 
measure to distrust even so much as this. It happened, I pre- 
sume, to Bishop Marsh and Mr. Norton, that in their compari- 
sons, pursued perhaps to quite a moderate extent, Matthew ap- 
peared to agree mostly, (Bishop Marsh says entirely), with 
Mark. But it is impossible to pursue this investigation to any 
great length, and yet retain the belief that such is the exclusive, 
or (I would even venture to say) the habitual fact. I have 
opened my Greek Harmony at random throughout ; and not 
one page have I any where examined, without finding facts to 
contradict the theory of Bishop Marsh and Mr. Norton. It 
is impossible for me to believe, therefore, that a more extensive 
examination still will not produce more overwhelming testimony 
against it. 

One other sensation, or persuasion (if this be a better name), 
has been produced in a manner that I shall never forget ; and 
this is a deep and thorough feeling, that the discrepancies of 
style and manner of expression in the Evangelists so immeasu- 
rably exceed the identities, that there is not the least proba- 
bility that they copied each other, or copied any common doc- 
uments. These diversities, indeed, are not such as can well 
be presented on paper. They can be learned only by being 
seen and felt. The reader must take up his Greek Harmony, 
and spend a few hours in making the most minute comparisons ; 
and when he has done this, I think I can venture to say, that 
he never again will open his ears to any charge of plagiarism, 
or of mere Jabour like that of copyists or redactors, made against 
the Evangelists. In the parts where the resemblance between 
them is strongest of all, the diversity is still such as to leave not 
the least doubt on my mind of composition original and inde- 
pendent. 

The conviction that such is the case springs from the nature 
of the diversities in question. No earthly motive can be as- 
signed for them, in case either or all of the writers were plagia- 
rists or copyists. They are not corrections, nor emendations, 
nor addenda ; they concern neither the rhetoric nor the sense 
of the passages in which they stand. They are evidently the 
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simple differences in modes of expression which are personal 
and inbred, if not inborn; and differences like to these, are 
always found, at all times and in all ages, between the modes 
of expression in different individuals. 

Were I not afraid of wearying out the reader, I would now 
proceed to show how little of correctness there is in the other 
part of Mr. Norton’s theory and that of Bishop Marsh, in rela- 
tion to the general subject before us, viz., that Matthew and 
Luke fall into striking coincidences, where they are the only 
two narrators. 

Let the reader turn to p. 16 of the Greek Harmony, and 
compare the minute history of the temptation of the Saviour, in 
the two Evangelists. Let him notice not only the difference 
in style and manner of these narrations, but also the fact that 
even the order of two of the cases of temptation is reversed in 
one of these historians. 

Let him next turn to the Sermon on the Mount (p. 40 seq.) 
and see what striking diversities there are in the narrations 
there. Then let him cast his eye on the history of the healing 
of the Centurion’s servant, p.47; where the diversity is so 
great, that even contradiction has been not unfrequently alleged 
against it. Go next to the conference between Jesus and some 
of John’s disciples (p. 49), and, if we except the words of Jesus 
as repeated by both Evangelists, how little of exact coincidence 
shall we find! And thus might I proceed until I should point 
out every section of the Gospel history which is peculiar to these 
two writers. ‘The whole amount, however, is but compara- 
tively small. 

I do not, therefore, and I cannot, after such an examination 
as I have made, admit at all the statements in question of Bish- 
op Marsh and Mr. Norton. Facts do not support them. Of 
course I cannot admit that any of the deductions which Mr. 
Norton draws from them, are at all substentiated on this ground. 

I have only one more remark to make on this already pro- 
tracted topic. This is, that the very reasoning which Mr. Nor- 
ton has employed with so much power and success in over- 
throwing the general theory of a Protevangelium, may be em- 
ployed against his own view of what the Greek translator of 
Matthew must be supposed to have done. Nothing can be 
more certain to my mind, than that the characteristics of the 
present Gospel of Matthew do not admit of the idea, that a 
translator reduced this book to its present form, by partly adopt- 
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ing Mark, partly leaning upon Luke, and then again depending 
on himself. My own belief as to the style of the book, is, that 
it is such as not even to admit the supposition of its being a 
version at all. But of this more in its proper place. ; 

As to some other allegations made by Bishop Marsh, and 
stated by Mr. Norton in a Note on p. clxxiv., viz., that the 
proportional coincidence is greater between Matthew and Luke, 
when they are the sole narrators, than exists elsewhere in case 
all three are the narrators ; that in those portions of Matthew’s 
Gospel which “ occupy different places” from the correspond- 
ing ones in Mark, there is no verbal coincidence between them ; 
and that in portions common only to Mark and Luke there are 
but two instances of verbal agreement between them ; Mr. Nor- 
ton himself doubts the first and last. I can only add here, that 
I do not think there is any good foundation for either of the 
three assertions; and if in any particular case the facts be as 
stated, they arise from a cause very different from that stated by 
the Bishop. 

Mr. Norton next goes into an examination of the questio vev- 
ata respecting the discrepancies in the chronological order of 
events as stated by the Evangelists. He speaks familiarly here, 
as I observe with regret, of mistakes and misarrangements of 
Luke and Mark, in some well known cases where they differ 
from Matthew in the respect just mentioned. The general 
principle for solving the difficulty in question Mr. Norton thinks 
to be, the fact that Luke and Mark only heard oral accounts of 
the words and deeds of Jesus, where like things were naturally 
often grouped together ; while Matthew, being an eye and ear- 
witness of the whole, followed an arrangement that comports 
with the order in which every thing actually took place. 

But how, I ask, comes it on this ground, that Matthew, more 
than any other Evangelist, should have grouped together dis- 
courses evidently delivered at different times? For example ; 
the parables contained in chap. xiii. of his Gospel. According 
to many critics, the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v—vii., is 
made up in the same way; and although I doubt this, yet | 
cannot but admit that in many cases Matthew has grouped 
events in a matter not usual in the other Gospels. ‘The con- 
trary of this must have happened, if Mr. Norton is right in his 
conjectures. 

My own apprehension of this whole matter is indeed quite 
different, it would seem, from that of Mr. Norton. The first 
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question which presents itself to my mind, in the investigation 
of this subject, is, whether the Evange lists ever intended to give 
a narration of events in the life of Jesus, i in such a manner (as 
to arrangement) as that in which biographical narrations are 
mostly conducted in modern times, i. e. following the chronolo- 
gical series of events? ‘That they did not design this, lam fully 
persuaded, from the fact that it would have “been easy to ac- 
complish such a task at the time wlien the Gospels were writ- 
ten, inasmuch as many eye-witnesses, and apostles among these, 
were still living. But they were more occupied with the say- 
ings and doings of Jesus, than with the exact order of them. 

“Ww hy need this be accounted strange? ‘There are four books 
extant, respecting the sayings and doings of the greatest moral 
philosopher that the heathen world has ever produced ; and 
these were written too by a consuinmate master of rhetoric and 
history ; yet these partake, in no degree, of a regular and chro- 
nological arrangement. I refer to the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon. Would it add any thing important to this peculiarly 
interesting book, if it were all digested according to the rules of 
chronology ? ? I think every discerning reader will say: Nothing. 

Such then was the fashion, if any please so to name it, of 
writing in ancient times, among men of the most cultivated 
minds and enlightened understanding. Should this offend us, 
when we meet with it among the Jewish writers ? 

There are, indeed, some circumstances in every case of this 
nature, which will not bear an arrangement that is not chronolo- 
gical. Such are the occurrences of birth and early life, and also 
of death. It could be only a perverted taste, which would in- 
termingle these with an account of what was done and said in 
the midst of active life. But when the period of action is so 
short as that of Jesus—only about three and a half years— 
when this was a period of unintermitted preaching and benevo- 
lent action and miraculous cures; when an account of this is 
given simply for a religious and moral purpose ; when nothing 
of the effect to be produce ‘d by the narration depends on exact 
chronological arrangement, but simply on the evidence and truth 
of facts themselves ; and particularly when all these circum- 
stances meet and combine in any particular case ; why should 
we be stumbled by the fact, that a narration is not in keeping 
with our modern and occidental maxims of criticism with re- 
spect to writing biography. 

That Matthew naturally followed the general tenor of events 
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as they occurred, may certainly be admitted ; or rather, it shoald 
be admitted, for it seems to be quite probable that he did. 
Having been present as an eye and ear-witness, nothing would 
be easier than for him to present the great outlines of facts as 
they originally succeeded each other. Yet even he, in some 
cases where he evidently groups things of a like kind, did not 
think it at all important to be bound in chronological chains. 
He has narrated in a free, and also in a natural, manner. 

As to Luke and Mark, I suppose it will not be now contended 
that either of them were eye or ear-witnesses. Their condi- 
tion, then, was evidently different from that of Matthew, to 
whom a clue had naturally been given by the circumstances in 
which he had been placed. They had heard a multitude of 
accounts respecting the life and actions of the Saviour, many 
more, no doubt, than those which they have recorded ; out of 
these they were to choose ; and unless chronological order had 
been before their minds as an important circumstance, one could 
not expect they would be solicitious to preserve it in respect to 
minute circumstances. Nothing depended on it, in regard to 
the objects which they laboured to accomplish. They differ, 
therefore, as we might naturally suppose, not only from Mat- 
thew in some respects, as to the order of events, but also from 
each other. (See Mr. Norton’s Addenda, p. cxit. in the Note 
at the bottom.) 

I would appeal now to the candour of every considerate 
reader, and ask him, whether, in such a case as that before us, 
where it would have been easy for each writer, had he deemed 
it to be of any importance to his design, to make such inquiries 
as would produce the same order in all—whether it does not 
lie upon the very face of the compositions before us, that par- 
ticular and minute chronological order was not at all a matter of 
design ? 

{f this be conceded, then I would ask, whether the alleged 
mistakes, or contradictions, or misarrangements, of the writers 
in question, in regard to the point before us, can properly be 
spoken of as being plain and certain? Ifa writer has placed 
events out of the actual order in which they occurred, and for 
purposes satisfactory to his own mind ; and if, at the same time, 
he made it no object to follow chronological order; where is 
his mistake in this matter? What seems now to be plain is, that 
the Evangelists had not the matter of chronology in their eye, 
an any other manner than the general one stated above; and 
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that even Matthew himself, who has adhered more closely to it 
than the others, did sosimply onthe ground that his circumstances 
more naturally led him to do so, and not because it was a mat- 
ter of special design on his part. 

Mr. Norton has gone into a long disquisition in relation to 
some of the narrations of Luke, which he deems to be “ mis- 
placed,” and to be deprived of more or less of their appropriate 
meaning by this circumstance. It would occupy too much 
room here to follow him through these remarks. While they 
shew that he has vigorously applied his mind to the subjects 
discussed, many of his exegetical remarks will not, so far as I 
am able to judge, give satisfaction to some of his exegetical rea- 
ders. I must regard most of this discussion as unnecessary, be- 
cause my views on the subject of chronological arrangement are 
so widely different, as it would seem, from those which he 
entertains. 

Note E. is a long and able one, on the question, whether Jus- 
tin Martyr has actually quoted our canonical Gospel ? a subject 
already discussed at some length in the text of his book, but 
here more particularly and minutely examined. Mr. Norton 
gives us many specimens here of Justin’s quotations, with a 
comparison of the Gospels from which he quotes ; also of his 
quotations from the Septuagint ; of his repeated quotations of 
the same passages in the Gospels ; and of coincidences between 
him and the Greek text of Matthew, where Matthew deviates 
in his quotations from the Septuagint. To these the author has 
added remarks on the mode of quoting Scripture generally 
among the ancient Fathers of the church ; and finally he has 
examined the new hypothesis of Credner, viz., that Justin used 
the Gospel of Peter as the source of his quotations. The ob- 
jections which he makes to Credner’s views are certainly of 
much weight ; nor can I deem it possible, that Credner should 
render the main propositions comprised in his theory probable 
to the mind of any impartial critic well versed in the literature 
and criticism of the early ages of Christianity. 

Mr. Norton will not complain that his book has been treated 
with neglect, and brought before the public as worth only a 
passing and hasty notice. He will rather complain, I fear, that 
I have almost interfered with his rights as an author, in extract- 
ing so largely from it. But I can assure the reader of this re- 
view, that Mr. Norton’s book contains a great many passages 
which are excellent, that I have not thought proper to copy ; 
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andthere are very cogent reasons, therefore, why he should 
procure and read the whole book. 

Mr. Norton will also perceive, that widely as I suppose my- 
self to differ from him in regard to some points of theology, 
and perhaps even of criticism, but certainly of exegesis, yet | 
am not disposed in any measure to underrate his efforts on the 
common ground in which we are agreed. He has achieved a 
service which was very important in the present state of criti- 
cism and of skepticism. 

As I have but a very moderate appetite for heresy-hunting, 
so | have not endeavoured to record every expression in Mr. 
Norton’s book, which indicates a mode of thinking different 
from that which is generally called, and which I believe to be, 
orthodox. I fear that Mr. Norton rejects altogether the idea of 
inspiration in respect to the Gospels. I hope it is not so ; but 
he sometimes speaks in such a way, that the belief of this is 
forced upon me. He tells us of things “ erroneously referred 
by Mark ;” that “ Luke confounded the discourse ;” that he 
“did not sufficiently discriminate” certain things; that he 
“ misplaced” the words of John ona certain occasion ; that he 
“ misplaced ” another discourse of the Saviour ; that he “ mis- 
apprehended ” his meaning on another occasion ; that Luke i. ii. 
has a “fabulous hue,” and that “fiction and miracle are blend- 
ed” there. On p. clxx. he gives an account, in a Note, of 
the manner in which Pau! became informed of the truths of 
Christianity, in which he does not even advert to the fact re- 
peatedly asserted by Paul, that the Saviour had appeared to 
him and had instructed him, and that on this very ground no 
apostle could claim a precedence over him. From a few things 
of this nature in the work before us, I am reluctantly obliged to 
believe, that the author does not admit the idea of inspiration 
in respect tothe Gospels. He evidently views them as credible 
books, and worthy of all acceptation; with the exception of 
some few passages which he deems to be spurious, but which I 
shall not particularize, since they have already been noted in 
the preceeding pages. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to me, that such passages as 
the above should be found in a work the tone and temper of 
which, at large, are truly worthy of imitation. The author 
seems to have set out with the full design not to give unnecessary 
offence to any class of his readers, and to present to the public 
a specimen of writing similar in its tone and manner to that of 
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Lardner. He should have full credit for this. And if now 
and then he has expressed himself without a recollection of this 
his general design, it would be foolish in the reader to reject the 
mass of good there 1s in the book, because of the few things 
of this kind which he may deem to be blemishes. I indulge 
the hope, that when this book comes to a second edition, (and 
if it meet its just deserts it certainly will), the author will sacri- 
fice even the few remnants of his peculiar theology, which now 
and then gleam upon us, to the hope and prospect of the great- 
er good which may be evidently achieved by his book in case 
they are omitted. To his own individual sentiments he of 
course must have a right, which none but his Maker can lawful- 
ly call in question. But it is not necessary that he should in- 
sist on the declaration of them in this valuable book, and 
especially it is unnecessary to declare them on a point, where, 
if he believes as I fear he does, the conviction that the Gos- 
pels are genuine would add little or nothing to the obligation 
which the world at large would feel, to admit them as their Lex 
Suprema in all cases of moral action. 

I should decline the task, if it were in any way assigned to 
me, of undertaking to shew, that minds of a certain cast might 
or might not truly and sincerely believe in the Gospels, and re- 
ceive them as the rule of faith and practice, although they re- 
jected the idea that these Gospels were composed by writers 
under the influence of divine inspiration. 1 suppose it might 
be rendered probable to an enlightened mind, that the actual 
admission of the essential truths of the Gospel, as a rule of faith 
and practice, would belong to the substance of faith; a belief 
as to the manner in which the books had originated which pre- 
sented these truths, would certainly be only a secondary ingre- 
dient in faith, when placed at its highest just estimation. Mr. 
Norton may say, perhaps, and it seems probable to me that he 
would say, that he admits the first, while he doubts about the 
last. But still, with all the respect that I cheerfully accord to 
the serious manner in which he presents and views the Gospels, 
{ cannot help entertaining the most serious doubts, whether 
general skepticism, or rather practical infidelity, would not at 
last be the result of inculcating principles such as he holds, in 
regard to the authority, or rather | should say, perhaps, the 
origin of our sacred books. I do not take upon myself to de- 
termine, how minds like Mr. Norton’s might decide respecting 
the authority of the Gospels, when they had been trained and 
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chastened in the school of moral philosophy and in all the dis- 
cipline of a theological school ; but it is unnecessary to decide 
this, because the proportion of men in our community who are 
ibus trained is so small. One thing, however, we may safely 
aver, viz., that any mere conviction of the genuineness of the 
gospels—any mere intellectual admission that they are correct 
and credible accounts of the life and doctrines of the Saviour— 
can and will never move the mass of men to yield to their au- 
thority. Does not Mr. Norton see, that this last point is so 
necessary, that all the rest being gained, nothing important is 
gained unless this follow as a sequent to the others? But ta- 
king men as they are, with all that worldly spirit and all those 
desires of carnal indulgence which they possess and which they 
are for the most part heartily set upon gratifying, is there (hu- 
manly speaking) any chance to make real practical converts to 
Christianity, when the Scriptures are divested of divine author- 
ity, and made to extend no further than fallible human author- 
ity can go? The hope of converting a sinful world on such 
grounds, does appear to me absolutely desperate. Without 
undertaking positively to decide, what a few minds trained 
like that of Mr. Norton might possibly admit, and how they 
might be influenced, can I hesitate to believe, that when the 
divine authority of the Gospels is given up, all is given up 
which gives them (if may so speak) any chance of success in 
a world like this? 

Mr. Norton needs not to be informed, that theoretical be- 
lievers are not such as the apostle James thinks ought to be 
ranked among Christians, whose faith is well-anchored. Im- 
portant as his own book is, therefore, (and he must see that | 
deem it to be a performance of great merit in many respects, 
and deserving of very general attention), yet the community 
might go where his performance would carry them, and not be 
any thing more than theoretical believers. What is the next 
and the ultimate appeal then? Mr. Norton does not even pre- 
tend to be an authority. And if his readers should lay down 
his book, with a conviction that his positions are well sustained, 
and still be inclined to ask, as many of them doubtless will ask : 
Why am I obliged to receive the gospels as my rule of faith 
and practice ? what other answer can be given on Mr. Norton’s 
ground, than that they have the honest opinion of fallible men 
respecting the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and therefore 
they ought to adopt it? If now such readers should rejoin 
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and say to Mr. Norton ; We have indeed their opinion or their 
account of these matters ; but inasmuch as you admit that they 
have “misapprehended” some things, ‘“ confounded” others, 
“ misplaced” some, and “ not sufficiently discriminated” in re- 
spect to others ; while you even admit that they have “ blend- 
ed fable and fiction together ;” how can we, who are not, like 
you, well-read critics, and have no knowledge of the original 
Scriptures, in any way distinguish between the cases which you 
thus present to our view, and those where you admit that mere 
and simple facts and truths are stated ?—if, I say, such ques- 
tions should be asked, (and they certainly will be), then will 
Mr. Norton tell us what answer is to be given that will “ stop 
the mouths of such gainsayers?” I know of none. Where 
Mr. Norton doubts, he can be appealed to in many ways which 
are closed up with regard to such individuals as I have just 
described. But when they doubt, even after reading his book, 
whether to give their practical assent to Christianity, how are 
they to be made to feel the awful responsibility under which 
they place themselves by rejecting the word of the living God? 
But I am not writing against Mr. Norton’s theology, nor com- 
posing a polemical essay against skepticism. I will therefore de- 
sist. The importance of the subject; the attitude in which Mr. 
Norton’s remarks have placed it ; and the obligation which lies 
upon every conscientious reviewer not to conceal things in a work 
the tendency of which he believes will be exceedingly hazard- 
ous; have induced me to say thus much. I am sure Mr. Nor- 
ton, with his desires of canvassing all subjects, and with his 
strenuous sentiments as it respects liberty to speak our opinions, 
will neither misconstrue nor take amiss what [ have now said. 
I have only to add, that the book is printed throughout with 
great correctness and elegance. A small number of mistakes 
in the typographical execution, an attentive perusal of the 
whole has discovered; but they are too trifling to deserve 
mention. The press at Cambridge has few rivals indeed in 
this country, as to the correctness with which it executes its 
publications, 
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ARTICLE Il. 


Tae Heap or tHe Cuurcu, Heap over ALL THINGS ; IL- 
LUSTRATED BY ANALOGIES BETWEEN Nature, Provipence, 
AND GRACE. 


By W.S. Tyler, Professor of Languages, Amherst College. 


Tue Head of the church is likewise “ head over all things” 
—sovereign alike in the kingdom of nature, the kingdom of 
providence, and the kingdom of grace. He is “ God over all” 
—the God of nature, of providence, and of grace. Thisis evi- 
dently a doctrine of revelation, directly asserted in many passa- 
ges,* and clearly implied in the whole tenor of Scripture. 

It is my present design to show, that reason teaches the same 
doctrine—that a rational and candid examination and compari- 
son of the kingdoms of nature, providence and grace will lead 
us to the conclusion, that they have the same head. My ar- 
guments will be drawn from Analogy, “that powerful engine, 
which” as has been well said, “‘ in the mind of a Newton, dis- 
covered to us the laws of all other worlds, and in that of Co- 
lumbus, put us in full possession of our own ;”’ and which, it 
might have been added, in the mind of a Butler disclosed to us 
the indissoluble ties, that pervade the economy of the natural 
and the spiritual worlds. The analogies which run through 
nature, providence and grace, are such, as if not to establish the 
proposition, yet to create a strong presumption, that they have 
the same head, and are in fact but different provinces of the 
same empire—distinct departments of the same government. 

The principle involved in this argument is so fully elucidated 
and so powerfully enforced by Butler in his “ Analogy,” as to 
be familiar to the memory, and convincing to the judgment, of 
every reader of that important work. He has left little for 
those, who come after him, to do, but to gather new instances 
of analogy and thus furnish fresh illustrations of the principle 
and additional confirmations of the argument. This field of 
investigation, which Butler merely opened to our view, is as 
boundless as the universe ; its treasures and wonders will be 


* Eph. 1: 22. Rom. 9: 5. 
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exhausted only when the plan of God’s universal government 
is fully developed and perfectly understood. Into this field my 
readers are now invited, with the promise, that if they discover 
nothing new, they shall see something, that cannot fail to be 
interesting to the admiring student of the divine works. 

1. The first analogy, which I shall mention, respects the 
qualifications for entering into the kingdoms, whether to ex- 
plore, or to enjoy them. In all these alike, the qualifications 
are humility and faith. 

Without a humble and modest spirit, we are unprepared to 
investigate the question before us. On the outermost walls and 
gates of each of the kingdoms, which we are about to examine 
and compare, on every side is inscribed the motto: “ Let no 
man enter here, save in the garb of humility.” Bacon was the 
first to discover and apply this analogy. “The kingdom of 
men founded in science,” he says, “is like the kingdom of 
heaven ; no man can enter into it, except in the character of a 
little child.” A child-like humility and docility was the key 
by which he opened the vestibule of nature, and in his “ Novum 
Organum,” he committed the same key into the hands of sub- 
sequent philosophers and commended it to them, as alone ca- 
pable of unlocking every chamber and cloister in the spacious 
temple. It need scarcely be remarked that the same key is 
necessary and adequate to unlock the mysteries of providence 
and of revelation. 

The book of nature, the book of providence, and the book of 
grace are severally dedicated to children. None but those 
who have the simplicity and docility, the humble and inquiring 
disposition of little children are permitted to read them. If 
others make the attempt, they cannot understand, still less relish 
their contents. 

Without a figure, they who would study the system of nature, 
providence or grace, must come disposed and prepared, not to 
determine how things should be, but to inquire how things are ; 
not to dogmatize and dictate, but to Jearn and obey ; not to rea- 
son @ priori, but to observe and infer. And they who would 
live happily under either system, must have a contented and 
submissive spirit, and wear the apparel of humility and modesty. 

Faith in its essential elements sustains a relation to each ot 
the three kingdoms akin to that which humility sustains. It is 
the passport for admission. Nota step can be taken in the 


study of nature or the observation of Providence, any more than 
Vor. XI. No. 30. 44 
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in the knowledge of revelation, without a belief in the divine 
veracity—in other words a belief that God will fulfil his tacit 
promise by maintaining a uniformity in his laws and_ plans of 
operation. It confers the right of citizenship. No man can 
be a useful or happy citizen in the kingdom of nature, provi- 
dence, or grace, without combining w ith the intellectual belief 
just mentioned, a heartfelt confidence in the power, wisdom and 
goodness of the supreme Ruler of the Universe. 

Hence it is, that true science and true religion mutually aid 
each other. Pure Christianity begets the confiding modesty 
yet eager hope of the philosopher ; and sound philosophy fos- 
ters the humility and faith of the Christian. ‘The philoso- 
pher believes any thing with evidence, nothing without ; and so 
does the Christian. The Christian feels himself to be merely 
a humble inquirer at the oracles of God, with no authority to 
dictate, no power to control; and so does the philosopher. 
The proud and dogmatizing spirit of the old Greek philosophers 
was not more unchristian than it was unphilosophical ; accord- 
ingly their knowledge of nature and providence was as crude as 
their notions of religion. ‘The same spirit as exhibited by the 
modern schools of a priort reasoning is not more unphilosophi- 
cal than it is unchristian ; accordingly while most philosophers 
of the observing school have been believers in revelation, skep- 
ticism has made sad havoc among those of the school of reason- 
ers a priort. The humble, inquiring and believing philosophy 
of Socrates made him almost a Christian without a revelation. 
The proud, dictating and dogmatizing philosophy of the Ger- 
man Neologist makes him an infidel in spite of revelation. We 
know not, whether the modesty of Newton partakes more 
largely of true religion or of sound philosophy. We know that 
Voltaire in his arrogance and conceit was neither a philosopher 
nor a Christian. ‘The humble believer,—he it is in every age, 
that discovers the truths, beholds the wonders, and enjoys the 
blessings, of nature, providence and grace—he alone possesses 
the clue, that will conduct him through the labyrinth of the 
divine works. To return to the figure, with which this head 
was introduced, humility and faith, not exactly in their Christian 
forms but in their essential elements, are the passports for admis- 
sion, and the qualifications for citizenship alike in the kingdom 
of nature, the kingdom of providence, and the kingdom of grace. 
This analogy, so interesting in itself, it was peculiarly appropri- 
ate and important, that we should notice at the commencement 
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of our inquiries. But we must not linger about the walls ; let 
us enter the kingdoms in the spirit of humble and believing in- 
quirers, and we ‘shall find secondly, that 

2. They are all governed by general laws. ‘This is a char- 
acteristic feature of the divine government. Human govern- 
ments multiply statutes, and strive, but strive in vain, to enact an 
express law for every specific case. Each day gives birth to an 
unforeseen emergency, and calls fora new enactment. With the 
increase of population and national prosperity, the difficulty of 
legislation increases, till the uninterrupted exercise of legislative 
wisdom is insufficient to provide for the ever varying interests 
and relations of the people. 

Suppose now some lawgiver should arise, who could com- 
prise every specific right and duty and interest and relation in 
one simple, comprehensive law. How would he throw into the 
shade the far-famed lawgivers of antiquity, and the boasting 
legislators of the present day ! ! But Lycurgus and Solon may 
rest in peace in their glory ; ; and our representatives in the 
Legislative hall need indulge no fear of being superseded in 
their functions and prerogatives. Such a legislator never te 
arisen and never will appear. 

Yet it is by such laws that the kingdoms of nature, provi- 
dence and grace are governed. ‘Take for examples the law of 
gravitation, the law of society, and the law of love. 

The first regulates the relations and movements of every 
world and every atom in the material universe. The falling 
pebble and the rising mote, the descending rain and the ascend- 
ing fog, the revolving planet, the eccentric comet and the cen- 
tral sun are alike subject to its sway. 

The second regulates the relations and movements of every 
individual in society. Not a human being but feels the power 
of the social principle attracting him tow ards other human be- 
ings. None are so high as to be independent of the principle ; 
none so low as to escape its all pervading influence. 

In like manner, the third regulates the relations and move- 
ments of every Christian in the church. However different 
their denominations and forms and ceremonies, however diverse 
their rank or talent, or dress, or deportment may be, just so 
far as they are Christians, all their thoughts and feelings and 
words and actions are controlled by one general law—the law 
of love. Thus the material, the social, the spiritual universe 
each has one general law, all-pervading, all-controlling and all- 
comprehensive. 
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And these laws bear a mutual analogy not only in their wni- 
versality, but in their nature. ‘They are all laws of attraction, 
of association, of union. ‘There is a bond of society and of ho- 
ly brotherhood in the natura! as well as the moral world. It 
requires no very lively imagination to see in the planet and iis 
satellites the emblem of a harmonious and happy family ; in 
the solar system, a larger circle of affectionate friends and neiyh- 
bors ; in those groups of solar systems which revolve perhaps 
about some commen centre, so many well regulated and well 
governed nations ; and in the universe of worlds all circling 
around the central throne of God, a counterpart of what the hu- 
man race would be, did they but yield as perfect obedience to 
the law of their social and moral nature as the heavenly bodies 
render to the law of gravitation. On the other hand, what is 
holy love but a principle of attraction, a law of gravitation in 
the spiritual world, which unites individual Christians into par- 
ticular churches, particular churches into the church universal, 
the church on earth to the spirits of the just made perfect in hea- 
ven, the whole general assembly and church of the first born, 
to the innumerable company of the angels, and all holy beings 
fast to the throne of the Most High! 

Knit like the social stars in love, 

Fair as the moon and clear 

As yonder sun enthroned above, 

Christians through life appear. 
And in the future life, when the repelling and disturbing pow- 
er of selfishness will be annihilated, oh, how strong will be the 
bond, how exquisite the harmony, how beautiful and_ blissful 
the union and sympathy, that pervades the church triumphant— 
the holy universe ! 

3. The laws in each kingdom are sel/f-erecuting. This is 
another characteristic analogy, which pervades the various de- 
partments of the divine government. 

In human governments, it is usually quite as difficult to exe- 
cute the laws as to make them. ‘The executive does not al- 
ways understand them, sometimes wilfully misinterprets or fails 
to execute them; and even when the agents of the govern- 
ment are well disposed and efficient men, they are utterly in- 
capable either of securing perfect obedience to the laws, or of 
punishing every instance of disobedience. The man, who 
should devise a code of laws, that would execute themselves, 
would be an unrivalled benefactor to his species and would ac- 
quire for himself an imperishable renown. 
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Such now are the laws of nature, providence and grace 
They are inwrought into the very constitution, stamped on the 
forehead, graven upon the heart of the subject. “1 will 
put my law in their tnward parts and write it upon their 
hearts.’ Such is the decree of heaven promulgated in relation 
to the kingdom of grace, and the realms of nature and provi- 
dence are governed according to the same decree. Every sub- 
ject yields obedience to the law from the necessity of his na- 
ture, or if in the exercise of free-agency, he disobeys, he can- 
not help the self-infliction of the pe nalty. Every man must 
obey the laws of his physical nature, or injure his health and 
shorten or destroy his life. He must obey the laws of his so- 
cial nature, or torture himself, while he wrongs and provokes 
others. He must obey the laws of his moral and spiritual be- 
ing, or conscience condemns and passion rages and consumes 
the offender. 

Take the laws already specifie od, the law of gravitation, the 
law of society and the law of love. Obedience to each secures 
order and harmony, safety and beauty. Disobedience is tmme- 
diately y and inevitably followed by disorder, confusion and 
ruin. “The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,”’ which 
would attend a suspension of the law of attraction, is but a type 
of the jarring and collision of fiercer elements and the wreck 
and ruin of dearer interests, which are consequent upon a sus- 
pension of the social principle and the law of love. While on 
the other hand, the harmonious and beautiful order of the ma- 
terial universe as it is, is an emblem fit of the harmony, peace 
and happiness, that would pervade the spiritual world on condi- 
tion of perfect obedience to the law of social reciprocity and 
universal benevolence. 


“There’s not an orb, which thou behold’st 
But in his motion, like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls, 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


4. There is a striking analogy in the degree and manner of 
sovereignty exercised in each of the kingdoms. 

Does God make one creature an animalcule to float in the 
minutest drop of spray, and another a great whale to traverse 
the boundless ocean ; one a reptile to crawl in the dust, another 
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a lion to roam the monarch of the forest, and a third an eagle 
to soar above the clouds; the zoophyte scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the senseless plant, and man to bear the image of 
his Maker and exercise in part the sovereignty of the universal 
Lord—without consulting at all the wishes of his creatures ? 

In like manner, his providence has cast one man’s lot in the 
wilderness a wandering savage, and another’s in the city amid 
luxury and refinement ; has exalted one to sit king on a throne, 
and doomed another to toil a slave in the mines, has taught one 
to range the universe, “ borne on thought’s most rapid wing,” 
and left another to confine his views to his native valley and his 
necessities to the supply of his bodily wants—and he has done 
all this without consulting the preference of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

That a similar sovereignty is exercised in the kingdom of 
grace, need scarcely be stated, for it forms a standing objection 
to the administration of that realm. There too “it is not of 
him that willeth nor of him that runneth but of God, that show- 
eth mercy. ‘The angels sin, and are al! thrust down to the 
realms of darkness and despair. Man rebels, and an atone- 
ment is provided for his salvation. Yet only a part of mankind 
are destined to obtain eternal life, while the remainder are left 
to perish in their sins. Some are born to live and die heathen, 
while a Christian birth-right and inheritance fall to the lot of 
others. 

There is no democracy, no levelling, no fear of distinctions 
in any part of God’s government ; and it is most unreasonable 
and inconsistent, that they, who have always recognized the 
exercise of absolute sovereignty in some parts of his govern- 
ment should be surprised to discover the same sovereignty in 
other parts, and that they, who find no fault with the principle 
in nature and providence, should consider the same principle an 
insuperable objection to the administration of divine grace. 

There is an analogy also as to the manner in which or the 
principle on which the sovereignty is exercised. ‘I thank 
thee O Father, Lord of heaven and earth,” says Christ, “ that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast 
revealed them unto babes—even so Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” In like manner Paul says in relation to 
his own times. “ Ye see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many no- 
ble are called, but God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
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world to confound the wise, and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty, and base things of 
the world and things which are despised hath he chosen, yea 
and things which are not, to bring to nought things which are.” 

The great principle involved in both these passages is that 
the heirs of earthly good are not usually chosen to inherit spir- 
itual blessings. And it isa principle, which pervades every 
department ‘of God's government, that he seldom lavishes all 
his favors upon the same individuals. The treasures of nature, 
of providence, and of grace are all infinite, yet they are meted 
out with a sparing and a discriminating hand. 

How liberal has nature been in the provision of her gifts, 
yet how parsimonious in the distribution of them! The sum 
total is beyond calculation, the dividend is usually small. 
Through the whole range of animals, how rarely are ‘strength 
and agility combined, beauty and melody blended, cunning and 
courage united! The gaudy plumage of the peacock and the 
sweet voice of the nightingale never meet. The strength and 
ferocity of the lion do not coéxist with the cunning of the fox 
or the reason of man. 

So Providence rarely allots learning to the king or rank to the 
scholar. He takes health and peace away from both, and 
makes them the portion of the obscure and illiterate peasant. 
The healthy are not usually the wealthy, nor the wealthy the 
wise. Solomon stands almost alone as at once the createst, the 
richest and the wisest man in his kingdom. God has given to 
tropical climes beauty and fertility, but he has also given them 
the tempest and the tornado. He has doomed the inhabitants 
of temperate climes and mountainous regions to toil and fatigue, 
but he has rewarded them by “ health, peace, and competence,” 
and in like manner Grace has made exhaustless provision for 
our spiritual wants. Heaven was emptied of its choicest trea- 
sure and brightest glory to procure gifts for men, yet these gifts 
are not lavished upon those, who have already “full hands and 
surfeited hearts. ‘The Gospel was committed, not to the Liter- 
ati at Rome, or the Rabbis at Jerusalem, but to the Fishermen 
of Galilee. It was preached unto the poor, and embraced by 
the humble and unlearned. It is the poor and hungry, the 
weeping and mourning, the despised and persecuted that inherit 
the christian beatitudes. If you would find the abodes of vir- 
tue and piety, you must go, not where 

the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
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And every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile; 


but to New England’s rock bound coast and Iceland’s frozen 
shores, the rugged mountains of Scotland, or the inaccessible 
fastnesses of the High Alps. 

5. There is the same necessity for active exertion in each 
of the three kingdoms. Divine Sovereignty and human agency 
run parallel through nature, providence, and grace. It is the 
law of the kingdom of grace. ‘“ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.”’ It is the law of 
providence, “‘ God helps those, that help themselves,” and the 
law of nature, “ The sun-shine and the plough cover the valleys 
over withcorn.” “The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich,” 
naturally, intellectually spiritually rich, but not without “ the 
hand of the diligent.” 

He, who would explore the mysteries of nature, providence 
and grace, must study hard ; and he must labor hard, who would 
secure and enjoy their blessings. In the sweat of his face man 
eats his bread. Tis life gives us nothing without great labor,* 
and strait is the gate and narrow the way, that leads to life 
everlasting. We must agonize to enter the kingdoms of nature 
and providence as well as the kingdom of grace—all alike suf- 
fer violence and the violent take them by force. 

The divine agency may be more or less secret and inscruta- 
ble, and we may not be able to discern the connection between 
the means required of man and the end to be accomplished, 
yet both are absolutely essential to the accomplishment of the end. 
We cannot discover the manner of divine and human coéperation, 
yet is it an obvious fact, that without that codperation, we can 
put forth no successful effort of body, mind or heart; transact 
no important business in the natural or the spiritual world ; se- 
cure no valuable interest for time or eternity. The Creator’s 
efficiency and the creature’s responsibility, absolute dependance 
and entire free agency, run parallel throughout the natural and 
the moral universe. 

6. There is the same apparent mixture of good and evil, 


* Tov yag ovr ayadar xi xalay ovdév cevev movou xai émmseherus 
G20i SiSoacrw avFeunou. Xenophon, Memorabilia. II. 1: 28. 
Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus.—Horace Sat. 9. Lib. I. 
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order and confusion, light and darkness, in each of the three 
kingdoms. 

Look where you will in this world, you see a chequered 
scene. The eye of man never rests ona spot of unmixed 
cood or unmixed ill. Not a creature exists within the whole 
range of our observation, that does not drink a cup of mingled 
sweet and bitter. What animal ever lived and died w ithout a 
experiencing both pleasure and pain? Man, does he receive ' 
good at the hand of Providence, and does he not also receive 
evil? Nor is there a just man on earth, that doeth good and 
sinneth not. Natural good and natural evil, providential good 
and providential evil, spiritual good and spiritual evil every 
where commingle. Like opposite polarities, the existence of 
the one always indicates the existence of the other.* 

Are there “ wars and fightings ” in the spiritual world? So 
be there are in society. So there are in the animal kingdom. 
There is war every where on earth—there was war in heaven 
once. Natural, civil and ecclesiastical history are severally his- 
tories of alternate war and peace, battles and truces, cruel oppres- 
sions and cruel sufferings. ‘The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together.” 

4 Does slavery exist in human society? So it does among the 
lower animals. White ants, like white men, capture their color- 
ed brethren, and doom them to involuntary, perpetual servi- 
tude.t And slavery exists in the spiritual world too.t 

Are there earthquakes in nature? There are also moral 
and spiritual earthquakes—convulsions which shake society and 
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* Plato in his Phaedo, speaking of pleasure and pain, says, “If any 
person pursues and receives the one, he is almost always under a 
necessity of receiving the other, as if both of them depended from one 
summit.” Phaedo. III. 


+ See Nat. Hist. of Insects. Family Liorary, No, VIII. chap. 7. 
“The legionary ant is actually formed to be a slave-dealer, attacking 
the nests of other species, stealing their young, rearing them, and thus 
by shifting all the domestic labors of their republic on strangers, escap- 
ing from labor themselves. This curious fact, first discovered by Hu- 
ber, has been confirmed by Latreille, and is admitted by all naturalists. 
The slave is distinguished from his master by being of a dark ash color, 
80 asto be entitled to the name of negro. (Formica fusca.)” 










t Rom. 6: 16. “His servants (slaves, dovio/) ye are, to whom ye 
obey.” John 8: 34, 1 Pet. 5: 8, Eph, 2:2 


Vor. IX. No. 30. 15 
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the church to their foundations, and threaten to destroy their 
very existence. 

Some churches sometimes exlubit a most lovely spectacle of 
order and harmony and peace. Such was the state of the 
church at Jerusalem in its infancy, when no man claimed or 
sought any thing as his own, none gloried in wealth, and none 
suffered from poverty ; ‘‘ and they continued daily with one ac- 
cord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did 
eat their meat with gladness, and singleness of heart, praising 
God, and having favor with all the people.” But it was not 
always so with the church at Jerusalem or other apostolic 
churches. It was not long before Paul was under the necessity 
of rebuking the church at Corinth for such disorders as were 
“not even named among the Gentiles,” and pronouncing the 
members “ carnal” because of “ envyings, strifes and divisions 
among them.” ‘There was envy and jealousy, cowardice and 


treachery in the chosen band of Christ’s apostles. And none 
need be told, for every eye hath seen and every ear hath heard, 
how much there now is in the church of that strife, which is ac- 
companied with “confusion and every evil work.” 

In like manner, there is here and there a regular and cheer- 
ful family, an orderly and quiet community, a peaceful and 


happy nation. But how often does confusion succeed order in 
these very families and communities and nations; or if not in 
the same, how does it prevail in others around them? Some- 
tines the good man prospers and the bad only suffers, but how 
often the tables are turned and the order reversed! And oftener 
still ‘one event happeneth to all.” 

In like manner in the natural world, there are deserts amid 
tropical verdure, and oases amid deserts. There is an tna 
in fertile Sicily, ‘and a Vesuvius threatening the rich fields and 
blooming villages, and beautiful bay, of Naples. The tempest 
breaks in upon the sunshine, the earthquake succeeds the calm, 
and the blazing meteor, the streaming comet and the appearing 
and disappearing star seem to disturb the harmony of the higher 
heavens. ‘Throughout the divine economy, strange disorder 
and confusion are set over against exquisite order and harmony. 

It is a common complaint of deists that there is obscurity in 
the Bible, and mystery in the whole scheme of grace. But is 
there no obscurity in the detst’s Bible, no mystery in the divine 
economy, which the deist acknowledges? Had the economy 
of grace been all light and brightness, it would have been too 
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unlike the constitution and course of nature, to be referable to 
the same author. Now, where in God’s works, is there not ob- 
scurity and mystery ? I may find such a spot in another world, 
but I never have in this. There is light everywhere, but only 
enough to make the darkness visible ; and the more light there 
is, the more we are sensible of the darkness, just as the larger 
the sphere illumined by a lamp in the open air at midnight, the 
more extensive is the concavity of darkness, by which it is en- 
veloped. ‘There never has been a day in this world, which did 
not answer in some respects the description of the prophet: “ It 
shall come to pass in that day, that the light shall not be clear 
nor dark—not day nor night.” ‘There is light enough in nature, 
providence and grace severally, to guide us in all matters of prac- 
cal utility or necessity, but if you would explore further, you 
enter the region of darkness. If you look downwards, you can 
only penetrate the surface, only examine a few scratches in the 
rind of the earth. If you look around you, every mineral is a 
cabinet of wonders, every plant a natural labyrinth, every ani- 
mal a microcosm of mysteries, and of every element, it may be 
said as of the wind, “ thou canst not tell whence it cometh, nor 
whither it goeth.” If you turn your eye upwards, the stars 
twinkle very far, but you know not how far above your head, 
their dimensions and velocities are very great, but how great in 
most cases none can tell, while as to the specific purposes, 
which they are made to subserve, you are left to mere con- 
jecture. 

And the deist’s New Testament, the book of providence, is 
there less mystery in that, than in the New ‘Testament of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? ‘Then why all those anxieties 
and perplexities and murmurings and repinings, of which the 
mouths of worldlings and the books of infidels are full ? 

It is this mixture of good and evil, order and confusion, light 
and darkness, which gives such a color of plausibility to the 
most opposite views of our world. Voltaire looks only at the 
dark side of the picture, and uses the following language of 
complaint. “ Who can without horror consider the whole 
world as the empire of destruction! It abounds with won- 
ders ; it abounds also with victims. It is a vast field of car- 
nage and contagion. Every species is without pity pursued 
and torn to pieces through the earth and air and water. 

“In man there is more wretchedness, than in all the other 
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animals put together. He loves life, and yet he knows that he 
must die. If he enjoys a transient good, he suffers various evils, 
and is at last devoured by worms. ‘This knowledge is his fatal 
prerogative —all other animals have it not. He spends the 
transient moments of his existence in diffusing the miseries he 
suffers, in cutting the throats of his fellow creatures for pay, in 
cheating and being cheated, in robbing and being robbed, in 
serving that he might command, and in repenting of all he does. 
The bulk of mankind are a crowd of wretches equally criminal 
and unfortunate, and the globe contains rather carcasses than 
men. I tremble on the review of this dreadful picture to find 
that it contains a complaint against providence itself, and I wish | 
had never been born.” 

Paley looks chiefly at the bright side of the picture, and says ; 
It is a happy world, after all. ‘The air, the earth, the water, 
teem with delighted existence. Ina spring noon or a summer's 
eve, on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings 
crowd upon my view. Swarms of new-born flies are trying 
their pinions in the air. ‘Their sportive motions, their wanton 
mazes, their gratuitous activity, their continual change of place 
without use or purpose testify their joy and the exultation which 
they feel in their newly discovered faculties. .. . If we look to 
what the waters produce, shoals of the fry of fish frequent the 
margins of rivers, of lakes, and of the sea itself. ‘These are so 
happy that they know not what to do with themselves. ... A 
child is delighted with speaking without knowing any thing to 
say, and with walking without knowing where to go. ‘The 
young are happy in enjoying pleasure, the old are happy when 
free from pain.” Halyburton in the midst of affliction and in 
full view of death looks on the same side and exclaims, “ Oh, 
blessed be God thatI was born. I have a father and mother 
and ten brothers and sisters in heaven, and I shall be the eleventh. 
Oh, there is a telling in this providence, and I shall be telling it 
forever. If there be such a glory in his conduct towards me 
now, what will it be to see the Lamb in the midst of the throne ! 
Blessed be God, that ever I was born.” 

Now were not the present such a mixed state of things as | 
have described, different views might be taken of it, but not 
views diametrically opposite, yet both apparently just and true. 
And God makes use of this very mixture of good and evil to 
test and develope and form character. There is such a pre- 
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onderance of good in nature, as to furnish presumptive evidence 
of the goodness of its author, but such a mixture of evil as to 
give scope for the developement of a heart of unbelief and dis- 
content. There is such a preponderance of order and justice 
in the providential government of this world as to create a pre- 
sumption, that God is just, but such a mixture of disorder and 
injustice as to afford a strong argument for a future state. 
There is such a preponderance of light in the Bible, as to sat- 
isfy a reasonable mini of its truth and sacredness, but such a 
mixture of darkness as to let the perverse heart wander and 
cavil, and despise and perish. It would seem as if God intend- 
ed in this universal analogy to present us everywhere with the 
most sensible and striking proof, that he reigns alike in the 
realms of nature, providence and grace, and that we are now 
living in a state of trial, the issue of which will be a state of 
unmixed good or unmixed ill in another world. But this leads 
me to a seventh analogy : 
In nature, providence and grace alike, God brings good 
out of evil, order out of confusion, light out of darkness. 

It has been already intimated, that character is better tested 
and developed in a mixed state. ‘There can be no trial of 
faith, in a world of such effulgent light, as enforces belief. No 
trial of patience, where there are not ills to provoke impatience. 
And reason accords with revelation in pronouncing the trial of 
these virtues to be more precious than that of silver and gold. 

None could avoid admiring a state of perfect order. Vol- 
taire, though he might have been of a discontented spirit, 
would not have vented. his feelings in such loud and eloquent 
complaints, had no disorders or evils met bis eye; and though 
Paley might have been benevolent and cheerful, and Halybur- 
ton pious at heart, yet they could have given comparatively lit- 
tle evidence of such a character, had they never seen any thing 
but goodness and happiness in the w orld around them. In 
such a world, the three men could never have seen so clearly 
themselves, or exhibited so conspicuously to others, the radical 
difference in their characters. 

But more than this is tue. A mixture of good and evil is 
essential to the formation of a highly excellent or deeply de- 
praved character by beings constituted as we are. Our physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral powers are all strengthened by severe 
trial and discipline, and to this feature of our own constitution, the 
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structure of the world around us is nicely adapted. It is in no 
small degree a world of barrenness and thorns, a world of ob- 
security and mystery, a world of temptation and sin. We may 
and do perfect our natures by struggling with, and ove coming 
such obstacles. Physical strength is derived, not from the easy 
chair in the parlor, but from ploughing and hoeing the earth, 
swinging the axe or belaboring the anvil. Intellectual power 
and acumen are not received without effort in the nursery or the 
lecture room, but acquired by delving in the mines and separa- 
ting the gold from the ore. Moral and religious principle be- 
comes firm and decided, not in the select circle of virtue and 
piety, but in the wide world of temptation and sin. ‘Thus the 
natural and spiritual worlds resemble, and conspire with, each 
other in the developement and formation of character in the 
only way adapted to our constitution and state of probation, 
viz. by such a mixture of good and evil as shall leave us at full 
liberty to choose a right or a wrong course and furnish us at 
once the means, which are necessary to aid our progress in the 
way of our choice, and the obstacles, the removal of which by 
continued effort is necessary to develope our powers and con- 
firm our habits. 

In the same manner and probably for the same end the sci- 
ences have exerted alternately good and bad influences on re- 
ligious character. Like the three kingdoms of which they con- 
stitute the history and the philosophy, ‘they are partly light and 
partly darkness, and they have shed upon religion, now light and 
now darkness. Now they have raised objections, and now they 
have removed those objections, and furnished contrary and cor- 
roborating evidence. Such has been the history of every sci- 
ence, theology not excepted. Accordingly different men have 
found in the same science, one nutriment for his faith and an- 
other support for his skepticism, one the means of perfecting 
his excellencies, another of deepening his depravity.* 

Another way, in which good is brought out of evil in all the 
departments of the divine government, is by the increased value 
which good acquires or seems to acquire by contrast with evil. 
The fertile field never pe so rich as when contrasted with 


* ‘Iti is not t denied, that true science has sometimes been perverted 
into an engine of irreligion and immorality. But it is more frequent- 
ly the errors which are engrafted upon the science, that do the mis- 
chief. 
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the barren desert. How does the hungry and thirsty, weary 
and wayworn traveller through the interminable prairie or the 
boundless Sahara, revel in the shades and fountains and fruits 
and flowers of the wooded island or the verdant oasis! None, 
but he who has suffered a long confinement in the narrow 
streets and infected atmosphere of a populous city, knows the 
luxury of life in the fresh green country. 

It is so with providential good. if: you are ever grateful for 
health, it is when you have visited a hospital and had ° your heart 
wrung with sympathy for the afflicted and distressed inmates ; 
and if you ever enjoy the blessings of health with a keen, a pe- 
culiar relish, it is when you have. yourself just risen from a bed 
of painful and protracted sickness. You set the highest value 
upon your knowledge, when you view it in contrast with the 
ignorance of others,or perhaps with your own former ignorance. 
It is so with spiritual good. When the Christian looks “at the 
rock whence he was hewn and the hole of the pit, whence he 
was digged,” and sees others still cleaving to the hardness of im- 
penitency and sinking in the mire of pollution, then it is that he 
sings the loudest, most enrapturing song of praise to his God 
and Redeemer. Heaven is the traveller’s resting place and the 
prilgrim’s home, the warrior’s peace and the runner’s goal, per- 
petual health to the diseased, and eternal life to the dying, con- 
firmed holiness to the sinner, and perfected bliss to the misera- 
ble; and through eternity the joys of the redeemed will be en- 
hanced and their notes of praise swelled immeasurably by look- 
ing back upon the sins and miseries of earth, and looking down 
upon the torments and blasphemies of hell.* 

But evil is also made throughout the divine government the 
direct means of preventing a greater evil or accomplishing a 
greater good. The volcano is often a terrible scourge to its im- 
mediate vicinity, but it gives vent to those internal fires which 
would otherwise shake continents and lay waste nations. France 

* The songs of the redeemed in the Revelation are chiefly songs 
of deliverance in view of the dreadful and final overthrow of the wick- 
ed. In making such representations, the ministers of the Gospel and 
the sacred writers are often charged with a fiendish delight in the 
miseries of others. But it is nothing more, than that joy and grati- 
tude, which we always and necessarily feel in contrasting our enjoy- 
ments with our deserts, our present happiness with our former misery, 
or our own weal with the wo of others. 
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in the last century was a political and moral volcano. Anarchy 
and infidelity broke out there in such frightful ravages and con- 
vulsions, as to put an effectual check upon the risings and heay- 
ings of other nations, and to furnish a safeguard to society and 
the church in every subsequent age of the world. And who 
can say, that our world is not the vent of sin for the moral uni- 
verse, designed to exert a conservative influence over thousands 
of worlds and myriads of intelligent beings through endless aves.* 

The lightning and the tempest often ravage the earth and 
destroy human life, but they also purify the atmosphere and 
prevent it from becoming fatal on a larger scale. So the judg- 
ments of heaven reform individuals, purify churches, correct so- 
cial habits and improve national character. 

The modern Italian derives subsistence and pleasure from the 
surface of the lava, that entombed Herculaneum and Pompeii ; 
Europe owed the revival of letters not a little to the destruction 
of Constantinople ; and the Gentile world were indebted to the 
persecution of the church at Jerusalem for the general propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. Indeed if there is any truth in natural, po- 
litical and ecclesiastical history, convulsions have been a princi- 
pal means of fertilizing and beautifying the surface of the earth ; 
revolutions, of reforming and advancing society ; and persecu- 
tions, of purifying and enlarging the church. Who is not struck 
with the peculiar wisdom, that « originated this plan of operation, 
and the:symmetry, that extended it to every department of the 
divine government ?+ 

Slavery, that scourge of Africa and curse and disgrace of the 
nations that have sanctioned it, has tt done no good? ‘To say 
nothing of the conversion and salvation of thousands, that would 
otherwise have lived and died in heathenism, what else has pro- 


* That the influence of the fall together with the scheme of recovery 
is not confined to our world, is clear from such passages as the fol- 
lowing. Luke 15: 10. Col. 1: 20. 1 Cor. 4:9. Eph. 3: 20. That it 
should affect all moral beings accords with all our ideas of moral in- 
fluence, and to suppose that it does, gives new grandeur to the scheme 
of moral government and to the plan of redemption. 


+ This feature of the divine government does not justify the radical 
reformer, any more than the cruel persecutor. The divine plan may 
be wise, and the divine purpose good, while yet there is neither wis- 
dom vor goodness in the human agency. 
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duced or could have produced that unparalleled sympathy and 
excitement in behalf of Africa, which has led so many white 
missionaries to breathe her pestilential airs and lay their bones 
on her burning sands ; and what else has sent back so many of 
her own sons, “civilized, enlightened and redeemed to build up 
nations on her coasts and spread the blessings of knowledge, 
society and religion through the countless heathen tribes of the 





interior ? 

And the evil one himself,—has he not been the means of 
doing good? He too has occasioned a sympathy in bebalf of 
his wretched victims through all the heavenly hosts, and ‘ there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, that need no repentance.” When 
he drove on his slaves to crucify the son of God, he helped to 
execute a scheme, which the angels desire to look into, and 
which all holy beings will study and contemplate with ineffable 
wonder, love ‘and j joy forever and ever. 

The miieal kingdom, which is sometimes represe nted as a 
mere scene of carnage and cruelty, is a scheme of compre hen- 
sive wisdom and goodness; and the existence of carnivorous 
and venomous animals, so far from a blemish, is the wisest and 
best and most wonderful part of the scheme. Venomous ani- 
mals rarely attack other species except for purposes of defence 
or subsistence. Now what more effectual means of defence 
against the larger animals could be devised, than their venom- 
ous bite or sting; and what other way of destroying their 
smaller prey . ould be so sudden, so easy, and atte ded with 
so little pain ! 

The destruction of many animals is absolutely necessary to 
prevent such a multiplication of them, as would exhaust vege- 
tation and subject not only the whole animal kingdom, but man 
himself to a lingering, torturing death by famine. Now how 
profound, how superhuman is the wisdom, which makes this 
necessary destruction, the means of subsistence and happiness 
to another class of animals, that execute it in a manner far less 
painful to the victims, than the slow tortures of famine, disease 
or old age! But for the comforts of society, the pleasures of 
intellect, and the hopes and fears of immortality, it would be 
better for man to die in the same way. As it is his reason 
which exempts him from the scheme of animal destruction, so 
it is his rational and immortal nature only, which renders it de- 


Vou. XI. No. 30. 46 
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sirable that he should be exempted. Thus without any loss on 
the whole, but rather the reverse, to the herbivorous tribes, the 
happiness af he carnivorous species is clear gain to the sum 
total of animal enjoyment.* 

Now it is a doctrine of christian theology, that the sum total 
of moral as of natural good is enhanced by the existence of ey’), 
We cannot see so clearly how this result is effected in the moral 
as in the natural world, hence there is some dispute as to the 
manner. But as to the fact, there can be no doubt.+ Th 
Bible implies it,t and we see enough of the process to satisfy a 
reasonable mind. ‘The sins and te mptations of a wicked world 
give occasion for the exercise of some virtues, which could not 
otherwise exist, and discipline other virtues to a degree of 
strength and perfection, which they could not otherwise attain. 
Earth with all its barrenness and thorns and briars, is the ver) 
soil for faith and patience and charity to bloom in and bear the ir 
precious harvest of golden fruit. 

Without the existence of evil, there could not be the luxury, 
to us unequalled, of contemplating our deliverance and praising 
our Deliverer. The beauties of the Redeemer’s character and 
the glories of redemption could have been exhibited only sob a 
theatre of sin and misery. Other worlds may owe their c 
tinued allegiance to our apostacy, their further progress in haat We 
ledge and holiness to our folly and guilt; and the holy universe 
will understand the nature, perceive the beauty, and enjoy the 
pleasures of holiness far more than if sin and misery had never 
existed. 

As in the natural world, destruction and pain afford the means 
of subsistence and pleasure, so in the spiritual world, sin and 
misery furnish nutriment to holiness and happiness ; and as th 
happiness of carnivorous animals is clear gain without any loss 
to the herbivorous, so without doing the wicked any wrong, the 
Head of the church will by their means greatly enhance the ho- 
liness and happiness of his people, while he makes a matchless 
display of his own wisdom and goodness. ‘Thus he causes all 


* For authority and more extended discussion on this subject, the 
reader may refer to Paley’s Nat. Theol. chap. 26. and Buckland’s 
Bridg. Treat. chap. 13 


+ Theologians of all parties agree, that evil is in some way, or for 
some reason, incidental to the best system. 


t Rom. 3: 5—7. 5:20. 11: 11, 12, 32, 33, ete. 
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the wrath of the elements and animals and men and devils to 
praise him and to work together for the good of the universe ; 
and we only need clearer eyes, larger minds and better hearts 
to see every apparent evil in every department of the divine 
government producing real good. 

“ All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 

All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good.” 


[To be concluded.) 





ARTICLE IIL. 





FraternaL Appeat to THE American CuHuuRCHES, TO- 
GETHER WITH A PLAN FoR Cavuotic Union on Apos- 
ToLic PRINCIPLES.* 


By 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology in the Theo]. Sem. 
of General Synod of the Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Penn. [Concluded from p. 131.) 


Wuitst contemplating the church of the Redeemer from 
the time when the Master tabernacled in the flesh, to the 
present day, we are, as was formerly remarked, forcibly struck 
by the contrast between her visible unity in the earlier centu- 
ries, and the multitude of her divisions since the Reformation. 
During the former period, the great mass of the orthodox chris- 
tian community on earth, constituted one universal or catholic 
church ; excepting only several comparatively small clusters of 
Christians, such as the Donatists and Novatians. Now, the 
purest portion of God’s heritage, the Protestant world, is cleft 
into a multitude of parties, each claiming superior purity, each 
maintaining a separate ecclesiastical organization. ‘The separa- 
tion of the Protestants from the Papal hierarchy, was an insu- 
perable duty ; for Rome had poisoned the fountains of truth by 
her corruptions, and death or a refusal to drink from her cup 
was the only alternative. “ Babylon, the great, was fallen” 





* To the substance of this article, which, (as stated in the last No. 
of the Repository, p. 86, was prepared a year ago,) a few paragraphs 
only have been added in view of more recent events. 
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under the divine displeasure, and “the voice from heaven’ 
must be obeyed, “‘ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not her plagues.’ 
But that the Protestants themselves should afterwards separat 
from each other; should break communion with those whom 
they professed to regard as brethren, was inconsistent with the 
practice of the apostolic church, and, at least in the extent to 
which it was carried, and the principle on which it was bas 
detrimental to the interests of the christian cause. But tt must not 
be forgotten, that the position thus assumed, was, so far as its ulte- 
rior results are concerned, rather adventitious than designed. ‘lh 
Protestant churches struggled into existence amid circumstances o! 

excitement, oppression and agitation both civil and ecclesiastical 

This state of things was highly unpropitious alike to the forma- 
tion of perfect views of chureh polity in theory, and their intr 
duction in practice. ‘The Reformation itse If, could not bave 
been effected, unless aided by the civil arm, which protected 
its agents from papal vengeance. A total exclusion of the civil 
authorities from ecclesiastical action, would probably have blast- 
ed the Reformation in the bud; even if the views of the earlier 
Reformers had led them to desire such exclusion. Owing 
partly to these circumstances, and partly to the remains of pa- 
pal bigotry still adhering to them, the Protestants in different 
countries successively assumed organizations not only entirely 
separate, as in some respects they properly might be ; but hav- 
ing little reference to the church as a whole, and calculated to 
cast into the back ground the fundamental unity which actually 
exists between them. Without entering into a detail of age 
origin, it may not be amiss, in view of the popular reader, 
advert to the successive dates of their formation. 

The Lutheran church grew up with the Reformation itself, 
which commenced in 1517. The early history of the one, in 
Germany, Denmark, Prussia, Sweden, and Norway is also the 
history of the other. The commencement of the ‘church m Ly 
be dated, either from 1520, when Luther renounced his allegi- 
ance to popery, by committing the emblems of papal power, 
the bulls and canons, to the flames ; or, more properly it may 
be fixed at 1530, when the reformers presented their confession 
of faith, to the emperor and diet at Augsburg. It is to be re- 
gretted, that this eldest branch of the Protestant church adopt- 


* Rev. 18: 3, 4. 
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ed a sectarian name ; thus fostering excessive reverence for the 
opinions of an illustrious yet fallible servant of God, erecting 
them into a standard of orthodoxy, and making his doctrinal at- 
tainments the ne plus ultra of ecules istical reformation. For, 

the church being termed Lutheran, it was a very px pul ur argu- 
ment, which bigots did not fail to wield, that he who re jected 
any of Luther’s opinions was untrue to the chure) which bore 
hisname. Had some generic designation been assumed, and 
only generic principles been adopted for the organization of the 
church, the work of reformation might have been gradually ad- 
vanced until every vestige of popery was obliterated, without 
hurling the charge of unfaithfulness at any one. Yet, it is but 
justice to that distinguished servant of God to add, that the 
name was given to his followers by his enemies from derision, 

whilst he protested against it with his accustomed energy. “I 
beg (said he) that men would abstain from using my name, 

and would call themselves not Lutherans, but Christians. 

What is Luther? My doctrine is not mine. Neither was | 
crucified for any one. Paul would not suffer Christians to be 
called after him, nor Peter, but after Christ (1 Cor. 3: 4, 5). 

Why should it happen to me, poor, corruptible food of worms, 

that the disciples of Christ should be called after my abomina- 
ble name? Be it not so, beloved friends, but let us extirpate 
party names, and be called Christians ; for it is the doctrine of 
Christ that we teach.” 

The German Reformed church was next established through 
the agency of that distinguished servant of Christ, Zwingli. He 
commenced his public efforts as a Reformer in 1519, by oppos- 
ing the sale of indulgences by the Romish agent Sampson. In 
1531 a permanent religious peace was made in Switzerland, 
securing mutual toleration both to the reformed and to the 
Catholics, and thus stability was given to this portion of the 
Protestant Church. 

The Episcopal church may be dated from 1533, when 
Henry VIII. renounced his allegiance to the pope, and separated 


the ¢ church of England from the papal see ; although the work of 


actually reforming this church was accomplished at a later date. 
The Baptist “chu ‘ch may be referred to the year a 
when Menno Simon commenced his career; or to 15: 36, 
when it was regularly organized. 
The Calvinistic or P resbyterian church, using the phrase to 
designate the church established by Calvin himself, may be 
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dated at 1536, when he was appointed minister at Geneva, or 
more properly at 1542 when he established the presbytery there, 

The Prclamuden church in England, Scotland and America. 
may be regarded as a continuation of the church, founded by 
this eminent servant of God. 

The Congregational or Independent church may be dated 
from 1616, when the first Independent or Congregational church 
was organized in England by Mr. Jacob. 

The modern Moravian church or church of the United 
Brethren, may be regarded as originating in 1727, when Count 
Zinzendorf and Baron Waterville were selected as directors of 
the fraternity. Both the Moravian and the Baptist churches 
trace their origin to christian communities prior to the Reforma- 
tion. But our design is merely to enumerate the dates of the 
existing most extensive Protestant denominations; in doing 
which, we have selected the earliest periods, in order that read- 
ers of no particular church might dissent or feel aggrieved. 

The origin of the Methodist church may be traced to 1729, 
when its honored founder Mr. John Wesley, and Mr. Morgan 
commenced their meetings for the practical study of the sacred 
volume. 

Numerous other denominations of minor extent, are found 
among us, whose principles coincide more or less with those of 
the churches here specified. All these together constitute the 
aggregate Protestant church, and are the great mass of the visi- 
ble church of the Redeemer, engaged in promoting his mediato- 
rial reign on earth, and owned by his Spirit’s blessing. 


Causes of sectarian strife between the different branches of the 
Protestant church. 


In continental Europe the sectarian principle is not exhibited 
in its full development. There, either the Lutheran or Re- 
formed church, and in some instances both are established by 
law ; and the number of dissenters, if any exist, is very small. 
In England, where a greater amount of liberty is enjoyed, and 
the press is unshackled, dissenters from the established church 
are far more numerous. But it is only in these United States, 
where Christianity has been divorced from the civil government, 
and restored toits primitive dependence on its own moral power, 
that all sects are on perfect equality, and the natural tendency 
of sectarianism is witnessed in its full latitude. ‘The separation 
between church and state is worthy of all praise, and demands 
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our warmest gratitude to Heaven. It has restored the Ameri- 
can Protestant church to the original advantages of the golden 
aoe of Christianity in the apostolic days. In this land of refuge 
for oppressed Europe, God has placed his people in circumstan- 
ces most auspicious for the gradual “ perfecting” of his visible 
kingdom. Here we are enabled, unencumbered by entangling 
alliances with civil government, to review the history of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom for eighteen hundred years, to trace the 
rise and progress of error in all its forms, to witness the effects 
of every different measure, and by a species of experimental 
eclecticism, rejecting every thing injurious, to combine all that 
has proved advantageous, and incorporate it in the structure and 
relations of the Protestant church. And has not God, in his 
providence called us to this work ? Has he not, by our pecu- 
liar situation imposed on us this obligation ? Ought not every 
man, be he minister or layman, who wields any influence in any 
cheating denomination, strive to rise to the level of this sublime 
undertaking, and inquire: Whence originates the strife among 
the different branches of the Protestant church ; and how may 
their union on apostolic principles be most successfully effected ? 
— the causes of this strife we may enumerate the followi ing : 
The absence of any visible bond, or indication of union, 

Hirsi the different churches in any city, town or neighbor- 
hood, whilst each of them is connected to other churches else- 
where of their own denomination. ‘This circumstance constant- 
ly cherishes the unfriendly conviction, that each church prefers 
other distant churches to their own neighboring brethren. If 
the churches were all independent, having no closer connexion 
with any others abroad, than with their neighbors at home, 
there would be less occasion for this feeling. No bond of out- 
ward union at all, would be more conducive to brotherly love 
among neighbors, than a bond which excludes those around, 
us and unites us to others afar off. The efect of this stimulant 
to apathy or disregard between neighboring disciples of the 
same Saviour is witnessed in our cities, which contain several 
churches of the same denomination, united by a common con- 
fession and by their Synodical or Presby terial relations. How 
much nearer do the churches of the same denomination feel to 
each other, than to other sects not thus connected, though equal- 
ly and sometimes more contiguous ! 

2. The next cause of strife among churches is their separate 
organization on the ground of doctrinal diversity. Separate 
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organization becomes necessary in any association whose mem- 
bers are numerous, and spread over a large extent of country. 
This is no less the case in church than in state. But the most 
natural ground of division amang those professedly belonging to 
the same great family, and aiming at the same ends, is gec ographi- 
cal proximity ; asis seen in the ‘division of our common country 

into States and these again into counties, and as existed in the 

christian church in the apostolic age. But when the division js 
made according to a principle totally different from this, when 
it is actually made on the ground of difference between certain 
portions of this common family ; it constantly holds up to view 

not only the existence of some difference, but also the fact, that 
this difference is so important, as to require those entertaining 
it to separate from one another. Now as of two conflicting 
opinions only one can be true ; it also implies, that each party 

regards the other as in important error, and that itself professes 
superior purity. ‘This is virtually judging our brother, and per- 
petuating the recollection of our judgment by founding on it a 
peculiarity in the structure of our ecclesiastical organization. 

This circumstance is obviously calculated to beget “unfriendly 
feelings, and to cherish bigotry ; and its effect w vill be propor- 
tioned to the de nsity and exclusiveness of the organization based 
on it. In the primitive church, when no different denomina- 
tions of Christians existed, but all professors of Christianity, of 
contiguous residence, w hether they entirely agreed in opinion 
or not, belonged to the same church ; the bigotry and pride of 
the human heart found food only in the separate interests of 
neighboring churches occupying different ground. But to this 
is now unhappily added the conflict of interests resulting from 
the occupancy of the same ground by two churches, as also the 
conflicting interests of separate extended ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, aiming to occupy the same location. 

3. The third source of sectarian strife, may be found in the 
use of transfundamental creeds.* We have already seen that 
creeds properly constructed are useful in the church. We be- 
lieve it may easily be established, that either in written or oral 
form they are essential. They existed in the primitive church 
in the latter form, and were productive of good and only good. 
They were soon reduced to writing in the so-called Apostles’ 





° By transfundamental creeds we would designate those creeds 
which embody not only the undisputed doctrines of Christianity, but 
also the sectarian peculiarities of some particular denomination. 
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creed, and served as a bond of union during the first four cen- 
turies of the church, among all who held the fundamentals of 
truth. But at that time creeds were confined to fundamentals. 
Neither the Apostles’ nor the Nicene creed amounts to more 
than a single octavo page; and to the whole of the former and 
most of the latter all the different orthodox churches of the 
present day could subscribe. Th rat the brev ity of these creeds 
did not arise from the absence of diversity of views is certain. 
It has been proved in a former part of this Appeal, that there 
did exist differences of opinion, even in the apostolic age, on 
some points, regarded by us as highly important. To that evi- 
dence, fully satisfactory because derived from God’s infallible 
word, we would here subjoin a highly important passage from 
Origen, to prove that such diversities of opinion continued to 
characterize the church from that day till the middle of the 
third century, at which time he wrote. ‘l'he apostolic fathers 
also, would afford us important testimony on this point. Their 
writings have, indeed, reached us in a corrupted state ; yet 
enough remains fully to answer our purpose ; for the differen- 
ces which they endeavor to allay must have existed. We shall, 

however, confine ourselves to the passage from Origen, which we 
believe has not before been presented to the American public. 
Origen, let it be borne in mind, was the most learned christian 
writer who had appeared from the time of the apostles. He 
was born but eighty-five years after St. John’s death, and there- 

fore may have seen persons who lived in the apostolic age. 
The infidel Celsus had asserted, that in the beginning, when 
Christians were few in number, there was unanimity on all 
points, but that in his day, the latter part of the second century 
(A. D. 176), they differed on many subjects. The following is 
Origen’s reply: ‘* But he (Celsus) also asserts, that they (the 
primitive Christians) all agreed in their opinions; not observing 
that from the beginning there were different opinions among be- 
lievers (\'hristians) as to the selection of the books to be re- 
garded as divine. Moreover, whilst the apostles were yet 
preaching, and those who were eye-witnesses were teaching the 
things which they had learned of Jesus, there was not a little 
dispute among the Jewish believers, concerning those gentiles 
who embraced the christian doctrines, whether it was their du- 
ty to observe the Jewish rites; or w hether the burden of clean 
and unclean meats inight not be removed, as unnecessary, from 
those among the gentiles who abandon the customs of their fa- 

Vor. XI. No. 30. 47 
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thers and believe in Jesus. And in the epistles of Paul we per- 
ceive that in the time of those who had seen Jesus, some were 
found who called in question the resurrection, and disputed 
whether it had not already taken place ; and also concerning 
the day of the Lord, whether it was just at hand or not ; and 
that (admonition) to avoid profane, vain babblings and the op- 
positions of knowledge falsely so called, which some professing, 
have made shipw reck concerning the faith ; hence it is manifest 
that from the very beginning certain differences of opinion oc- 
curred, at a time when (as Celsus supposes) the number of the 
believers was yet small. ‘Then, when discoursing about the 
differences of opinion amongst Christians, he upbraids us, saying 
that when the Christians became numerous and were scattered 
abroad, they were repeatedly split up and cut into parties, each 
wishing to maintain their own position, and then (he adds)—di- 
viding again, and quarrelling among themselves: until, so to 
speak, they agreed in only one thing, that is, in name, if 
even for shame’s sake they still have this left in common; 
but that in all other things they differ. ‘To this we re- 
ply, that there never has been a subject, whose principles are 
of any moment and of importance in life, concerning which dif- 
ferent opinions have not existed. ‘Thus, because medicine is 
useful and necessary to the human family, there are many dis- 
puted points in it, relating to the different modes of curing the 
diseased. Hence different parties (schools or systems) in med- 
icine are confessedly formed among the Greeks, and I believe 
also among such of the barbarous nations as avail themselves of 
the healing art. And again, because philosophy professes to 
teach the truth and instructs us in a knowledge of the things 
which exist, and how we ought to live, and aims at showing 
what will be advantageous to our race, it has many topics of 
dispute. Hence in philosophy also, there are very many parties 
(systems, schools,) some more and others less distinguished.” 
Here, then, we have the testimony alike of the most distin- 


* Origenes contra Celsuin, pp. 120, 121. edit. Hoeschelii.—It is evi- 
dent from the context, and certain from history, that Origen when 
speaking of numerous differences among the Christians of his day, 
uses the word aigsotc to signify diversities of opinion, or systems of 
opinions and parties maintaining them, without any separate ecclesi- 
astical organization based on them, and without interruption of sacra- 
mental and ministerial ecclesiastical interecommunion of the parties. 
We have accordingly thus rendered it in the version in the text. 
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guished infidel and Christian of the second and third century, 
to the existence of differences of opinion (not separate ecclesi- 
astical organizations) in the christian church; yet at that time 
the only creed which it was deemed proper to use, was that 
termed the Apostles’ creed. In short, there is no doubt, that 
the different so called orthodox Protestant churches, are in re- 
ality as much united in the fundamental doctrines of C hristianity 
as the church in the earlier centuries was. But modern creeds in- 
stead of giving prominence to this unity, and preserving it by 
adding a few sentences to these vener rable ancient confe ssions, 
in order to exclude the fundamental errors which have sprung 
up since the fourth century, are swelled some to fifty and some 
toa hundred times their size!! ‘Thus they nece sarily intro- 


duce so many minor points of doctrine and opinion, that few of 


the me umbers of the churches professing them do in reality be- 
lieve all their contents! When the minor points of difference 
are embodied in a creed, they become the stereotyped charac- 
teristics of a new sect, and enlist in their defence many of the 
unsanctified principles of our nature. ‘They become wedves of 
dissension to split in pieces the body of C ‘brist, the y form per- 
manent barriers of division and bulwarks of schism in his church. 

4. The fourth cause of alienation among Christians is the 
sectarian training of the rising generation. No principle is 
more fully established in the philosophy of mind, no fact more 
uniformly attested by the experience of ages, than that the im- 
pressions of early life are most lasting, that the prejudices of 
childhood and youth pursue us through every subsequent period 
of life. And whoever faithfully traces to its source the sectarian 
alienation of Christians will, we think, be constrained to attribute 
much of it to early sectarian training. 

How often do not many parents in the presence of their chil- 
dren, exhibit their prejudices against other religious denomina- 
tions? How much more frequently do they exalt their own 
denomination above all others, either directly or by comparative 
allusions? Are there not some parents, and alas that it should 
be so! some pastors too, who strive more by direct effort to in- 
stil a disregard for others and a preference for their own sect 
into the minds of children, long before they are competent to 
comprehend or estimate the grounds of the supposed preference ? ? 
What else is this than an effort to sow the seeds of sheer preju- 
dice in the tender minds of children? It is right that the pre- 
possessions and antipathies of youth should be not indeed excited, 
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but properly directed ; yet, for the bleeding Saviour’s sake, let 
the former be enlisted in the favor of Christianity, not of secta- 
rianism, and the latter be directed against the enemies of the 
cross, and not against those whom we profess to acknowledy 
as its friends ! 

5. The next source of alienation among Christians, is what 
may be termed sectarian idolatry or man-worship, inordinate 
veneration for distinguished theologians, such as Luther, Cal- 
vin, Zwingli, Wesley and others. What candid man, possess- 
ing any extensive acquaintance with the literature of past ages, 
can deny that the deference awarded to the opinions and _prac- 
tice of these men, is altogether inordinate, entirely beyond 
what is due to the merits of other men, and far above t! 
measure of their actual superiority. Protestants justly censure 
the Romish church for reposin « such confidence 1 the authori- 
ty of the ancient Fathers, that is, of distinguished theologians of 
the first four or five centuries of the christian church. Yet it 
may be doubted whether some Protestants have not inadveri- 
ently conceded to some of these modern Fatiiers an influence 
somewhat similar, possibly in a few cases even oyeel i in degree. 
The names of these good and great yet fallible men, have be- 
come identified with certain distinguishing non- esiiiins ntal 
doctrines which they held, and by ‘which the »y were distin- 
guished from others. Their authority and influence, acquired 
by their zeal and success in behalf of the common C hristianity ’ 
are thus often used as a shield of protection for these minor pe- 
culiarities. The very designation of these peculiarities by per- 
sonal names, calls into play sectarian associations, and sinister 
feelings, and i is a kind of covert appeal to the authority of these 
Fathers. 

Moreover each sect is prone to cultivate almost exclusively the 
literature of itsown denomination. Enter the theological schools 
or the private libraries of ministers, and you will find that gen- 
erally Lutherans and Calvinists and Episcopalians and Bapusts 
and Methodists, devote most of their time to the study of au- 
thors of their own denominations, and this peculiarity may also 
be distinctly traced in the libraries of many lay Christians. 
Many of these distinguished servants of God would have grieved 
to think of the sectarian use, which posterity has made of their 
names and literary labors. Listen to the language of Luther, 
whose name and works were for two centuries especially thus 
employed in Germany for purposes of strife: “I had cherished 
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the hope, that henceforth men would apply to the holy Scrip- 
tures themselves, and let my books alone ; as they have now 
accomplished their end and have conducted the hearts of men 
to the Scriptures, which was my design in writing them. What 
profit is there in the making of many books, and yet remaining 
ignorant of the book of books. Better far to drink out of the 
fountain itself, than out of the little rivulets which have con- 
ducted you to it.*—Whoever now wishes to have my books, I 
entreat him by no means to let them be an obstacle to his 
studying the Scriptures themselves. But let him look upon my 
books, as I do on the decretals of the popes and books of the 
sophists, that is, though I occasionally os into them to see 
what they performe d, and to examine the history of the times, 
I by no means study them under the impression, that I must de 
as they teach. T Yet there is reason to fear, that some good 
men have by early and long continued training become so much 
accustomed to test and value their views, rather as being Lu- 
theran or Calvinistic than biblical, have so long been in the 
habit of dwelling on the conformity of their sentiments to those 
of Luther, Calvin, Wesley, or some other worthy of the church, 
that they would feel dee oly distressed and almost lost, if these 
names were wrested from them! In the spirit of such sectari- 
anism we might commiserate the condition of the primitive dis- 
ciples whose Christianity was based on the Saviour alone! 
We might exclaim, “ U nhappy Paul, thou hadst no Luther nor 
Calvin nor W esley to glory in , or whose name thou couldst 
bear in addition to that of Chris st! !” But were such the feelings 
of Paul? He might himself have been a Luther, a Calvin, a 
Wesley, his name the watchword of a sect; but the noble- 
minded Paul would glory only in Christ. He would not allow 
the adoption of any sectarian name in the church. Sectarian 
names and party divisions he denounced as carnal. ‘ There- 
fore” (said he) “let no man glory in men; for they are all 
yours (they are all the property of the whole church), whether 
Paul or Apollos or Cephas,” (and we may add Luther and 
Calvin and Wesley) : all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s. So then (ov = let a man consider us (me 
and Apollos, etc.) as ministers of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God (but not as leaders of parties).”"~~ He would 


* Luther’s Deutsche Werke, B. 14. S. 422. + Ibid. S. 490. 
t 1 Cor, 3: 21—4: }. 
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have all believers called Christians and only Christians. Aj 
that this name implied he wished to be, and neither more nor 
less. Happy'day! when this spirit shall return to the churel) | 
Then she may celebrate a jubilee, a glorious jubilee ; and it wil! 
literally be not a centennial, but a millennial jubilee. The last 
thousand years will have witnessed but one ! ! 

Nor would we pass in silence a collateral evil, resulting from 
the almost exclusive cultivation of sectarian literature. As 
literature is all of a date subsequent to the Reformation, its pe " 
rusal impresses the Protestant laity with the modern origin of 
our churches ; and leaves them in almost total darkness as to 
our real identity with the church of the earlier ages. Henc: 
our people are unduly impressed by the Romish claim to supe- 
rior antiquity, and an advantage is conceded to papists of which 
they cunningly avail themselves. If Protestants selected thei 
literature promiscuousl y from among the different sects acc ord 
ing to the intrinsic merits of the writers, it would tend much to 
promote actual unity and mutual esteem among themselves ; 
and if, both in their Jiterature and creeds, they gave greater pro- 
minence to their identity with the primitive church, the “y would 
make the laity feel their connexion with the christians of the 
earlier centuries, and thus nullify the most popular argument by 
which papists proselyte Protestant members. 

6. Another source of sectarian discord, is ecclesiastical pride. 
As long as man is sanctified but in part, this element of native 
depravity will more or less influence the disciples of Christ ; 
will seek and often find fuel even in the sanctuary of God. 
Each sect is naturally disposed to regard its institutions and its 
ministers as the most learned and able, or its members as 
most genteel, or its rites most fashionable, its churches most 
splendid, or its members the most pious, its pales as far the best 
road to heaven. Ministers are tempted to be influenced by the 
fact, that they regard their churches as presenting the most con- 
spicuous theatre for the display of their talents, or holding out 
the fairest prospects of advancement ; their audiences as the 
most intelligent, their support as the most liberal, or as best se- 
cured against contingencies. Hence they are in danger of 
looking on their less favored neighbors with secret disrespect ; 
of cherishing ecclesiastical pride, and having their judgment 
warped by it. We do not assert that all ministers or laymen 
yield to the influence of this temptation, yet happy is that man, 
who, on an impartial examination of his feelings as in the pre- 
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sence of God, stands fully acquitted by his own conscience ! 
That caution bere i is not superfluous, was evidently the opinion 
of the great apostle of the gentiles, who having himself repelled 
all sectarian honors, gives double force to his admonition: 

«“ These things, breathes n, | have figuratively transferred (applied) 
to myself and to Apollos, for your sakes, that ye might learn 
by us not to esteem ministers (see v. Ll.) above w hat. is writ- 
ten (in v. 1. and ch. 3: 5—9, 21.) th: ut no one of you may, on 
— of one (minister), be puffed up against another !” 

The last source of sectarian discord to be noticed is 
cafe of pecuniary interest between neighbouring ministers 
and churches. ‘This principle applies to the feelings of the 
minister in regard to his salary, which depends in some mea- 
sure on the increase of bis church. In reference to laymen, it 
applies to their raising funds for all ecclesiastical purposes. 
The more their church prospers and receives additions, the 
more will their pecuniary liabilities be divided, the more easily 
will the burden rest on their shoulders. Hence both pastors 
and people are tempted to envy and jealousy towards their 
christian neighbors of other denominations, because the success 
of either party, is more or less at the expense of the other. 
The success of either, diminishes the amount of materials for 
the others to act on, and this is a matter of serious moment to 
the parties especially in smaller towns and villages, where often 
twice as many ministers are stationed as are needed, or can be 
supported. 

From this difficulty the primitive church was almost entirely 
exempt. In the earlier ages it was customary to appoint, that 
is, ordain several elders, or as we now term them ministers, in 
every church, who divided the labor between them, and gen- 
erally continued to prosecute their secular business, thus in a 
great measure supporting themselves ; whilst it was customary 
from the beginning to provide for those who went abroad as 
missionaries, and travelled from place to place.* The only fund 
of the church, was that which arose from the voluntary offer- 
ings of the inmebors on each Lord’s day. This fund however 

as considerable ; and it was probably as a stimulus to liberali- 
ty, that the custom of reading off the names of the contributors 
was introduced ; though its professed design was to commend 
them to the special prayers of the church. t In the third cen- 


° Fuch’ s Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen, v ol. [. p. 72, 73. 
t Ibid. Vol. I. p. 72. 
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tury, when the duties of ministers had become so greatly multi- 
plied as to require their entire time, they were in some coun- 
tries prohibited from following any secular profession, as we 
learn from Cyprian,* and other sources. ‘The sixth of the 
Apostolic Canons reads thus : 

Canon 6. Neither a bishop, presbyter nor deacon shall en- 
fage in secular employment, on pain of being deposed | from of- 

ce. 

And the fortieth canon is as follows : 

Canon 40. We ordain that the bishop shail have the control 
of the congregational property. For as the precious souls of 
men are committed to his care, much more ought he to have the 
control of the church property, that he may freely arrange ev- 
ery thing, that he may aid the poor through the instrumentali- 
ty of the presbyters and deacons, in the fear of God and inall 
honesty. He shall also be permitted to apply a portion of it 
to his own indispensable wants, if he needs it, as also for 
strange Christians who have come as guests; and in these ca- 
ses it is not necessary to suffer any want (uetahauBavery dé xat 
aviov tov Osovtar, eye OsEtt0, eis Tas avayxarag aviw ota 
nat Toy éneSevovmevov adshgay, we “ate Mndéva TOOMOY aUTOLS 
voregeco0at). 

The fifty-eighth canon likewise relates to this subject : 

Canon 58. If a bishop refuses to supply the indispensable 
wants of a poor minister (namely from the church funds) he 
shall be set aside; and if he still refuses to do it, let him be 
deposed as a murderer of his brethren.t 

At the Synod of Elvira, (in Spain, near the site of the pre- 
sent Granada,) the date of which is not entirely certain, though 
fixed with probability about the year 313, a restriction was im- 
posed on ministers, by the eighteenth canon, which however 
presupposes that in Spain the secular business of ministers was 
not yet entirely prohibited. 

Canon 18. Bishops, elders and deacons shall not leave their 
place of residence for the sake of trade, nor traverse the pro- 
vinces for the purposes of attending profitable fairs. They 
may, for the purpose of gaining a subsistence, send a son, or 


* Cypriani ep. 66. to the church at Furnae. Neander, sup. cit. p. 
305. 


+ Roessler’s Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, Vol. 4. p, 232, 242, 248. 
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or freedman, or hireling, or friend, or any one else; and if 


they wish to pursue any secular business, let it be within their 
province.* 

In accordance with these original documents, is the opinion 
of Dr. Neander, who is confessedly the most learned writer of 
the present age, on the ancient history of the church. “ It is 
almost certain (says he) that in the beginning, those who held 
offices in the church, continued to pursue their secular business, 
and thereby supported their families, as they had previously 
done. The congregations, which consisted chiefly of the poor, 
were scarcely able to provide for the support of their ministers 
(presbyters) and deacons, especially as at that time many other 
demands were made on the congregational treasury, such as for 
the support of the destitute widows, of the poor, of the sick, 
and of orphans. And it may be that the ministers often be- 
longed to the wealthiest members of the church, and indeed 
this must often have been the case, as their office required a 
degree of previous cultivation of mind and manners, which 
could more frequently be found among persons in the higher or 
middle walks of life, than among the lower classes of society. 
If it was necessary that the presbyters or bishops, as they were 
in all respects to be an example to the flock, should also have 
been distinguished among the Christians for their hospitality 
(1 Tim, 3: 2), they must have belonged to those in easy cir- 
cumstances, of whom the number was not large,—and how 
could such persons have permitted themselves to be supported 
by the savings of their more needy brethren! The apostle 
Paul does indeed declare, that the missionaries who went abroad 
to publish the gospel, are entitled to a support from those for 
whose spiritual benefit they labor, but we cannot hence infer 
the same in regard to the officers of individual congregations. 
The former could not well unite their secular profession with 
the duties of their spiritual calling, although to the self-denial 
of Paul even this was possible. But the latter could at first 
easily combine their secular profession with their ecclesiastical 
office. Nor was there any thing offensive in such a union ac- 


* Ibid. Vol. 4, p. 280, 281. Episcopi, Presbyteri et Diacones de 
locis suis negotiandi causa non discedant; nec circumeuntes provin- 
cias quaestuosas nundinas sectentur. Sane ad victum sibi conquiren- 
dum aut filium, aut libertum, aut mercenarium, aut amicum, aut quem- 
libet mittant, et si voluerint negotiari, intra provinciam negotientur. 


Vor. XI. No. 30 48 
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cording to the primitive views of the Christians; for they were 
convinced, that every earthly calling also could be sanctified by 
the christian design for which it is pursued, and they knew that 
even an apostle followed a secular business whilst engaged in 
publishing the gospel. But when the congregations became 
larger, and the duties of the church officers more numerous, 
when the duty of teaching was chiefly confined to the ministers, 
as the office of the ministers required all their time and exer- 
tions if they would perform them faithfully ; it was often no 
longer possible for them to provide for their own support, and 
the congregations having become larger, contained more wealth, 
and were now able to support them. ‘The salary of the minis- 
ters was paid out of the congregational treasury, which was 
supplied by a voluntary contribution from each member at the 
meeting for public worship on every Lord’s day, or as in North- 
ern Africa, on the first Sunday of each month. Ministers were 
now urged to abstain from worldly business ; and in the third 
century they were absolutely prohibited from all such employ- 
ment, even from the duties of a guardian. This regulation was 
doubtless founded on a very good reason, and was intended for 
the very salutary purpose of preventing the clergy from forget- 
ting their sacred calling amid their worldly engagements ; for 
we see from the work of Cyprian, de Japsis, that during the 
long continued peace, a worldly spirit had already crept in 
among the bishops, and that, immersed in secular business, 
they neglected their spiritual duties and the welfare of their 
churches.”’* 

Such then are the undoubted facts in the case. In the be- 
ginning there was not, there could not be any conflict of pecu- 
niary interest between adjoining ministers and congregations. 
But it is evident, that even after it became necessary for minis- 
ters to relinquish their secular business and be supported by 
their congregations which they had a clear right to demand as 
soon as the congregations were large enough to support them, 
as Paul distinctly teaches in 1 Cor. ix. scarcely any more diffi- 
culty could arise ; because, there being but one denomination of 
Christians, there could not be several conflicting churches aim- 
ing to occupy the same ground, and the cases would be rare in 
which more ministers would be stationed ia one place, than the 
population required and could support. 


* Neander’s Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und 
Kirche, Vol. I. p. 303, 304, 305. 
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How great the difficulties are, which now arise from this 
source is well known. Yet they might be greatly diminished 
by the plan of union hereafter proposed, if, a) the confederated 
denominations would resolve not to send into. any neighbor- 
hood more ministers than would constitute a reasonable supply, 
say one to every thousand souls. b) Let all the members of 
the confederated churches, resident:in such bounds unite in sup- 
porting one and the same minister. Andc) if the whole con- 
federated population of such a district is unable to furnish an 
adequate support for a minister, let application be made to the 
Home Missionary Society for aid. ‘Thus would many labor- 
ers be spared for destitute portions of our land and of our globe, 
brotherly love would more abound in the church at home, and 
unity of spirit be greatly promoted. 


Remedy for these evils, or plan for the restoration of Catholic 
Union on Apostolic Principles. 


Any plan of union, in order to possess a claim to the atten- 
tion of the different christian denominations generally, must be 
based on apostolic principles, must be accordant with the spirit 
and principles of the New Testament, or deducible from them. 
It must leave untouched the unalienable rights and obligations 
of Christians, and therefore must possess the following attri- 
butes : p 

1. It must require of no one the renunciation of any doctrine 
or opinion believed by him to be scriptural or true. 

2. It must concede to each denomination or branch of the 
church of Christ, the right to retain its own organization, or to 
alter or amend it at option, leaving every thing relative to gov- 
ernment, discipline, and worship, to be managed by each de- 
nomination according to its own views for the time being. The 
principle of ecclesiastical associations is scriptural ; the mode of 
its application and the extent of its use, are not decided by the 
sacred volume, and therefore are just matter for private judg- 
ment and progressive experience. 

3. It must dissuade no one from discussing fundamentals and 
non-fundamentals in the spirit ofchristian love, and amicably show- 
ing why he believes some non-fundamental opinions held by any 
of his brethren to be incorrect.—Controversies might even exist 
among the confederated brethren, under the influence of scriptural 
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union ; but they would be divested of most of their bitterness, 
because the points at issue would confessedly be non-funda- 
mental, having little or no perceptible influence on christian 
practice, involving no pecuniary loss by ejection from a pastoral 
relation, and menacing no ecclesiastical disabilities. 

4. The plan must be applicable to all the orthodox christian 
denominations, to all that are regarded as portions of Christ’s 
visible church on earth. It must embrace all whom the apos- 
tles and primitive Christians would have admitted to the one 
catholic or universal church ; all whom God has owned by the 
influence of his Spirit and grace. Upon this ground James, 
Peter, and John admitted Paul who had formerly been a perse- 
cutor of the brethren, and “ gave to him the right hand of fel- 
lowship.”* The Saviour never enjoined on men the duty of 
fixing the terms of communion in his church. This he has 
himself done in his word by precept and by the apostolic exam- 
ple; and we are treading on forbidden ground when we sepa- 
rate those whom God by his grace and Spirit hath joined to- 
gether. ‘This is indeed not the design of the different denomi- 
nations, but is it not too true, that it is virtually the result of the 
present state of sectarian division ? 

Having now considered the character of primitive unity, and 
the causes of discord in the different branches of the Protestant 
church ; let us take our stand on the high ground of apostolic 
principles, and from that elevated post survey the divided heri- 
tage of the Saviour, and inquire how may the spirit, and, as far 
as possible, the form of primitive unity be restored? And maj 
that blessed Saviour, who promised wisdom from above to them 
that ask it, to lead them into all necessary truth, grant us the 
tuition of his Spirit to guide and bless this humble effort for the 
accomplishment of his own fervent prayer in behalf of his disci- 
ples: ‘That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee.” 

I. Some few advocates of union have proposed, that all others 
should abandon their systems and peculiarities, and unite with 
them by conforming in all things to their views and practice. 

As this method violates the unalienable rights and obligations 


—_— -——- — 


* Gal. 2:9: When James, Cephas and John, perceived the grace 
that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship. 
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of Christians, by requiring the abandonment of what they be- 
lieve truth, and the practice of what they consider error, it can- 
not be regarded as judicious, or as promising any success. It 

would, moreover, betray extreme weakness for-any one christian 

sect at this late day, to calculate on the universal adoption of its 

peculiarities by all others. Better, far better will it be, that all 

endeavor to forget sectarian differences, and cdoperate for the 

publication of the Gospel to the 600,000,000 of perishing 

heathen, with a degree of ardor and cordiality, which will make 

us wear the appearance of one church. 

II. It has been proposed, that each denomination should re- 
nounce its standards of doctrine and government and worship, 
and then all unite in one new, short confession, embracing only 
those doctrines held in common by all, and establishing such a 
system of government, as all could conscientiously adopt ;_ whilst 
entire liberty and privilege of diversity should be enjoyed by all 
on every point not determined by the new standards. 

This plan is liberal in its principles, violates none of the un- 
alienable rights and obligations of Christians, and therefore pos- 
sesses claims of the highest order. It lacks but one attribute of 
a proper union for Christians, on an apostolic basis. The apos- 
tles and primitive churches maintained unity with all whom they 
acknowledged as Christians ; but this plan, we fear, is not ap- 
plicable to all orthodox christian denominations. It would 
promise a union of the Lutherans, the Congregationalists, the 
Presbyterians, the German Reformed, the Dutch Reformed, 
the Baptists, and, in short, of all those orthodox denominations, 
which hold parity of ministers. ‘The Moravians, or United 
Brethren also could unite so far as doctrine is concerned, for as 
they adopt and have always held the Augsburg Confession, 
there would be no difficulty. The same is true so far as doc- 
trine is concerned, of the Episcopal church, the Methodist and 
all other churches which practise diocesan episcopacy in our 
land. But the writer is unable to perceive how these denomi- 
nations could all unite on any middle ground of church govern- 
ment. We must either have diocesan bishops or practise min- 
isterial parity; and any plan, constructed on the principle of 
uniformity, must adopt either the one or the other, and could not 
enjoin both. But these churches are as orthodox and pious as 
any others, and God has as distinctly owned them as his own ; 
so that we should feel criminal in virtually pronouncing that un- 
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clean which God has sanctified, were we to advocate a plan of 
union, which would exclude either the friends of ministeria] 
parity or imparity. But if this plan were even feasible, its adop- 
tion would probably not result in much good ; as it would col- 
lect into one body for religious worship, those whose modes 
and habits of worship are so materially diverse as to justify the 
anticipation of but little harmony or edification. 

If. Our own plan, which appears to us more accordant with 
the requisite attributes of a plan for christian union on apostolic 
principles, more feasible, and more safe, is embraced in the fol- 
lowing features : 

First Feature. The several christian denominations shall 
retain each its own present ecclesiastical organization, govern- 
ment, discipline, and mode of worship. It is conceded by the great 
body of Christians, that the Scriptures do not determine all the par- 
ticulars of any system of church government, but leave the mat- 
ter, excepting some important ouilines, to the conscientious judy- 
ment and experience of the church in every age, and under 
every form of civil government ; and the few who think they 
find their entire system of government in Scripture, do not re- 
gard it as so essential as to lead them to deny the christian 
character of others. Hence every church has an equal right 
deliberately to test her forms of ecclesiastical organization by 
experience ; and diversity of practice on this point, ought nei- 
ther to preclude ecclesiastical communion, nor impede substan- 
tial union among the parties. ‘This principle is distinctly avow- 
ed in the mother symbol of Protestantism, the Augsburg Con- 
fession : “ For the true unity of the church (say the confessors) 
nothing more is required than agreement concerning the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and the administration of the sacraments. 
Nor is it necessary, that the same human traditions, that is, rites 
and ceremonies instituted by men, should be everywhere ob- 
served.” * It is indeed true, that whilst many churches have 
no connection whatever with each other even though contig- 
uous ; others are united together more closely than any of the 
apostolic churches were. But the questions whether and when 
they shall relax these sectarian bonds, should be left to their 
own decision. The evils of too close a union in extended bodies 
are beginning to be extensively felt; and if through the influ- 
ence of the impartial investigation, fostered by the kind of union 


” Augsburg Confession, Art. VIL. 
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proposed in this Appeal, some churches should relinquish any 
features of their ecclesiastical organization, as is entirely possi- 
ble; they have full liberty to reform themselves, and, under the 
progressive light of God’s providence, gradually, to assume 
towards each other and towards the great body of the Protes- 
tant church, whatever relation and organization appear to them 
best adapted to the millennial age. But the attempt, to unite 
all the churches in our land under the control of one judicatory 
of supervision, jurisdiction, and appeal, appears to the writer 
neither desirable nor safe. It would be a distinct approxima- 
tion to anew hierarchy. Very extensive courts are too cum- 
bersome for efficient action, business is retarded, power tends to 
accumulation, the rights of conscience are in danger of being 
infringed either by statute, or by an accumulated moral influ- 
ence which crushes all that refuses to submit to its dictation. 
Moreover, so long as men entertain materially different views 
of government and modes of worship, it cannot be conducive to 
harmony or edification, to press them to unite on any one form. 
The attempt to promote union by the immediate abandonment 
of existing organizations, would seem to be inexpedient also for 
another reason. Experience proves it dangerous suddenly to 
unsettle the long established habits of the community ; lest 
being released from the old, they fail generally to settle down 
with firmness on any thing new that is better. But the first 
feature of our plan, by stipulating that each denomination shall 
retain its organization as long as it shall see fit, provides against 
this danger, and leaves each denomination as an independent 
community to watch the effects of the other features hereafter 
proposed, and decide for itself how far to accede to the terms 
of union, and how long to adhere to them. It also provides for 
the indulgence of existing diversities and preferences so long as 
they shall continue; whilst the other features will gradually 
tend to diminish them; thus inviting external uniformity no 
faster than unity of spirit and of views has fully prepared the way. 
And, finally, this feature would leave untouched the relations, 
government and charters of the various religious, theological 
and benevolent institutions, whilst the general plan of union 
would promote unity of spirit and efficient codperation among 
them all, for accelerating the grand enterprise of the christian 
church, to preach the gospel to every rational creature. 
Seconp Feature. Let each of the confederated denomina- 
tions formally resolve for itself, not to discipline any member or 
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minister, for holding a doctrine believed by any other denomina- 
tion whose christian character they acknowledge, provided his 
deportment be unexceptionable, and he conform to the rules of 
government, discipline and worship adopted by said denomina- 
tion. 'This would be actually retaining in good standing all, 
whom the apostles would have retained. And yet, such is the 
influence of habit and long familiarity with sectarian organiza- 
tions, that to some this feature of our plan will appear altogeth- 
er impracticable. But if it is so in any portion of the church, 
it must be from want of christian charity, of that grace enjoined 
by the apostle, “not to judge a brother,’ (Romans xiv.), 
from indisposition or inability to obey the apostolic precept, 
to receive those who are weak in the faith, but not to doubt- 
ful disputation. If then it be only our want of charity which 
disqualifies us for the adoption of this feature of union, let 
us not assail it; but set about reforming ourselves, and en- 
larging our hearts, until they cordially respond to the injunction 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles, to receive those who are 
weak (in our judgment, defective,) in the faith. It is true, the 
apostle Peter denounced some as false teachers, and Paul com- 
manded the excommunication of others; but what were the 
crimes or heresies of which these persons were convicted? If 
they were such as all the orthodox churches would unite in re- 
garding an ample ground of excommunication, and if in no in- 
stance the apostles enjoined discipline, for a point which any 
orthodox denomination would regard as insufficient, then the 
apostolic example affords full sanction for our plan, because this 
is exactly the ground which it assumes, and by its provisions 
all would be excluded whom the apostles would reject ; and is 
not that enough? As to false doctrine, we find Peter denounc- 
ing those as false teachers who “bring in damnable heresies 
(aigecses anmdciag, destructive heresies or divisions), denying 
even the Lord that bought them.” And, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that such errorists would unhesitatingly be excluded 
by the terms of the proposed union, as they also were from the 
churches of the earlier centuries by the apostles’ creed. Peter 
denounced Simon Magus as “ having neither part nor lot in 
this matter,” but it was for attempting to bribe the apostles and 
believing that the miraculous gifts of God could be purchased 
with money.” ‘The apostle Paul wishes the Galatians to cut 





12 Pet. 2: 1. 2 Acts 8: 9, 10. 
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off certain persons, but they were guilty of having denied the 
doctrine of salvation by grace on account of the merits of Christ. 
= made “ Christ of no effect,” ? maintaining (probably, not 

by inference of others) that men must be “justified by the 
law ;’* thus “ preaching another gospel,”’* and denying a fun- 
damental doctrine, held by all the orthodox denominations, that 
salvation is by grace, through the merits of Christ. And in his 
first epistle to Timothy, the same apostle predicts, that “in after- 
times some shall depart, (or rather, apostatize anoornoortac) from 
the faith. And what was it in them which he denounced as apos- 
tasy from the faith ? He himself informs us, that it was giving heed 
to seducing spirits,’ and believing the doctrines concerning (not 
devils, but dazuoviwy demons, or) inferior deities such as worship- 
ped heroes or saints, speaking lies in hypocrisy, “ having their 
conscience seared,” ‘‘ forbidding to marry and commanding to 
abstain from meats.” Here again it will be conceded, that z any 
church deserving the name of orthodox, would not hesitate to 
exclude any one who should be chargeable with the counts 
summed up by the apostle, and so mournfully applicable to the 
Romish church. And, finally, the beloved apostle John warns 
his readers against some false teachers, whom he styles anti- 
christs. But what does he represent them as teaching? “ Who 
is the liar, but he who denteth that Jesus is the Christ (the 
Messiah promised in the Old Testament)? He is the anti- 
christ, that denieth the Father and the Son.”*® And “ many 
deceivers are entered into the world, who do not confess that 
Jesus Christ came into the world, this is a deceiver and an an- 
tichrist.”° Now these, if we mistake not, are all the instances 
in which the apostles either expressly enjoined excommunica- 
tion for error in doctrine, or denounced the errorists in language 
implying, that they ought to be regarded, not as erring breth- 
ren, but. as apostates “from Christianity ; and, as not one of 
these errors is-held by any of the so- cailed orthodox churches, 
as every one of them is denounced by them, the plan we pro- 
pose w ould reach them all, and thus the r rigor of discipline be 
quite as great as the apostles enjoined. 

In addition to these errors in doctrine, the apostle has enu- 
merated a list of practical abuses, as proper causes of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, lest a little _Teaven of sin should corrupt the 





1 Gal. 5: 12. 2 5: 4. 3 5: 4, 41:6, 8, 9. 
5 1 Jobn.2: 22, 6 9 John vy. 7. 
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whole church, namely incest, fornication, dishonesty in the pur- 
suit of wealth, idolatry, railing, drunkenness and extortion. To 
this class also belong the apostle’s injunction : “ A man that is 
a schismatic (aégercxov, a maker of divisions or sects or parties 
in the church),? after the first and second admonition reject,” 
and that of the Saviour to exclude one who will not hear the 
church. Yet as these are not doctrinal aberrations, they are 
not affected by the plan of union, since its first feature provides 
that each denomination shall retain its rules of government, dis- 
cipline and worship. 

And is there no passage in Scripture justifying discipline for 
doctrinal errors of a minor grade? The apostle does indeed 
command us “ earnestly to contend for the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” Yet, as he does not specify how we ought to 
contend, whether by preaching, or writing, or ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, it is uncertain whether discipline was meant. And ad- 
mitting that he also intended discipline, it seems reasonable, 
that it should be employed only in defence of those doctrines 
which were certainly delivered to the saints ; and he could not 
have meant that some saints should turn their brethren out of 
the church, for holding sentiments which others whom they 
acknowledged to be saints, and who remained in the church, 
believed to be a part of the gospel of Christ. If excommuni- 
cation were one of the appointed means for ascertaining the 
truth, it might with propriety be applied in doubtful cases. But 
the New Testament represents it as a penalty, to be inflicted on 
those who have so criminally and materially forsaken the path 
of truth or of virtue, as to be unworthy of the christian name. 
Hence it ought not to be applied in reference to points on which 
Christians of equal piety, talent, and grace, are in debate, wheth- 
er they belong to the gospel of Christ or not. 

That we are not allowed in regard to matters disputed among 
Christians, to act as if we were certainly right, is evident from 
the express injunctions of the apostles to the contrary. We are 


11 Cor. 5: 11. 

2 This version after much examination seems to the writer the true 
one. It is sustained by three-fourths of the best critics, such as Mi- 
chaelis, Schleusner, Wahl, De Wette,Stoltz, Heumann, Van Ess, Sei- 
ler, ete. But should we even adopt the common version, the passage 
is inapplicable, as the context does not decide what errors the apos- 
tle considered heresies. 


3 Matt. 18: 17. 
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commanded to “receive him that is weak in the faith (him who, 
in our judgment, isin error on some points) ; but not to doubt- 
ful disputations (not for the purpose of disputing about his scru- 
ples, or deciding on them).' Again, “ Let every one be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” Again, “ Why dost thou judge 
(condemn) thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother? for we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.2 Paul warns Timothy against “ doting about questions 
and strifes of words, whereof come envy, strifes, railings, evil 
surmisings (unjust suspicions), perverse disputings of men of 
corrupt minds,” etc.’ Again, “ Of these things put them in 
remembrance, charging them before the Lord, that they strive 
not about words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hear- 
ers.” And again, “ Follow charity, peace, with them that call 
on the Lord out of a pure heart ; But foolish and (anacdecrovg) 
untaught questions (which had not been decided by the apos- 
tles) avoid, knowing that they do gender strifes.’” 

We are therefore commanded on the one hand to “ cut off 
those antichrists who preach another gospel,’ and on the other, 
not to judge (pass sentence, or condemn) him whom, on the 
whole, we regard as a brother ; but to receive him and to avoid 
foolish and untaught questions, QUESTIONS NOT CLEARLY DECI- 
DED IN Scripture. If we unite these two precepts into one, 
they will be equivalent, we think, to the general command to 
discipline men for denying what is certainly au essential part of 
the gospel of Christ, but not for any doctrine about which ac- 
knowledged Christians differ, and which is therefore doubtful. 
For we suppose the following rule will be found a fair, safe and 
tangible one: That all those doctrines which the great body of 
all Christians whom God has owned by his grace and Spirit; 
and who have free access to the Scriptures, agree in finding in 
them, are certainly taught there ; and all those points on which 
they differ are less certain, are doubtful. This rule is based 
on the dictates of common sense, that if the Scriptures are a 
revelation from God to man, they must on all points necessary 
to salvation, be intelligible to all impartial and competent inqui- 
rers ; and that true Christians, who are engaged in daily efforts 
to serve God, and who bear in their hearts and exhibit in their 
lives, the evidences of God’s grace and Spirit, are the most sin- 


1 Rom. 14: 1. 2 14: 5—10. 31 Tim. 6: 4. 
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cere, impartial and competent inquirers into his word. Now 
we suppose, that the great mass of true Christians in our land 
will be comprehended not in any one sect, but in the aggregate 
of all the orthodox protestant denominations. 

Again, the judgment of each denomination, as to the most im- 
portant points of doctrine taught in the Scriptures is confessedly 
set forth by the creed which it professes. Hence those doc- 
trines which are taught in common by the creeds of all the so- 
called orthodox Protestant denominations, and as far as thus 
unitedly taught, may be safely regarded as clearly revealed in the 
book of God. We limit the rule to Protestant denominations, be- 
cause in the papal sect, the mass of the people have not access 
to the word of God, and believe the doctrines of their creed 
simply jecause their church teaches them. It is Jimited to 
orthodcx denominations, because there are unhappily some in 
our land professing to receive the Scriptures, but in reality re- 
jecting their divine inspiration, and, as we are constrained to 
believe, denying the Lord that bought them, and preaching 
another Christ. Let it not be supposed, that this rule resem- 
bles that of the Romanists, who explain the Scriptures accord- 
ing to the pretended unanimous consent of the fathers ; for 
those fathers instead of constituting the great mass or majority 
of believers in any age, were not one in a million. Nor could 
the mass of believers in any age fall under our rule, unless they 
had free and uncontrolled access to the Scriptures, either in the 
original, if its languages were vernacular to them, or in a faith- 
ful version. It could therefore apply only to the Protestant 
churches, and to the churches of the first few centuries before 
ecclesiastical enactments interfered with the free unbiassed 
use of the Scriptures. And concerning the opinions of the mass 
of believers in the earlier centuries, we know next to nothing, 
except that they received the so-called Apostles’ creed. 

We are thus conducted, by Scripture and reason, to the 
adoption of the second feature of the proposed catholic union, 
namely, not to discipline a brother, whose deportment is un- 
exceptionable, and who conforms to our existing regulations of 
government, discipline and worship, for holding a doctrine be- 
lieved by any acknowledged orthodox denomination. ‘This 
practice, so far as the Scriptures enable us to judge, accords 
with that of the apostolic churches ; it certainly agrees with the 
practice of the church in the first four centuries after the apos- 
tles, for they disciplined only for the denial of a doctrine taught 
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in the Apostles’, and afterwards in the Nicene creed, all of 
which are received by every orthodox denomination. Not one 
of the distinguishing points on which Protestants differ, is deter- 
mined in either the Apostles’ or the Nicene creed, and therefore 
it is indisputable, that any one of these denominations would 
have been received and retained (not disciplined) by all other 
portions of the so-called universal (catholic) church. 

And why ought not the different branches of the Protestant 
church to adopt this rule? ‘That persons differing on these dis- 
puted doctrinal points, but agreeing in their views of church 
government, discipline and mode of worship, can live harmo- 
niously in the same church, and coOperate cordially in the duties 
and privileges of church members, is not a matter of mere spec- 
ulative conjecture. It is a notorious fact that in every denomi- 
nation there are not a few among the pious laity, living and cor- 
dially cooperating in the same church, who differ from each 
other,as much as the creeds of the several denominations differ. 
The writer has personally known many instances of this kind in 
the Lutheran, Presbyterian and Episcopal churches, and has no 
doubt that cases equally frequent occur in the other denomina- 
tions. If this can be done by pious laymen, there is no reason 
why pious ministers could not live together in the same unity of 
spirit, notwithstanding minor differences in doctrinal views; es- 
pecially if they were taught in their theological course, them- 
selves to regard as less important the several points which 
separate the orthodox churches, and in their public exercises to 
lay the more stress on the cardinal doctrines of the christian 
scheme. It is well known that in the Episcopal church minis- 
ters of different doctrinal views exist and labor in friendship. 
“Perhaps” (says the liberal and amiable author of ‘ Hints on 
Catholic Union,”') “ there is not a shade or variety of theological 
opinion, within the circle of evangelical truth, that has not had 
an advocate among the divines of the Church of England.” In 
the Presbyterian church also a large number of ministers have 
believed in general atonement, whilst others, agreeably to their 
Confession, consider the atonement as limited. Yet these 
brethren have generally lived together and coéperated in peace 
until recently. At present, for reasons, into which our design 
does not urge us to inquire, these differing brethren in the Pres- 
byterian church are engaged in warm disputations, whilst among 


'See Hints on Catholic Union, by a Presbyter of the Protestant 
Episcopal Charch, p. 46. New York, 1836. 
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our Episcopal brethren, the same differences still exist and are 
regarded with christian charity. And why should a Presbyte- 
rian, who regards a dissentient Episcopalian or a Methodist as a 
brother, condemn the member of his ownchurch or ministry, who 
holds similar views ? Why should any man regard that as heresy 
ina Presbyterian, which in a Methodist or Episcopalian, is, accord- 
ing to his own judgment, consistent with christian character, and 
comports with a life of acknowledged piety and usefulness ? The 
only conceivable difference is, that the one may be regarded as yi- 
olating the obligation of his creed, whilst the others do not violate 
it. ‘This is indeed highly important to the character of the indi- 
vidual. No man should teach a doctrine which he believes to be 
inconsistent with the creed of his church, if he pledged himself 
to uphold every individual doctrine contained in it, and if his 
promise was not, as some suppose it to be, a promise to receive 
the confession as teaching the general system of truth revealed 
in Scripture. If there be diversity of opinion as to the na- 
ture of the subscription to a creed, whether it binds to every in- 
dividual doctrine, or only to the system of truths contained in it; 
this point ought doubtless to be first settled. Whilst it remains 
under dispute, every attempt at discipline will be encumbered 
by a double issue. The friends of liberal construction will un- 
dertake to prove, that they have not abandoned the creed 
(meaning its general system of truth) ; whilst the advocates of 
rigid construction will prove that they have not adhered to eve- 


1 Tt bas been asserted on the authority of early records that the 
principle of liberal construction was adopted near the origin of the 
Presbyterian church in this country, and was practised on, and the 
fact appears to be established by the testimony of President Davies 
recently published in the “ American Quarterly Register” for May 
1837, p. 316. In an extract from his diary, during a visit to England 
in behalf of Princeton College, under date March nineteenth, 1754, we 
find the following reply given by Mr. Davies to Mr. Prior, who in- 
quired, whether the Presbyterians in America would admit any per- 
son to the ministry, without his subscribing the Westminster Confes- 
sion: “I replied that we allowed the candidate to mention his objec- 
tions against any article in the Confession, and the judicature judged 
whether the articles objected against, were essential to Christianity ; 
and if they judged they were not, they would admit the candidate 
notwithstanding his objections. He (Mr. Prior) seemed to think that 
we were such rigid Calvinists that we would not admit an Arminian 
to communion.” 
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ry individual doctrine, and will expatiate on the guilt of viola- 
ting the obligation imposed. by the confession. 

Would it not be far better for both parties to inquire whether 
they have a right from apostolic precept or example, to, bind 
either themselves or others to more than the fundamental truths 
of christian doctrine, and to as many points of government, 
discipline and worship as are actually necessary to harmonious 
cobperation? If the views of this Appeal be correct, then sub- 
scription to transfundamental doctrinal creeds is always wrong, 
and if wrong then it ceases to be binding so soon as its impro- 
priety is seen, and ought to be retracted, whilst the creed should 
be reduced to fundamentals, or subscription be required only 
“to the fundamental doctrines of the Bible as contained in the 
creed.” For,.after the failure of extended creeds to produce 
unanimity, and after their tendency to cause strife and divide 
the body of Christ, have become as certain as any other matter 
of historical record; why should protestants continue to bind 
either themselves, or others to them? Especially,as such ex- 
tended creeds were unheard of in the days of the apostles, and 
for hundreds of years after? If the same word of God which 
we now possess, when aided by the oral instruction and the 
personal example of the apostles, could not produce entire una- 
nimity among the primitive Christians, how could it be expected 
to effect more at the present time? or, why should we require 
greater unanimity than the primitive Christians did, as a term of 
ecclesiastical communion ? 

So long as there is the same diversity of talent, of mental 
temperament, of habits of education, and of supposed interest, 
such diversity will continue to exist. Nor ought it to be re- 
garded as necessarily criminal, or as inconsistent with christian 
fellowship and fidelity. Difference on non-essentials has no 
perceptible influence on christian character and practice. ‘There 
are differences in other departments of human knowledge, and 
some even connected with religion, of equal magnitude, such as 
the value of adeath bed repentance, the mode of treating awak- 
ened sinners and of conducting revivals, etc., and yet, because 
these points are not settled in the creed, men agree to differ on 
them, their peace and harmonious codperation are rarely dis- 
turbed for any length of time ; for as Luther justly remarked, 
alia est concordia fidei, alia charitatis. Such variety of opin- 
ions on non-fundamentals moreover, may even exert a salutary 
tendency, may stimulate men to inquiry and peaceful discussion, 
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thus keeping alive a healthful spirit of investigation, and pre- 
venting the indifference, which some have apprehended, might 
result from the absence of extensive creeds. 

Under the operation of this feature of union, full liberty of in- 
vestigation would be allowed within the bounds of fundamen- 
tals, without the danger of exclusion from house and home, o 
pastoral charge. And, is it not reasonable to suspect that that 
system which cannot trust itself to the full and unbiassed influ- 
ence of God’s word without the artificial aid of creeds, and 
those peculiarities which need to be instilled into the youthful 
mind more explicitly than the Bible teaches them, lest they be 
lost, are erroneous, are not worth keeping ; and that permitting 
them to become obsolete, would only advance the unity of the 
church? Every disciple of Christ ought to be willing to see 
the peculiarities of his own denomination cast into the crucible 
of God’s word, and exposed to the unrestrained action of 
Bible truth and Bible principles, in order that the truth of God 
might thus be gradually developed in its full purity over the 
whole church, the breaches in Zion’s walls be healed, and one 
peculiar people zealous of good works, be raised up to God. 
‘The writer takes pleasure in being able to cite in support of his 
position the opiaion of that distinguished servant of God, Cal- 
vin, whose zeal against fundamental errorists will not be dispu- 
ted, but whose magnanimous liberality in reference to all but 
fundamentals, appears to be but little known and still less ap- 
preciated. He even goes much further than our plan of union 
proposes, and dissuades from schism, if a church neglect to dis- 
cipline for the grossest immoralities ; whilst our plan proposes, 
that in regard to government, discipline and mode of worship, 
each one shall, as heretofore, connect himself with that branch 
of the church, whose forms he believes best calculated to ad- 
vance the kingdom of the Redeemer. His language, in a let- 
ter to Farrel, is this: “1 only contended for this, that they 
should not create schism in any church, which, although very 
corrupt in morals, and infected with strange doctrines, had 
not entirely departed from that doctrine, on which Paul in- 
forms us the church of Christ is founded. 71 And it was in 


1 Hoe unm etnias ne schismate scinderent qualemcumque 
ecclesiam : que, utcunque esset corruptissima moribus, coctrinis 
etiam exoticis infecta, non tamen desciverit penitus ab ea doctrina qua 
ecclesiam Christi fundari docet Paulus. Calv. Epist. Opp. § EX. p. 6. 
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the same spirit of liberality that, as he himself informs us, he 
subscribed the Augsburg or Lutheran Confession of faith, and 
declares the points of difference between the Protestant church- 
es of his day, an insufficient cause for division.! 

Tump Feature. Let a creed be adopted including only 
the doctrines held in common by all the orthodox christian de- 
nominations, to be termed the Apostolic, Protestant Confession, 
and let this same creed be used by all denominations as the 
term of sacramental, ecclesiastical and ministerial communion. 
To this each denomination would add its present Formularies 
for government, discipline and mode of worship, which it might 
also change or amend from time to time, at its own option, and 
in its own way. Each denomination might also use its former 
creed as a book of instruction to whatever extent it saw proper. 

The new creed should consist of two parts, a) The so-called 
Apostles’ Creed. ‘This little formulary has already been 
adopted by four fifths of the Protestant c hurch, by the Luther- 
ans in the different kingdoms of Europe, by the E piscopalians 
in Europe and America, and by the Presbyterian church in this 
country and probably alsoin Great Britain. The doctrines con- 
tained in it are embraced by every orthodox Protestant denomi- 
nation on earth. ‘The adoption of this confession would estab- 
lish the doctrinal idenity of the confederated churches, with that 
of the apostolic ave, and of the first four centuries; which is a 
matter of no small moment in the popular mind, and has been too 
much neglected by Protestants. b) ‘The second part should be 
styled The Unite d Protestant Confession, consisting of a selec- 
tion of those articles from the creeds of the prominent Protes- 
tant churches, in which al/ can agree, taking but one article on 
each subject. As each of these churches acknowledge the 
christian character of the others, they all virtually admit, that the 
creed of each church contains every thing essential on the doc- 
trine which any given article treats; whilst each one believes 
the creed of the other to contain minor errors on some points. 
Now, if a selection can be made from all the creeds, which will 
contain an article on every topic necessary to be introduced, 
and yet not include any peculiar aspects of doctrines on which 
the parties differ; all denominations can evidently adopt it ; 
Sor they Sully believe it, and have already acknowledged its 


1 Epist, Schalingio, p. 113. Fare llo, p. 9. Mason’s Plea, p. 182, 183. 
? For a copy of this Creed, See page 121. 
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christian character by acknowledging as brethren those who 
profess it. And if in order to complete such a creed, it would 
be necessary’ to strike out some minor specifications from any 
article of the existing creeds, in order to make it unexceptiona- 
ble to all parties, it is evident, that if nothing be added, ali can 
still adopt it, because the thing erased must be non-essential, as 
it is one on which the confederated denominations differ. 

It might be thought preferable by some, that a general coun- 
cil of the liberal-minded of all denominations should be called to 
deliberate and form an original creed, covering the common 
ground of the Protestant churches. But the testimony of ex- 
perience is not strongly in favor of the probable results of such 
aconvention. ‘The whole field of theological topics would 
have to be passed over, and the discussions entered on anew 
which were passed through in the original formation of the sey- 
eral creeds. But by the far simpler plan here proposed, all 
these difficulties are obviated. We have in the creed of each 
denomination the result of its deliberations on all these points. 
Taking these as the separate voices of the different churches, 
we can by the principles above suggested, without difficulty 
frame one creed, in which these voices shall unitedly be heard 
proclaiming the common faith of all God’s people. As the 
method proposed neither requires nor admits the composition of 
a single original sentence, it will not be thought presumptuous in 
the writer to attempt the application of his own rules. He has 
accordingly formed such a Protestant confession, and appended 
it to this Appeal. 

These two parts would constitute the Apostolic, Protestant 
Confession, required by the third feature of the proposed union. 
The necessity and advantages of such a creed are evident. 

1. In order to keep heretics out of the church of God. The 
duty of the church to exclude from her communion all who de- 
ny a fundamental doctrine, is admitted by all whose union is 
contemplated in this plan. The apostle John expressly de- 
clares, “ If there come any unto you, and bring not this doc- 
trine,” (concerning the person of Christ, his real and not mere- 
ly feigned appearance in the flesh, as the gnostics asserted v. 7, 
and 1 John 4: 2) receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed ; for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker 
of his evil deeds.”' Now in order to bring men to the test, 


1 2 John 10, 11. 
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whose fundamental soundness is suspected, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary! to have a creed, either written or nuncupatory. But 
whilst the principle of both is the same, a written creed has 
many confessed advantages, and must necessarily constitute one 
feature of our catholic union. And having thus enlarged the 
cround of christian forbearance, and confined the test to the 
truths held in common by the orthodox churches, the utmost 
fidelity, and uncompromising spirit ought, and it is believed, 
would be displayed, in the discipline and the excommunication 
of any and every one, who denies a single doctrine actually 
taught (not by inference) in the common creed. One princi- 
pal cause of laxity in executing discipline for doctrinal devia- 
tions from the different creeds, is undoubtedly the conviction, 
derived from Scripture and reason, that the errors impugned are 
too trifling to deserve discipline. 

2. Such a creed is necessary, to give prominence to the great, 
acknowledged truths of Christianity. 

a) It has been doubted whether it is possible to give special 
prominence to the grand doctrines of Christianity, without be- 
coming incoherent, or illogical, or vapid ; but its practicability 
has often been demonstrated by facts, and ought therefore not 
to be disputed. ‘The writer many years ago, for some time 
attended the preaching in the college chapel at Princeton, 
where the professors of the Seminary and College alternately 
officiated, all of whom were Calvinists ; yet he rarely heard a 
sentiment conflicting with Lutheranism, and very rarely heard 
the peculiarities of any sect introduced. ‘The reason is, that 
those excellent men, feeling that there were in that college, 
students from all churches, were disposed to avoid unnecessary 
offence, and yet they dwelt on the whole circle of undisputed 
christian doctrme. None who heard them would wish more 

1 On this subject we would refer the reader to a “ Lecture on Creeds 
and Confessions,” by Rev. Dr. Miller of Princeton, containing many 
very sound arguments in favor of their indispensable necessity to the 
purity of the church. Whether the author would consent to the 
modifications of the subject proposed in this Appeal, and confine the 
doctrinal specifications of the creed to the common ground of Protes- 
tantism, we know not. Yet we are almost led to hope so from the 
fact that all the cases adduced by him, to show the necessity of in- 
cluding non-fundamenta! matters in it, are cases belonging to gov- 
erament, discipline or forms of worship, on which this plan proposes 
that the sectarian standards may be retained. 
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edifying, practical and profitable preaching. ‘The volume oj 
Sermons and Addresses by Dr. Green, published soon after | 
resigned the presidency of that institution, probably contains 
some of the sermons then delivered by him. Of that a 
a review was soon after published in the Christian Advoca 
and the writer distinctly recollects that the reviewer applaud x 
the unsectarian character of the discourses, and pronounc: 
them free from every thing to which Christians of any re livious 
denomination could with propriety object. ‘The opinion of th 
reviewer is cited because the writer has not read the work, and 
therefore could not speak for himself. As indisputable speci- 
mens of most excellent religious discussion confined to the un- 
disputed truths of Christianity, the common ground of the or- 
thodox churches, we may cite the publications of the fates 
Tract Society, and of the American Sunday School Union. 
We might cite the Sermons of president Davies, Doddrids 
Rise and Pi rogress of Religion in the Soul, Burder’s Village 
Sermons, and a number of other invaluable works as substan- 
tially confined to the grand, cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 
And is it not a notorious fact that these and other similar publi- 
cations, are the works which have exerted the greatest influence 
in producing the evangelical spirit and enterprise of the present 
day? Has not the blessed Saviour so signally blessed these 
works, above all others of a sectarian character, as specially to 
encourage their multiplication, not indeed so as to exclude oth- 
ers, but to give greater prominence to these ? 

b) Prominence ought to be given to these undisputed doc- 
trines, because they alone are CERTAINLY TRUE. It has been 
stated, that the aggregate of doctrines believed by the different 
orthodox denominations may be divided into two classes, those 
that are believed by them all, and those which are believed by 
some and disbelieved by others. As men of equal piety, talent 
and learning differ in respect to the latter, it is but just to sup- 
pose, that they are not so clearly revealed, and so definitely de- 
cided by Scripture; as those points which all agree in finding in 
that sacred book. And as they are not so clearly revealed, 
they cannot be essential to salvation, nor so certain in themselves, 
if our knowledge of them is deriv ed from revelation alone. 

Moreover, no one Protestant sect is more numerous than all 
the others together. The Lutheran church, which is by far the 
largest, numbers according to the best authorities, a population 
of about 30,000,000, whilst the whole body of Protestants 
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amounts to about 70,000,000. Hence, it is evident that the 
peculiar, distinguishing doctrine of each sect, is disbelieved by 
the majority of Protestants. If a disputed doctrine be common 
to several of the larger sects, it then has a majority of all Pro- 
testants in.its favor, and the probability of its biblical authority 
is augmented. But those doctrines alone can be regarded as 
certainly scriptural, which the great mass of all enlightened, 
faithful, acknowledged C hristians, who have free access to the 
Bible, agree in finding i in it. These undisputed doctrines alone, 
we suppose, can be essential to salvation. For it is acknow- 
ledged by each sect, that persons denying its distinguishing 
tenets, do exhibit evidence of piety, and will be saved. Hence, 
uniting this judgment of all the sects, Protestants do themselves 
acknowledge, that persons will be saved in the denial of each 
of the disputed doctrines. Hence, none but the undisputed 
tenets are in fact judged by Protestants to be essential to sal- 
vation. 

If these views be correct, all christian teachers should accus- 
tom themselves to distinguish in their own minds between the 
disputed and the undisputed doctrines of Christianity ; and in 
their instructions they ought to give special prominence to the 
latter. Who would think of adopting as text-book in a Col- 
lege, an author on Chemistry or Natural Philosophy , who intro- 
duced the various disputed opinions and theories of a particular 
class of men, which he regarded as true; but did not distin- 
guish between these opinions, and those facts and principles 
fully established and admitted by all? Let us go one step 
further, and suppose the peculiarities referred to be such as are 
regarded as erroneous by the majority of chemists. Such a 
book would by common consent be considered unsafe, and be 
pronounced unphilosophic al. Yet this is exactly the practice 
of all the different denominations. ‘Their standards make no 
distinction between fundamental and nonfundamental doctrines, 
between those which are certain, and not disputed by any 
acknowledged christian denomination, and those which, though 
believed by some, are disputed and disbelieved by others. It 
would certainly be conducive to christian union and sound 
christian knowledge, if the distinction between disputed and 
undisputed doctrines were distinctly made by including the latter 
only in the public creed, leaving the former as subjec ts of ami- 
cable difference, and as occasions to exercise that forbearance 
required by the apostle, in “ not judging our brother.” For if 
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we introduce these minor, disputed points into our test, and 
then by virtue of it, drive out of our church all who in the least 
differ from us, where is there any room for exercising christian 
forbearance to a “‘ brother who is weak in the faith.’ There 
will be none such left. We think the great apostle. evidently 
contemplated a different practice in the church. ; 

c) Prominence should be given to the undisputed truths of 
Christianity, because they are the principal means which effect the 
good accomplished by all the different sects, the principal means 
of conversion, sanctification and salvation. ‘Those points of secta- 
rian diversity which are true, (but which these are, no man can 
determine with absolute certainty,) are doubtless more or less 
connected with the more important truths, and have some influ- 
ence ; yet that their effect is comparatively very small, is mani- 
fest from the fact, that the Spirit’s operations have been ex- 
tended to all these several denominations. ‘The errors of sects 
have not destroyed the blessing vouchsafed on the undisputed 
truths held by them, nor prevented them from being the vehi- 
cle of salvation to thousands. It is therefore not the peculiari- 
ties of the Lutherans, the Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, 
the Episcopalians or Methodists, which do the good accom- 
plished by these churches, but that amount of truth held in 
common by all. Hence this amount of common truth, ought 
always to be distinguished from the “ doubtful disputations,” 
and especially should be made prominent in the public exercises 
of the sanctuary. 

d) Such a creed would serve as a bond of union, between all 
true Christians over the whole world. Doctrine is, in the 
judgment of mankind, far more important than modes of gov- 
ernment. It is diversity of doctrine, even on minor points, 
which has been adopted as the pretext for the major part of 
the divisions and contentions among Christians. ‘The adoption 
of the same creed of fundamentals by all, without any altera- 
tion, would give prominence to their actual agreement in essen- 
tial doctrines, and thus operate as a bond of union among 
Christians. Those denominations whose standards approxi- 
mate nearest in doctrine, do in reality cherish and exhibit more 
fellow feeling than others who agree in form of government, but 
differ materially in doctrine. This is exemplified in the inti- 
mate union and codperation which have for a long time existed 
between the Congregational, the Presbyterian, and the Low- 
Dutch churches of our land. Yet there have always been in 
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these codperating and affiliated churches, many persons who 
differed from each other, fully as much as the creeds of any two 
orthodox churches do. ‘The contentions in the church about 
doctrine arise not so much from the existence of some diversity 
on nonfundamentals, as from the fact, that the majority of exis- 
ting creeds hold up this minor diversity to constant view, and 
by ranking the minor and disputed points among the doctrines 
which are the test of ecclesiastical communion, they perpetuate 
dissension by conveying and cherishing the impression, that 
these points are of vital moment. A fundamental creed would 
exert directly the reverse influence, and give prominence to 
those doctrines which are certainly true, and are not disputed 
by any acknowleged christian sect; whilst it would imply the 
minor importance of the disputed points, and teach men to ex- 
ercise charity in regard to them. ‘This was the character of 
the Apostles’ creed and the Nicene creed, which were the only 
creeds used in the first three centuries of the church as tests ; 
and their influence as a bond of union among Christians was 
confessedly very great. Now it is a notorious fact, that all the 
Protestant churches believe every sentence in these creeds, and 
can subscribe them without renouncing a single opinion. So 
far as the sacred records inform us, the apostles themselves did 
not require half as much as is contained in these creeds. The 
doctrine on which they laid most stress, is “that Jesus is the 
Son of God.” Every spirit that confesses that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh is of God.”” Whosoever confesseth that Je- 
sus Christ is the son of God, God dwelleth in him and he in 
God.” Paul to the Romans' expressly says: ‘ This is the 
word of faith which we preach, that if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart, that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
Concord in fundamentals is the only doctrinal unity which 
existed among primitive Christians, and which is necessary. 
And in all probability, much greater unity in doctrine never will 
exist in the church on earth, unless God miraculously produces 
more. But there will be a much greater degree of charity and 
forbearance, and consequent unity of spirit, in the days of mil- 
lennial glory, and the freedom of investigation and practice that 
are advocated in this appeal aud would be secured by the plan 
of union proposed, will, it is believed, powerfully tend not only 
to produce that unity of spirit, but also to bring about some 


ae res or Gans 7 Romene 10: 8. 
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greater unity in nopheicianinetal points, and perhaps in the 
forms of government and worship. When Christians shall have 
full liberty to change their opinions on minor topics, without 
the fear of prosecution, or the apprehension of popular or ec- 
clesiastical odium as the primitive Christians had, it seems nat- 
ural to expect, that they will form their opinions more exclu- 
sively on the naked evidences of the truth itself. But at pre- 
sent, the avowal of a change of opinion on some points of sec- 
tarian diversity, is in some ‘Protestant churches connected with 
such formidable inconveniences, such as prosecution for he resy, 
removal from pastoral charge, odium of the brethren etc., that 
when a man, and especially a minister, has once connected 
himself with any denomination, he finds it very difficult to en- 
gage in the investigation of these minor points of his own or 
other denominations free from extraneous bias. It may be 
said, that good men ought to rise above these influences, and be 
unbiassed by such consequences ; but it is far easier to inculeate, 
than practise this good advice. 

e) Such a creed might also be regarded as a standing testi- 
mony of the church in behalf of the truth, and against error. 
Let it not be said, that it would contain any thing which a por- 
tion of Christians regard as error; for it is to embrace only those 
doctrines which all the so-called orthodox agree in finding in 
Scripture. Nor can it in justice be objected, that it would not 
be explicit or ample enough; it would be far more explicit and 
five times as ample as the testimony which the church of Christ 
during the first four centuries ever bore in this way. Nor do 
we suppose, that any satisfactory reason can be ‘adduced to 
show, that it is the duty of one part of the church to bear testi- 
mony against those opinions of the truth of which, another part 
are “ fully persuaded 1 in their own minds ” and thus to “ judge 
one another,” (Rom. 14: 1—8.) or that any good has ever re- 
sulted from such testimony. 

Fourtn Feature. There should be free sacramental, ec- 
clesiastical and ministerial communion, among the confedcrated 
churches. 

The first of these elements, namely free sacramental com- 
munion, may be said already to exist among the churches. For 
by it is not intended, that the members of any branch of the 
Protestant church should forsake the sacramental ordinance ol 
the house in which they statedly worship. This could be pro- 
ductive only of confusion, and eventually would create discord 
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instead of union. And, the writer supposes, that throughout 
the whole of this plan there is nothing which ought to create 
disturbance or unsettle the affairs of individual congregations of 
Christians. But when members of one church are present at a 
sacramental celebration in another, a public invitation to mem- 
bers of sister churches in good standing, ought always to be 
given, as it happily is in most churches, and ought to be, as it 
now generally is, accepted. On this topic, the practice of the 
churches already coincides with our plan, and no alteration 
would be desired, excepting that the few churches which have 
not yet given this public invitation, should also adopt the prac- 
tice of their brethren. 

By ecclesiastical communion, we mean that a certificate of 
good standing in any one church should be a certain passport for 
agmission to ‘regular membership in any other. This element 
also may be said already to exist in the different branches of the 
chureh. Yet its real import is not always understood, nor its 
legitimate consequences followed out in practice. Christians 
should regard themselves as members of the church universal as 
well as of any particular denomination. Hence, when remov- 
ing to other places, although they naturally and properly con- 
nect themselves with their own denomination if there be a 
church of the kind in the place; yet if there be not, they ought 
to connect themselves with any other christian church which 
comes nearest to their views of truth and duty, and in which 
they could receive and communicate the greatest amount of good. 
How melancholy is it that persons, professing to be Chris- 
tians, living in villages and neighborhoods where there is not and 
cannot be a church of their denomination, remain ten or twenty 
years, and often for life unconnected with the disciples of the 
same Redeemer around them, on account of difference on minor 
points of diversity. How still more distressing the thought that 
ministers of that blessed Saviour who prayed, that all his disci- 
ples might “ be one,” should sometimes confirm the prejudices 
of such individuals in the hope of some ultimate far distant gain 
to their sect ! 

By ministerial communion, we would mean that a certificate 
of good standing in the ministry of one church, ought to be a 
passport for admission to the ministerial ranks of any other 
church, if connected with a credible profession of attachment to 
the standards of government, discipline and form of worship in 


the other; and if the judicature applied to, believe the applicant 
Vou. XI. No. 30. 51 
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possessed of the qualifications, gifts and graces required by said 
standards, and calculated to be useful in the midst of them. 
This feature also exists in the practice of most of the churches. 
It is not at all unusual for ministers of the Congregational, Presby- 
terian, and Low Dutch churches totransfer their relations. Be- 
tween the Lutheran and the Moravian churches in this country 
the same is the case. Several of our most respected and use- 
ful ministers were trained in the church of the United Brethren 
and transferred their relations to our larger and more destitute 
Zion. Ministers coming with good credentials from the Evan- 
gelical church in Germany, apply indifferently either to the 
Lutheran or German Reformed church in this country, and are 
received by both. As the spirit of christian union increases, we 
suppose these cases of transfer will probably multiply ; and that 
it will cease in any case to be odious for a minister, at any tige 
of life, to transfer his relations to another church either from 
want of employment in his own, or because on more mature ex- 
amination, or observation of their practical effects, he believes 
the forms of the latter more scriptural or better calculated to ad- 
vance the kingdom of Christ. 

Ministerial communion also implies the mutual acknowledge- 
ment of each other’s official character by the clergy of the con- 
federated churches. On this point it may be thought some dif- 
ficulty would exist in the minds of some of our Episcopal breth- 
ren. This difficulty, if it exist at all, must be confined to the 
high-church party, and does not embarrass those who embrace 
episcopacy, not from the belief of its scriptural authority, but on 
the ground of expediency ; and of this class far the largest por- 
tion of that church has always been. To this class have belong- 
ed archbishop Whitgift, Dr. Willet, bishops Bilson, Morton, 
Jewell, Croft, Burnet, Dr. Whitaker, archbishops Usher, and 
Tillotson, Drs. Stillingfleet, and Hawies, Sir Peter King, and 
the venerable Dr. White, late bishop of the Episcopal church 
in Pennsylvania, as well as, if we mistake not, the great mass 
of Episcopal divines and Jaity in this country. In a pamphlet 
of the last named respectable author, published many years ago, 
principally to recommend a temporary departure from the line 
of episcopal succession, on the ground that bishops could not 
then be had, he uses this language: “ Now if even those who 
hold episcopacy to be of divine right, conceive the obligation to 
it not to be binding, when that idea would be destructive of 
public worship ; much more must they think so, who indeed 
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venerate and prefer that form as the most ancient and eligible, 
but without any idea of divine right inthe case. This the au- 
thor believes to be the sentiment of the great body of Episco- 

alians in America, in which respect they have in their favor 
unquestionably the sense of the church of England, and as he 
believes the opinion of her most distinguished prelates for pie- 
ety, virtue and abilities.” But we have no doubt, that even 
our high-church brethren do in spirit (though not in form) ad- 
mit the ministerial character of other clergy ; and we take plea- 
sure in being able to cite the opinion of Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, 
bishop of the Episcopal church in Pennsylvania in confirmation 
of our belief. ‘There will therefore be little if any difficulty 
from this source. See his Tract on “ Episcopacy tested by 
Scripture,” p. 6. 

Firtn Feature. In all matters not relating to the govern- 
ment, discipline and forms of worship of individual churches, 
but pertaining to the commor. cause of Christianity, let the 
principle of codperation regardless of sect, be adopted so far 
as the nature of the case will admit and as fast as the views of 
the parties will allow. 'The Scriptures present us with no ex- 
ample of regular organization for extensive benevolent opera- 
tions. The church is thus left to choose in view of the princi- 
ples of the New ‘Testament, and the results of her own progres- 
sive experience. The forms of christian associated agency in 
the benevolent enterprises of our day, are usually distinguished 
as voluntary and ecclesiastical. ‘This designation, however, 
seems not to be entirely accurate ; for the ecclesiastical are also 
in one sense voluntary, and the voluntary are ecclesisastical, in- 
asmuch as they are conducted by members of the christian 
church. More properly at least in reference to the subject un- 
der discussion, they might be distinguished as catholic and 
denominational. Now as the denominational are based on the 
principle of sect, which we have found so detrimental to the 
Redeemer’s kingdom ; it is evident that those who would labor 
for this unity and aid in accomplishing the Saviour’s prayer, 
should so far as the nature of the case admits, prefer those cath- 
olic institutions, in which such as profess to be brethren are 
found acting out their profession. ‘That these catholic institu- 
tions exert a most benign influence in mitigating the rigors of 
sectarian asperity and in knitting together in love the hearts of 
those engaged in them, can be doubted by no one acquainted 
with the history of the American Bible, Tract, Education and 
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Missionary Societies. That they are at least as efficient as the 
denominational organizations, and have enjoyed at least as sina] 
evidences of the divine favor, will also not be disputed. If the 
parent or national societies be supposed to have too great a con- 
centration of power, let codrdinate branches be multiplied and 
be as nearly independent of the parent institution as experience 
may prove to be desirable, and each branch mainly do the work 
within its own bounds. Yet the branches also should be catho- 
lic in their structure, should embrace al! such individuals and 
congregational societies within their designated bounds, as are 
willing to coéperate among the different denominations. 

But it by no means follows, that denominational societies must 
of necessity be wholly sectarian in their operations. ‘They are 
so only when their funds are applied exclusively to the propa- 
gation of Christianity connected with the sectarian peculiarities 
of the church with which they are connected ; when beneficia- 
ries are selected exclusively from the members of that denomi- 
nation ; and are sustained only when having in view the minis- 
try in that church. The spirit of catholic union leads us to 
rejoice at the progress of the Master’s kingdom in any of its ac- 
knowledged forms, and to be willing to aid an individual to labor 
in any portion of the Lord’s vineyard, rather than that he should 
not enter the vineyard at all. Leet those, therefore, who prefer 
denominational societies, and desire to promote the unity of 
Christ’s body, adopt the catholic principles of action, and enter 
into some rules of codperation and non-interference with the 
other societies, and although not so entirely favorable to cathol- 
icism as the purely catholic institutions, they would be hailed 
by the friends of union as fellow-laborers in the common cause 
of apostolic catholicism. 

In addition to the superior tendency to union in the catholic 
or voluntary associations, they enable individual Christians 
and congregations in their primary capacity, themselves to ap- 
propriate their funds immediately to such purposes as they pre- 
fer, without the intervention of ecclesiastical bodies. ‘This may 
lead Christians generally to feel their responsibility more sensi- 
bly, to inquire into the merits of different christian enterprises 
more fully, and thus to become more deeply interested in them. 

In order the more perfectly to secure to the catholic associa- 
tions their ecclesiastical and orthodox character, it might not be 
amiss for the parent institutions and primary branches to incor- 
porate in their constitutions an acknowledgement of the Apos- 
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tolic Protestant Confession, requiring a subscription to it from 
all their principal executive officers, their beneficiaries and their 
missionaries both foreign and domestic. ‘These societies are 
even now amply secured on this point by their regulations, 
which require, that every beneficiary shall be member of some 
christian church, and that every missionary sent either into the 
domestic or foreign field, shall be in regular connection and good 
standing in the ministry of some orthodox denomination. Still 
as the proposed creed is a catholic one, there would be a con- 
sruity in its distinctive acknowledgement by catholic societies, 
and it would tend to give still greater prominence to the com- 
mon faith. 

Sixrn Feature. The Bible should as much as possible be 
made the text-book in all religious and theological instruction. 
It is incontrovertible that in consequence of the great abundance 
even of good uninspired works, the book of God in its naked 
form just as its author made it, receives less attention than it 
merits. We would not, of course, object to elementary books 
for the instruction of children and youth ; yet it seems desira- 
ble, that they contain only the common ground of christian 
doctrine. Many of the books, employed in training the rising 
generation, are tinctured by sectarian peculiarities, whilst others 
are professedly sectarian, and cannot fail to leave impressions 
unfriendly to the cause of union. Every denomination must 
indeed have full liberty to use such works for purposes of. in- 
struction without being upbraided : yet it cannot fail to be per- 
ceived, that the unity of Christ’s body will be best subserved 
by occupying the attention of children mainly with the ground 
and common truths of our holy religion, by preferring elementary 
books of an unsectarian character, and by the early use of the 
Bible as the chief book of study and instruction. It is moreo- 
ver due to that blessed volume, that it should not only be called 
the best of books, but also treated as such; and be made use of 
on all suitable occasions, not so much with the view of estab- 
lishing, by detached. quotations, positions already made out, as 
for the analytic study of the book itself. For this cause Bible 
classes are deserving of high commendation, even admitting that 
disputed points are sometimes discussed. ‘The scholar is still 
employed in the direct study of the word of God, and will learn 
to judge for himself. ‘Those books of instruction, such as the 
Bible questions of the American Sunday School Union, which 
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require the scholar unavoidably and constantly to refer to the 
Bible for answers, are peculiarly appropriate. 

In theological seminaries also the Bible should as much as 
possible be made the subject of direct study on all the different 
branches of theology ; and on every topic the student should 
be required to search the Scriptures for himself, and present 
the results of his examination. This course is in a greater or 
or less degree already pursued in many of our principal schools 
of the prophets. Yet it is probable, that it might be carried to 
greater extent. In Biblical History, in Doctrinal, Practical and 
Polemical Theology this plan can be employed with the utmost 
facility, and its undoubted tendency is to obliterate sectarian 
prejudices and distinctions, and to promote alike christian union 
and Bible truth. The more we can fix the attention of the 
student to the word of God, the better shall we be able to raise 
up a generation of ministers disengaged from the shackles of 
sectarianism, and firmly planted on the broad platform of the 
Bible ; men possessing the most enlarged views of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and ready to devise and execute millennial 
schemes for its advancement. 

THE SEVENTH AND Last Feature, of union is that mis- 
stonaries, going into foreign lands, ought to use and profess 
no other than this common creed, the Apostolic Protestant 
Confession, and connect with it whatever form of church-gov- 
ernment and mode of worship they prefer. 

For the sake of our bleeding Saviour, our sectarian divisions 
ought not to be carried to heathen lands. The Protestant 
churches amount to but sixty millions out of seven hundred 
millions, the probable population of our entire globe, and ought 
not to spread the Corinthian contagion of sectarianism over the 
gentile world. In view of all the divisions and contentions, 
which sectarianism has entailed on the heritage of God, how 
much better would it be, that the disciples of the Lord, in- 
structed by the experience of three hundred years of discord in 
the household of faith, should settle down on some bettey plan 
for preserving the unity of the church, as her triumphs are ex- 
tending into heathen countries! The signs of the times impe- 
riously call us to this duty ; and a more convenient season can- 
not be expected in the providence of God. Deeply impressed 
with the conviction that something can, and therefore something 
ought to be done, the writer, whose attention has for many 
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years been directed to this subject, felt constrained to address 
this fraternal appeal to the American churches. Whether that 
Divine Saviour, who has promised to be with his disciples unto 
the end of the world, will incline the hearts of -his children to 
heed this appeal, the future must develope. But whether or 
not, the writer feels, that he will have discharged a solemn du- 
ty, and he cannot resist the conviction that some good will ac- 
crue to the kingdom of the blessed Saviour. It is certainly 
supremely desirable that the unity of the church should be re- 
stored in christian lands, and that the sacramental host who bear 
the standard of the cross into the heathen world, should present 
an undivided front. Better that the heathen should never hear 
of Luther, and Calvin, and Arminius, and Wesley, and base 
their religion purely on the Bible, than that the sectarian, divis- 
ions connected with these names should be carried among them, 
still to vex, and agitate and paralize the church. 

Whilst the entire pagan world is before them no two sects 
ought to send missionaries into the same district of country. 
Thus the immediate collision of sects would be prevented for a 
season. Yet if they take with them their extended sectarian 
creeds, it will not be long before dissenters from it, will grow 
up among their own disciples, and thus the old evil soon return. 
But if a creed covering only the common, undisputed ground 
of Christianity be taken, there will be no need of disciplining any 
but such as ought to be excluded from all christian churches, 
and therefore could not form any christian sect. And as the 
Scriptures present us with no entire detailed system of church- 
government, our predilections on that subject are produced 
chiefly by the influence and example of parents and teachers, 
and there is little, very little probability of secession from any of 
the churches in heathen lands, on this ground. 

In addition to these fundamental features of the projected 
union, Christians should endeavor gradually to restore unity or 
mutual acknowledgement in name, as well as in the thing. 
Geographical names should be adopted for all catholic or vol- 
untary associations, which may be erected. In this respect the 
American Education, Tract, Bible, Missionary and other societies 
have set a noble example. Each denomination should speak 
of itself not as the church, but as a branch of the church. How 
delightful would it be, to hear Christians habitually employing 
phraseology indicative of their unity, and to hear them speak of 
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The Lutheran Branch of the church, 

The Episcopal Branch of the church, 

The Presbyterian Branch of the church, 

The Methodist Branch of the church, etc. etc. 
Thus would we literally verify the declaration of the Lord’s 
prophet, ‘ And the Lord will be king over all the earth; in 
that day there will be one Lord and Ais name one.” Zech. 14: 9. 

As to one Supreme Representative Body, having even limit- 
ed jurisdiction over all the confederated bodies, for which some 
may have been looking as a feature of this plan of union—there 
was none such in the apostolic age, and we need none. The 
tendency of such bodies is naturally to an increase of power— 
they are the foster-mothers of papacy, and dangerous to true 
liberty of conscience. 

Should any circumstances in the Providence of God, here- 
after render it necessary, and the great body of the confederated 
denominations unite in the call, a mere advisory council might 
be convened, consisting of a small senatorial delegation, in equal 
numbers from each denomination, without legislative or judicial 
power, its advice to be confined to the general interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. Yet even such a council ought not to 
meet statedly nor often, and forms no part of the proposed union. 


Tue Aposto.ic, Protestant Conression, 


for which the reader is now prepared, is nothing more than a 
selection of such articles or parts of articles, on the topics de- 
termined by the several confessions, as are believed by all the 
so-called orthodox churches. Not a single word is altered or 
added. ‘The authority of this confession is based on the fact, 
that every sentence, every idea of it, has been sanctioned by 
one or other of the Protestant conventions that adopted the 
creeds from which the articles are selected, and by the denomi- 
nations receiving those creeds. ‘The whole creed has therefore 
already received the ecclesiastical sanction of acknowledged 
churches. Its sanction in tts present form and for the propo- 
sed purpose, it can only receive by the successive action of such 
ecclesiastical bodies, and churches and individuals as in the 
Providence of God may receive it, and publish their assent to it, 
not as renouncing any of their former opinions, but as regarding 
this as the test for discipline and communion. 
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Tue Apostotic, Prorestant Conression. 


Partl. The Apostles’ Creed. 


“T believe in God the Father Almighty, the Maker of hea- 
ven and earth: And in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord ; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the virgin Ma- 
ry, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and bu- 
ried.—The third day he rose from the dead, he ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty, from thence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

“ believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy catholic or universal 
church ; the communion of saints ; the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting.” 


Part Il. The United Protestant Confession. 


Art. [. Of the Scriptures. 


The Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to sal- 
vation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation.! Under the name of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or the word of God written, are now contained all the 
books of the Old and New Testament, which are these : 


Genesis, Nehemiah, Obadiah, 

Exodus, Esther, Jonah, 

Leviticus, Job, Micah, 

Numbers, Psalms, Nahum, 
Deuteronomy, Proverbs, Habakkuk, 

Joshua, Ecclesiastes, Zephaniah, 

Judges, Song of Solomon, Haggai, 

Ruth, Isaiah, Zechariah, 

I. Samuel, Jeremiah, Malachi, 

Il. Samuel, Lamentations, Matthew, 

l. Kings, Ezekiel, Mark, 

Il. Kings, Daniel, Luke, 

I. Chronicles, Hosea, John, 

Il. Chronicles, Joel, Acts of the Apostles, 
Ezra, Amos, Epistle to the Romans, 


1 Articles of the Episcopal church, Art. VI. and of the Discipline 
of the Methodist church, Art. V. 
Vou. XI. No. 30 52 
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I. Corinthians, II. Thessalonians, I. Peter, 
II. Corinthians, L. Timothy, Il. Peter, 
Galatians, IL. Timothy, I. John, 
Ephesians, Titus, Il. John, 
Philippians, Philemon, Ill. John, 
Colossians, Hebrews, Jude, 

I. Thessalonians, Epistle of James, Revelation. 

All which are given by inspiration of God to be the rule of 
faith and life. ‘The books commonly called Apocrypha, not 
being of divine inspiration are no part of the canon of the Scrip- 
ture.! 


Arr. Il. Of God and the Trinity. 


Our churches with one accord teach, that there is one God, 
eternal, incorporeal, indivisible, infinite in power, wisdom and 
goodness, the creator and preserver of all things visible and in- 
visible ; and yet, that there are three persons, who are of the 
same essence and power, and are coéternal, the Father, the 


Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 


Art. Ill. Of the Son of God and the Atonement. 


They likewise teach, that the Word, that is, the Son of God, 
assumed human nature, so that the two natures human and di- 
vine, united in one person, constitute one Christ, who is true 
God and man; born of the virgin Mary ; and truly suffered, 
was crucified, died, and was buried, that he might be a sacrifice 
for the sins of men.? 


Art. 1V. Of Human Depravity. 


God having made a covenant of works and of life thereupon 
with our first parents; they, seduced by the subtilty and temp- 
tation of Satan, did wilfully transgress and break the covenant 
by eating the forbidden fruit.‘ By this sin they fell from their 


1 Ratio Disciplinae or Constitution of the Congregational Churches, 
Art, 1. § 2. 3. and Confession of the Presbyterian Church, Art. I. § 2. 
3. The Calvinistic Baptists are supposed generally to agree in the 
views of this Confession, though they have not formally adopted it: 
and the Confession of the Dutch Reformed Church is also of the same 
general doctrinal import. 


2 Lutheran and Moravian (United Brethren’s) Confession, Art. I. 


3 Idem, Art. ITI. according to the translation contained in the wri- 
ter’s “ Popular Theology.” 4 Congregational, Art. VI. 1. 
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original righteousness and communion with God, and so became 
dead in sin.! They being the root of all mankind, a corrupted 
nature is conveyed to all their posterity descending from them 
by ordinary generation.” The condition of man after the fall 
of Adam, is such,® that his will is neither forced, nor by any ab- 
solute necessity of nature determined to do good or evil:* but 
it does not possess the power, without the influence of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, of being just before God.° 


Art. V. Of Justification. 


We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith ; and not for our 
own works or deservings.© ‘This faith must bring forth good 
fruits ; and it is our duty to perform those good works which 
God has commanded, because he has enjoined them, and not in 
the expectation of thereby meriting justification before him.’ 
Good works cannot put away our sins, and endure the severity 
of God’s judgment.® 


Arr. VI. Of the Church. 


The visible church, which is catholic or universal under the 
Gospel (not confined to one nation), consists of all those through- 
out the world, that profess the true religion, and is the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Unto this catholic, visible church, 
Christ hath given the ministry, oracles and ordinances of God.® 
For the true unity of the church, it is not necessary that the 
same rites and ceremonies, instituted by men, should be every- 
where observed.” The purest churches under heaven are 
subject both to mixture and error ;!! nevertheless, Christ always 
hath had and ever shall have a visible kingdom in this world to 
the end thereof, of such as believe in him and make profession 





2 Congregational, Art. VI. 3. 
3 Episcopal, Art. X. * Presbyt. and Congreg. IX. 1. 
° Lutheran and Moravian Conf. Art. XVIII. 
6 Episcopal Conf. Art. XI. and Methodist, Art. IX. 
7 Lutheran and Moravian Conf. Art. VI. 
8 Methodist Discip. Art. X. and Episcopal Conf, Art. XII. 
® Presbyterian Conf. Art. XXV. 2. 3. 
10 Lutheran and Moravian, Art. VII. 
1! Presb. XXV. 3. and Cong. XXVI. 3. 
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of his name.! There is no other head of the church but the 
Lord Jesus Christ: nor can the pope of Rome in any sense be 
the head thereof. ? 


Art. VII. Of the Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 


The sacraments were instituted not only as marks of a chris- 
tian profession among men; but rather as signs and evidences 
of the divine disposition towards us, tendered for the purpose of 
exciting and confirming the faith of those who use them.° 
There be only two sacraments ordained by Christ our Lord in 
the Gospel, that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord.* Baptism is ordained not only for the solemn admission 
of the party baptized into the visible church; but also to be 
unto him a sign of the covenant of grace, of regeneration, of 
remission of sins, and of his giving up unto God through Jesus 
Christ, to walk in newness of life.® The supper of the Lord 
is not only a sign of the love that Christians ought to have 
among themselves ; but rather is a sacrament of our redemption 
by Christ’s death. ® 

In this sacrament Christ is not offered up, nor any real sacri- 
fice made at all, for remission of sins of the quick or dead ; so 
that the popish sacrifice of the mass, as they call it, is most in- 
jurious to Christ’s one only sacrifice.?7_ ‘That doctrine which 
maintains achange of the bread and wine into Christ’s body and 
blood (commonly called transubstantiation) by consecration of a 
priest, or in any other way, is repugnant not to Scripture alone, 
but even to common sense and reason.* The denying of the 
cup to the people, and worshipping the elements, or carrying 
them about for adoration, are all contrary to the institution of 
Christ. 





' Congregational Conf. Art. XXVI. 3. 
® Congr. XXVI. 4. and Presb. XXV. 6. 

3 Lutheran and Moravian Conf. Art. XIII. 

* Presb. Art. XXVII. 4. and Congr. XXVIII. 4. 

5 Presb. Art. XXVIII. 1. 

6 Methodist Disc. Art. XVIII. and Epise. Art. XXVIII. 
7 Presb. Art. XXIX. 2. and Cong. XXX. 2. 

® Presb. Conf. Art. XXIX. 6. and Cong. XXX. 6. 

9 Presb. XXIX. 4. Cong. XXX. 4. 
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Art. VIII. Of Purgatory, etc. 


The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, worshipping as 
well of images as of relics, and also invocation of saints, is re- 
pugnant to the word of God. 


Art. 1X. Liberty of Conscience. 


God alone is the Lord of conscience and hath left it free from 
the doctrines and commandments of men, which are in any 
wise contrary to his word, or beside it in matters of faith or 
worship. So that to believe such doctrines or to obey such 
commandments out of conscience, is to betray true liberty of 
conscience; and, the requiring of an implicit faith and an ab- 
solute and blind obedience is to destroy liberty of conscience 
and reason also.” 


Arr. X. Of Civil Government. 


God the supreme Lord and king of all the world, hath or- 
dained civil magistrates to be under him, over the people, for 
his own glory and the public good ; and to this end hath armed 
them with power, for the defence and encouragement of them 
that do good, and for the punishment of evil-doers.? The pow- 
er of the civil magistrate extendeth to all men, as well clergy 
as laity in things temporal ; but hath no authority in things 
purely spiritual. Christians ought to yield obedience to the 
civil officers and laws of the land: unless they should command 
something sinful ; in which case it is a duty to obey God rather 
than man.° 


Art. XI. Communion of Saints. 


Saints are bound to maintain an holy fellowship and commun- 
ion in the worship of God, and in performing such other spirit- 
ual services as tend to their mutual edification: As also in re- 
lieving each other in outward things, according to their several 
abilities and necessities; which communion, as God offereth 
opportunity, is to be extended to all those who in every place 
call upon the name of the Lord Jesus.° 


' Methodist Disc. Art. XIV. and Episcopal, Art. XXII. 

2 Presb, XX. 2. 3 Cong. XXIV. 1. and Presb. XXIII. 1. 
‘ Epise. XX XVII. 5 Lutheran and Moravian, Art. XVI. 

® Cong. XX VII. 2. and Presb. XXVI. 2. 
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Arr. XII. Of the Future Judgment and Retribution. 


At the end of the world Christ will appear for judgment, he 
will raise the dead, he will give to the pious eternal life and 
endless joys ; but will condemn wicked men and devils to be 
punished without end.‘ As Christ would have us to be cer- 
tainly persuaded, that there shall be a day of judgment, to de- 
ter all men from sin; so will he have that day unknown to 
men, that they may shake off all carnal security and be always 
watchful, because they know not at what hour the Lord will 
come, and may be ever prepared to say, Come, Lord Jesus, 


Come quickly. Amen.* 
Mope or Operation. 


It only remains that a few words be said as to the manner in 
which this plan could with very little delay be adopted by all 
who approve of its principles and are desirous of codperating in 
restoring unity to the body of Christ. 

The call of a general convention of all the friends of the 
cause would probably not be expedient nor extensively suc- 
cessful ; nor indeed is it necessary. 

I. Let the friends of union, be they benevolent individuals 
or associations, extensively circulate this appeal among the dil- 
ferent churches, ministers and laity. 

Il. Let the friends of the cause invite the different ecclesias- 
tical bodies to which they belong to investigate the plan, and 
so soon as they approve of it adopt it each for itself and resolve 
henceforth to act upon it. 

If. If any orthodox denomination find in it a single article 
or sentence or idea, which positively, (not by inference) teaches 
what they regard as error, Jet them strike it out, and adopt the 
residue. ‘The writer is however not aware that such a clause 
is found in it. Other denominations would then also omit it as 
a disputed point, not belonging to the common ground of Pro- 
testantism, and the residue remain as the United Protestant 
Confession, regularly adopted by the confederated denomina- 
tions. 

IV. Let vacant churches, and Christians of different denomi- 
nations in destitute villages and neighborhoods be « encouraged 


! Lutheran and Moravian Conf. Art. XVII. 
2 Presbyterian, XXXII1.3. Congregational, XXXII. 3. 
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to unite in adopting the Apostolic Protestant Confession, and 
plan of union, and join in calling a minister of any one of the 
confederated churches. 

V. Let each of the confederated denominations and mission- 
ary societies both voluntary and denominational resolve not to 
send a minister into any village or neighborhood already ade- 
quately supplied by a minister ‘from another branch of the union, 
but advise their members to unite with their confederated breth- 
ren in supporting the minister already stationed among them, 
or some other one of good standing in either of the confederated 
denominations, in whose support they can agree. 

VI. Whenever the confederated population of a district is 
unable to support a minister, let application be made to the 
proper officers of the missionary society of their choice, for such 
aid as they may need. 

VII. Let the education and missionary societies of the con- 
federated churches confer with each other, adopt rules of co- 
Operation, and resolve with renewed ardor by the help of God 
to supply every destitute place in our land with faithful minis- 
ters, and labor with re-doubled zeal in the definite enterprise of 
sending the Gospel to every rational creature throughout “ the 
field of the world.” 

This plan would tend to produce unity of spirit first, whilst 
it will prepare the way for greater unity in external forms ; if 
the Lord designs to effect it. If its prominent features were 
faithfully carried out, the Protestant church would present as 
much external unity of organization, as that of the apostolic age, 
and therefore in all probability as much as is desirable; whilst, 
happy consummation ! the members of the Saviour’s body would 
again have the same care one for another; and whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it, or one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it! and the intellect of 
the christian church would no longer be expended in internal 
contentions, but all her energies be directed to the conversion of 
the world. 

In conclusion, we would commend this humble, well-meant ef- 
fort to the blessing of that divine Saviour, who has watched over 
his church amidst all the vicissitudes of her history. If this plan is 
accordant with his will, may he graciously accept and prosper 
it; and if not, may he defeat it, and at the day of final account, 


regard with favor the upright intention from which it has ema- 
nated ! 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Causes or THE Deniat or THE Mosaic ORIGIN oF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


Translated from the German of Prof. Hengstenberg of Berlin, by Rev. E. Ballantine, Assis- 
tant Instructor in the Union Theol. Sem., Prince Edward, Virginia. 


Introductory Notice, by the Translator. 


[Te following article is a translation of the greater portion 
of the Prolegomena to the last work published by Hengsten- 
berg, entitled Authentie des Pentateuchs, Bd. I. (Authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, Vol. I.) This work is another step in pros- 
ecution of the author’s design of giving to the world a complete 
work on [ntroduction to the Old Testament. The general title 
of that work is Beytrige zur Einleitung ins Alte Testament 
(Contributions to Introduction to the Old Testament), of which 
this is the first part of the second volume. ‘The first volume 
was upon the Authenticity of Daniel and the Integrity of Zech- 
ariah. The author takes up his topics not in regular order, but 
as he judges them to be called for by the state of things. He 
thus gives the course and order which he has chosen for the 
discussion of his subjects (Vorwort zur Authentie des Daniel 
und der Integritat des Sacharjah): “the antiquity of Job, the 
age and credibility of the books of Chronicles and Esther, the 
sources of the historical books, the allegorical interpretation of 
the Song of Solomon, etc., and afterwards, if the Lord give life 
and health, all other topics of Introduction ; so that these Bey- 
triage when completed, may, with the help of copious synopses 
and indexes, serve as a Manual of Introduction.” May the 
Lord speed his work.—Those who are acquainted with the 
fundamental investigations of Hengstenberg are prepared to ex- 
pect in the work before us one worthy of the subject. ‘The 
call for such a work may be inferred from the author’s state- 
ment of the different opinions on the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, infra pp. 31—38. Its design is, to vindicate the Mosaic 
origin, and so the historic truth, of the Pentateuch. This vol- 
ume refutes the objection made to its Mosaic origin from the 
supposed later discovery and use of the art of writing ; proves 
the existence of the Pentateuch in the kingdom of Israel by the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and quotations of and allusions to the 
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Pentateuch in the books of Kings, Hosea, and Amos; and by 
a fundamental investigation into the signification and mutual re- 
lation of the different names of God, and the use of them in the 
Pentateuch, shows that that book is the connected work of one 
author. ‘The chapters on the Samaritan Pentateuch, on the 
Names of God, and on the history of the Art of Writing, would 
if translated, be interesting and useful Articles for the Reposi- 
tory. 

The course of the whole discussion on the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch is thus indicated by the author (S. LX XXII): 
“ After the settlement of thé preliminary question on the rela- 
tion of the genuineness of the book to the history of writing, it 
must be proved from the unity of object and plan, of circum- 
stances and of language, that the Pentateuch is a closely con- 
nected whole, which could have been produced only by one 
author. (Here belongs our investigation on the Divine names.) 
Then it is to be shown that in the work itself, Moses is desig- 
nated as the author. ‘Then we must inquire how the whole 
after development of the people, and their literature, stands re- 
lated tothe Pentateuch. For if the Pentateuch zs from Moses, 
it must have formed the basis not only of the civil but also of 
the religious life of the people. (Here belongs the chapter on 
the relation of the Pentateuch to the kingdom of Israel.) Then 
it is to be shown that the internal character of the Pentateuch 
is not opposed to the genuineness, but rather necessarily suppo- 
ses it. Here are to be examined the philological, the historical, 
and finally the theological character of the Pentateuch. As 
Appendix, it is to be shown that the testimony of Christ and his 
apostles, as well as the relation of the Pentateuch to Divine 
revelation as a whole, is all in favor of its genuineness. This 
appendix is of course designed only for those who on the sub- 
jects of revelation and inspiration agree with the author.” 

The Prolegomena to this work, the greater part of which is 
contained in the following Article, are designed to show the 
causes why the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch has been deni- 
ed. The author shows convincingly that these causes have 
been any thing else than want of proof for the genuineness. 
In pointing out these causes, he has given us a striking and in- 
teresting history and character of Rationalism or rather of infi- 
delity in Germany. He has pointed out the position occupied 
by many of the leading men of Germany of the last and the 
present century, and has shown the weakness and the danger- 
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ous tendencies of the reigning speculative philosophy of Germa- 
ny. ‘The interesting fact that all the historians of note maintain 
the historical character and credibility (at least in the main) of 
the Pentateuch—and the remarks upon internal and external 
evidence, are themselves of sufficient importance to claim the 
attention of our religious public, and afford to all interested in 
the state of religion in Germany, ground of cheering hope. And 
when God raises up such able and fearless defenders of the Bi- 
ble as Hengstenberg, it may be inferred that he is designing 
good for his Israel there. ‘The pledge which the author gives 
(p. 31, note), while it strikingly shows on what strong ground 
he feels himself to be, is well calculated to diminish our respect 
for the reigning opinions and learning of Germany. Can we in 
happy America behold this champion thus earnestly contending 
for the Bible, and not be interested—not pray for him.—TRans- 
LATOR. 


CAUSES OF THE DENIAL OF THE Mosaic ORIGIN OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
Shallow and Skeptical Interpretation. 


It is by no means our object to give a complete external his- 
tory of investigations on the genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
A commencement has been made to such a work by Harttmann ; 
and it would be of little use to correct and enlarge his collec- 
tions of names, titles and short summaries of works. It is bet- 
ter to pass over every work which has not had a strong influ- 
ence on the course of the contest, and which was only a repe- 
tition and a re-arrangement of what had been advanced by oth- 
ers, not the result of original and profound investigation. Other- 
wise we might be in danger of not seeing the forest on account 
of the multitude of trees. 

We attend then only to the substance of the history. Our 
object is chiefly to show why it is that the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, which had before been considered as scientifically 
established, has for the last sixty years had to suffer so many 
attacks, and has been contested and denied with so much bold- 
ness and so great success. 

We designedly give to our inquiry these narrow limits. Scat- 
tering attacks upon the genuineness of the Pentateuch, it is well 
known, were made as early as the seventeenth century. The 
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history of these attacks, in which Spinoza acts the principal 
part, may be seen in Carpzov, Introd. I. p. 38 seq., and in 
Witsius, An Moses auctor Pentat., in his Miscell. 1. p. 102 seq. 
But if we succeed in accounting for the opposition to the Pen- 
tateuch as now fully developed and in well understanding its 
own character and bearings, it will be easy to show the causes 
of those first feeble attempts. 

We will consider in the first place the character of commen- 
tation on the Pentateuch in the times preceding the crisis.— 
A book such as the Pentateuch is, will be regarded as genuine 
and authentic no longer than it is expounded as an inspired one. 
if it is read as a profane work, if its depths are not fathomed, if 
its meaning is diluted and weakened, then the belief in its gen- 
uineness has also received a blow ; and if that genuineness is 
not immediately denied, this is simply an inconsistency, which, 
since every tendency of things must in the long run arrive at 
its result, will in time give way. If the Pentateuch does not 
stand above all human productions in regard to its doctrines and 
its spirit, if these are not regarded as the greatest miracle it ex- 
hibits, if recourse is had to bold and forced apologies for gross 
violations of probability; then the miracles and prophecies 
which the Pentateuch records will no longer save its credit, but 
will serve to hasten its downfall. Defenders of the Bible upon 
merely external evidence have no right to demand that we ex- 
amine the truth of miracles and prophecies just as we do that 
of any other fact. ‘The pagan miracles would not be worthy 
of credit even if reported by those in whom otherwise we have 
every reason to place confidence. If we place the credibility 
of the Mosaic and of the heathen miracles upon the same ground 
(of external evidence) by leaving out of view the moral excel- 
lencies of that with which the former were connected, and thus 
overlook the finger of God in them, we can then no more com- 
plain of those who make these very miracles a reason for deny- 
ing the genuineness of the Pe: iateuch.* This indeed would 


* Even Hengstenberg then maintains the idea that the supernatu- 
ral facts of the Bible history are not, considered aside from their con- 
nection with Bible doctrines, capable of being substantiated by his- 
toric evidence. Hume went only one step further, and denied their 
credibility even when thus connected. It is difficult not to feel that 
such an idea when held by one who believes as Hengstenberg does, 
that these supernatural events did actually happen, is perfectly absurd. 
The external evidence for the miracles of Moses and of Jesus is suf- 
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be to contend not for the Pentateuch, but for a fiction of our 
own which we have substituted for it. And he also who fights 
against this, attacks not the giant himself, but only his shadow, 
a bug-bear standing in his place. 

The close connection of a belief in the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch with a correct and profound exposition of it, appears 
at once from this, that the first weak attacks on its genuineness 
had their ground in an utter incapacity of interpretation. In 
the Clementine Homilies ( Patres apostol. ed. Cotel. T. I.) the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is denied on account of a 
number of difficulties which have no existence except for the 
crudest understanding. It is there said, viz. that God cannot 
lie, cannot tempt, because this supposes ignorance, that he can- 
not repent or be grieved, that he cannot harden the heart, that 
he, the All-sufficient, can desire no offering, cannot please him- 
self with lambs, ete. Comp. especially homil. 2. 6. 43. 44.* 
The Pentateuch as thus unconsciously falsified by this author 
was most certainly not genuine. 

With Calvin the theological exposition of the Pentateuch 
reached its highest point—I mean relatively. He stands much 
higher above those that followed, than above those that preced- 
ed him. It is indeed wonderful how such a man could have 
such successors. Doubtless, it is to be explained only by the 
fact that they left him entirely unread—a fact which is indeed 
every where manifest. It is impossible that he who has _tho- 
roughly studied Calvin should be so settled and consistent in 
shallowness of exposition as they show themselves throughout 
to be. We will here notice only the three men who have ex- 
erted the most extensive influence— Spencer, Clericus, and J. 
D. Michaelis. Others who had the same tendency, as Grotius, 
ficient to warrant the credence of one who is entirely ignorant of their 
character and doctrines as religious teachers. The internal evidence 
is not, therefore, however, either less convincing or important.—TRr. 

* See also 6. 52. where the author says, it cannot be true that Noah 
was drunk, that Abraham had three wives and Jacob four, and that 
Moses was guilty of manslaughter—a remark that falls of itself as 
soon as we understand the object of the author not according to our 
own notions, but as it appears in his work. For then we should see 
at the commencement of the work, this motto standing: “ Lord, to 
thee belongs the honor, but to us shame and confusion, that the weak- 
nesses of thy chosen ones do, as far as they can consist with virtue in 
the heart, promote, instead of defeating the object of the work.” 
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and Marsham, either have not carried it through so consistently 
or did not make the exposition of the Pentateuch a subject of 
special attention ; so that the marks of their influence are lost 
in that of their leaders.* 

Spencer, + whose labors in the exposition of the Pentateuch 
lie before us in his work de legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus, has 
in this day found a fellow-spirit in Strauss.{ ‘There is in both 
the same acuteness, united with such an incredible want of 
depth that one is often tempted to regard their acuteness itself 
as doubtful. In both the same icy coldness, the same impotence 
ina religious point of view, the same virtuoso-spirit, so to speak, 
in repressing all pious feeling, so that even the faintest religious 
emotions do not show themselves in them, to interrupt the per- 
fect carrying out of their principles. In both, the same clear- 
ness and precision of representation, which indeed, are so much 
the easier to attain the more the understanding becomes isola- 
ted and brings into subjection the other faculties of the soul. 
There is this difference between the two, that Spencer was 
satisfied with operating against Revelation, at a single point. 
This difference however is accidental, and is caused only by the 
difference of the times in which they lived. One cannot free 
himself from the thought, that were Spencer now living, he 
would lay aside this modesty ; nay, that he even then thought 
far more than he said. Another difference—in reference to 
learning—is stili more incidental and unessential. 

The very fundamental idea of Spencer’s book shows how in- 
capable he was of expounding the sacred writings—how these 
under his hands lose all their spirit and have nothing left but the 
dead letter. ‘This idea—in the main correct, though by him 


*The view given of these men here must of course be partial. 
Their merits in other respects have nothing to do with our present 
object ; and if not mentioned, are not at all intended to be denied. 

t John Spencer, D. D. born 1630, died 1693, Master of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and Dean of Ely. His work noticed in 
the text, is, according to Prof. Tholuck, calculated in the highest de- 
gree to prepare the mind for Rationalism. 


t Author of a “ Life of Jesus,” in which he makes out the Gospel ' 
history to be made up of fables and religious mythi. See infra, pp. 
25, 27, 39. ‘This work has been answered by Tholuck in his ‘ Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit d. evangelischen Geschichte’ (Credibility of the Gospel His- 
tory), Hamburg, 1837, a book which in many respects deserves to 
stand by the side of Paley’s Horae Paulinae. 
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carried much too far—is, that much in the ceremonial law of 
Moses shows a striking coincidence with the religious usages of 
heathen nations, especially of the Egyptians. ‘This coincidence 
is only in the form ; and there is not the least difficulty in ex- 
plaining aad justifying it, as soon as it is shown that the spirit 
of the Mosaic economy, which animates this external form is 
one entirely new. - It is perfectly natural that for the external 
representation of that which is really sacred, forms should be 
chosen which have been already in long and established use for 
the representation of that reputed to be so, and which have thus 
themselves acquired a sacred character. Who thinks of draw- 
ing any conclusions unfavorable to Christian baptism from the 
fact of religious ablutions having been in use among the Jews 
and all other nations of antiquity ? But this difference of spirit— 
that on which all depends—Spencer was incapable of seeing. 
To him the ceremonial law of Moses is a body without a soul. 
He admits in some parts of it, it is true, a mystical and typical 
character (ratio mystica et typica ), but only in a few cases, and 
he declares this to be a subordinate, not the great design of the 
ritual. Hence, even the moderate and mild Pfaff, in his dis- 
sertatio praeliminaris to his edition of Spencer’s book, says: 
* You will say that the author said this by way of gratuitous 
concession, and that he might not appear to deny the typical 
character of the ritual altogether.”* But even when he admits 
a spiritual meaning, he accounts for it by referring to an entirely 
external cause. Hear him—* it is probable that God in the law, 
did deliver some sacred things covered up under the veil of 
types and symbols, because of a similar custom in use among 
the wise men of different nations and especially the Egyptians. ’+ 
In general, however, he sees no difference at all between the 
heathen usages and those of the Israelites which externally cor- 
responded to them. God adopted the heathenish usages as 
they were, in order to afford his people that entertainment and 
amusement which they would otherwise have sought in idolatry. 

This is expressed as grossly as possible for example on p. 640: 
“God in the mean time that he might in every way id 


* “ Dicis saltem gratia et ne rationem typicam prorsus eliminare 
videatur, dixisse hoc videtur auctor.” 

+ Verosimile est, Deum sacratiora quaedam, symbolorum et typo- 
rum velis obducta, in lege tradidisse, ob morem affinem, inter gentium, 
Aegyptiorum praecipue sapientes usitatum.” 
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superstition, adopted not a few rites made sacred by the use of 
many ages and nations and which he knew to be tolerable 
follies.”"**—He every where speaks of the ceremonial law with 
‘the most contemptuous expressions. ‘This is indeed very natu- 
ral as long as the prayer ‘ Lord! show me wondrous things out 
of thy law,’ is not made and therefore never answered ; espe- 
cially in the case of those who have too high an opinion of 
themselves not to consider their not seeing a thing as proof that 
it does not exist. Compare for instance p. 26: “ No reason 
can be given why God should choose to burden the Jewish peo- 
ple with so many useless laws and rites as almost to bury under 
them intellectual worship, except that he might by that heavy 
yoke prevent the people from leaping the bounds of their duty, 
and rushing into the religious observances of the heathen. For 
it is admitted and manifest, that rites of this kind have no affini- 
ty with the character of God, and that such an apparatus of 
ceremonies is not necessary to the cultivation of piety.” +—The 
connection between the inability to expound and the denial of 
the genuineness of the Pentateuch is here very plain. If the 
ceremonial law is understood as being a perfect contrast to that 
worship of God which is in spirit and in truth, instead of being 
a preparation for it, the outward shell, a lower form of it, then 
indeed nothing can be more absurd than to ascribe its origin to 
God: much more obvious and natural would it be in that case 
to say that it passed over from the heathen to the Jews in a 
purely natural way. And this the rather as in the Pentateuch, 
God by no means speaks of these rites as follies, but rather 
places them on equal footing with his moral law, and threatens 
and commands to punish the non-observance of them with the 
severest penalties. Otherwise we cannot avoid bringing against 
God the charge of a fraus pia—a charge which Spencer covers 
up under the respectable name of a ovyxarafaois (accommoda- 


* “ Deus interim, ut superstitionis quovis pacto iretur obviam, ritus 
non paucos, multorum annorum et gentium usu cohonestatos, quos 
ineptias norat esse tolerabiles .. . in sacrorum suorum numerum adop- 
tavit.” 


+ “Nulla ratio oceurrit cur deus tot legibus et ritibus inutilibus 
populum Judaicum onerare et cultum rationalem paene obruere volu- 
erit, nisi ut gravi illo jugo, populum impediret, ne officii sui cancellos 
transiliret, et ad ritus gentilium rueret. Id enim confessum et aper- 
tum est, hujusmodi ritus nullum cum dei natura consensum habuisse, 
hee tanto ceremoniarum apparatu opus fuisse ad pietatem colendam.” 
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tion, condescension), and even remarks that God by instituting 
these rites made sport of his people. See for instance p. 753, 
where he says, God commanded the offerings perhaps per 
trontam. — It was shown by the contemporary opponents of 
Spencer on what a low idea of God his hypothesis is founded. 
See for example Witsius, in his Aegyptiaca, p. 282. °“ But 
whatever appearance of political wisdom these things may have, 
they are destitute of foundation in the Bible, and are figments of 
human ingenuity unworthy of the majesty of Deity. But wise 
and cunning mortals judge of God by themselves, and ascribe to 
heaven political arts and manoeuvres which are scarcely res- 
pectable on earth. As if, in organizing and establishing his 
people, he needed the low arts of cunning who holds the hearts 
of men in his hands and turns them whithersoever he will.’’* 
The view given of God is indeed so low, that one might easily 
conjecture that Spencer himself made his hypothesis only per 
troniam, expecting that the real truth would be plain to those 
of his readers who were ripe for it. ‘There are various hints 
suggesting this thought. So on p. 20: “ God appointed many 
things in the law covered up with the drapery of types and fig- 
ures, perhaps that the Mosaic law might encourage an imita- 
tion of the spirit and education of oces’ + Certain proof 
however is wanting that Spencer was conscious of the necessa- 
ry consequences of his hypothesis—and this is, for our purpose, 
a matter of indifference. It is enough for us that such were the 
consequences—that every aspect of this view of the ceremonial 
law led to the denial of the genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
We give for the sake of example a number of consequences 
which necessarily follow from this hypothesis. Is the charac- 
ter of the ceremonial law of Moses such as Spencer has descri- 

* Verum enimvero, quantamcunque haec civilis prudentiae speciem 
habeant, praeter dei verbum cuncta dicuntur, et humani commenta 
sunt ingenii, divini numinis haud satis digna. Nimirum cauti cati- 
que in seculo mortales deum ex sua metiuntur indole ; arcanasque 
imperandi artes et vaframenta Politicorum, quae vix terra probat, coe- 
lo locant. Quasi vero in populo sibi formando firmandoque, iis as- 
tutiarum ambagibus indigeat is qui mortalium corda in manu habens, 
ea quorsum vult flectit..—These words J. D. Michaelis might well 
have taken to heart. (See infra, pp. 8, 9.) 

t “Deus multa in lege typorum et figurarum tegumentis involuta 
tradidit, forsan ut lex Mosaica cum ipso Mosis ingenio et educatione 
consensum coleret.” 
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bed it ?—then it cannot be from God—then Moses who ascribes 
it to God cannot have been one sent of God—then he cannot 
have proved himself such by miracles and prophecies—then the 
Pentateuch which ascribes so many of these to him cannot have 
been written by him. Spencer was besides not satisfied with 
robbing the ceremonial law of its deeper significancy and its di- 
vine character—he endeavors also as much as possible to take 
away the substance of the moral part of the law. Thus he la- 
bors to show, p. 28, that the decalogue is not a general summa- 
ry of moral duty, but was only designed to keep down gross 
idolatry. 

The influence of Spencer’s book was very great, as is shown 
by the repeated reprints of it, and the editions in Holland and 
Germany. Even theologians (as Bossuet, Einl. uebers v. 
Cramer § 227) were imprudent and short-sighted enough to 
coincide more or less with him. His opposers, some of them 
very learned men, mistook the right mode of assaulting the new 
and remarkable position he had taken. Instead of applying all 
their strength to a fundamental and sober examination of the 
symbelic and typical signification of the Mosaic ritual and thus 
showing the miracle of the law itself, they employed themselves 
in the fruitless labor of proving that the external forms of the 
ritual were not borrowed by the Jews from the heathen, but 
exactly the reverse.* In the meantime theologians continued 
to explain the ritual in the old arbitrary way, thus affording 
Spencer some excuse for his hypothesis. 

Spencer was followed by Clericus,t who adopted the hy- 
potheses of his predecessor without any modification or im- 
provement. Nothing more is necessary for a perfect charac- 
terizing of the man in this respect than his remark on circum- 
cision: See his Comm. Gen. 17: 10. “It appears to many 
incredible that a rite of this kind, inconvenient in itself, and when 
performed on older persons scarcely decent, and which besides 
can contribute nothing to good morals, was originally instituted 

* The view here so unceremoniously rejected by Hengstenberg is 
maintained by the greatest names among orthodox divines. See es- 
pecially Witsius in his Egyptiaca, and Gale’s Court of the Gentiles. 
Hengstenberg himself makes a remark (infra, p. 39) which would ap- 
pear to settle the question: “Such an apeing of what is human by 
that which is divine would be the greatest absurdity imaginable.”—Tr. 

+ John Le Clerc, Professor at Amsterdam. Ob. 1736, 
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by the great and good God. They suspect therefore that 
Abraham who had seen it practised by the Egyptians, thought 
it an excellent custom ; and that God, who accommodates him- 
self to our weakness with the greatest condescension, when he 
observed this, commanded Abraham to do that himself which 
he had approved in others.” * The shallowness of religious 
views and principles, which is indeed a peculiarity of the Armin- 
ians, appears in him in its highest degree. ‘The ground which 
he in reality inwardly takes is entirely a deistical one. Every- 
thing that goes beyond his own abstract idea of God, that refers 
toa ‘living ‘God, he calls at once ‘ Anthropopathy,’ ‘ Anthropo- 
morphism.’ It is to him ‘a shell without a kernel.’ Remarks 
of this kind occur so frequently as to be tiresome. He never 
suspects that his own abstract idea may be itself the grossest 
anthropomorphism. From his imagined lofty religious height 
he looks down with pity upon the ‘sacred characters and the 
sacred writers of the Bible. That such kind of views when 
they who adopt them have obtained a clear insight into their 
real character and bearings—(in our times Gesenius might be 
regarded as a Clericus redivivus)—must lead to the denial of 
the genuineness of such books as the Pentateuch, scarcely 
needs proof. Books which speak so childishly of God, them- 
selves refute the supposition of their inspiration. Miracles and 
prophecies, which really took place if the Pentateuch is gen- 
uine, could have proceeded only from the living God ; and if a 
man is anxious lest even the words of the. sacred book be too 
gross for the deity his reason has formed to itself, how must he 
feel in regard to those deeds which quite break through the 
pretended brazen walls of nature: That the author also really 
began to be conscious how little a belief in these last agreed 
with his fundamental religious principles, appears from the at- 
tempt he has made, in only a few cases however, to explain the 
miracles so as to bring them within the bounds of natural opera- 
tions. Compare for example his treatise de maris Idumaet 
trajectione (on the passage of the Red Sea), attached to his 


* “ Parum credibile multis videtur ritum ejusmodi incommodum, 
et quando a grandioribus suscipiebatur, parum honestum, qui denique 
neque ad bonos mores quidquam conferre potest, a deo opt. max. pri- 
mum institutum. Suspicantur Abrahamum, qui hoc viderat in Aeg. 
fieri—in illorum sententiam ivisse ; quod cum animadverteret deus, 
qui summa ovyxataface sese nostrae imbecillitati attemperat, idem 
Abrahamum jussit facere, quod jam in aliis probabat.” 
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Commentary on the Pentateuch.* He wanted indeed an indis- 
pensable requisite to faith in miracles, viz. a knowledge of the de- 
endence of the common laws and course of nature upon God ; 
the miracles therefore appear in his hands as events taking 
place without means and contrary to rule, and assume almost 
a grotesque appearance. He has great dread of every thing 
like depth of meaning. This can be accounted for only by his 
incapability of comprehension ; but often it is plain that there 
is at bottom the fear, lest by admitting a deeper sense, he may 
forsake the ground of the natural developement of events, and 
concede something to the Scriptures which can belong to them 
only as sacred writings. ‘Thus he uses every means of ridding 
himself of those passages which show that tHe limited system 
of the theocracy was not something opposed to, but a founda- 
tion and a preparation for, the universal plan of the Gospel— 
that the limited was designed as the means for the unlimited. 
The passage Gen. 12: 3, “In thee shall all nations of the 
earth be blessed,” by whieh at the call of Abraham, the very 
beginning of the limited dispensation, this great design of ulti- 
mate universality is plainly expressed, is explained by bim thus: 
“That is, by reference to thy name or example shall benedic- 
tions be expressed among many oriental nations, in these or 
similar words : God bless thee as he blessed Abraham.”+ He 
allows himself grossly to violate the laws of the language rather 
than adopt a sense which, aside from a divine cooperation in 
the case, was so little to be expected, and which would lead 
into a field where he did not feel at home. His incapability of 
theological interpretation indeed exceeds belief. ‘That exposi- 
tion like his then, must have been.a direct preparation for the 
mythical understanding, and so for the opinion of the spurious- 
ness of the Pentateuch, is shown by a striking example in his 
remarks on the Fall. That catastrophe is turned by him into 
a low caricature. He remarks on ch. 2: 9, “As the tree of life 
may have been a tree whose fruit was medicinal, so the tree of 
knowledge may have been a poisonous one, which the wise 


* Where Clericus contends that the water of the Red Sea was 
driven by a strong north wind into the Ocean, leaving the bottom 
where the Israelites passed bare.—Tr. 

+ “h. e. tuo nomine exemplove probato, benedictiones apud _pluri- 
mos Orientis populos concipientur, his aut similibus verbis: benedicat 
tibi deus ut benedixit Abrahamo.” 
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would avoid, and by the eating of which the foolish would be- 
come more wise. ‘There may have been several trees of this 
kind, as there are pies species of those that are medicinal. 
Pliny, 1. XII. c.6. mentions an India fig which he thus des- 
cribes: ‘There is another, sw eeter than an apple, but prejudi- 
cial to the stomach.’” He adds: “ Alexander commanded that 
no one of his army should touch this fruit ;—a circumstanc: 
which may illustrate the history before us.”* On ch. 3: 7, 
“and the eyes of them both were opened” he says, “ After 
they had eaten the unlawful fruit, they observed what before 
they had not attended to, viz. either that they had drawn upon 
themselves the divine anger, or, because of the pain in their 
intestines that that fruit was noxious instead of their deriving 
great advantage from it as they had hoped.” + On ch. 3: 24, 
he says: ‘ Grotius thinks this is a Hendiadys, and that < «C heru- 
bim and a flaming sword’ is put for ‘cherubiin, that is, a flamin; 
sword ;’ and he interprets the flaming sword to be burning he 
on the bituminous soil of Babylon, through which alone there 
was access to Paradise, which therefore was in this way closed 
to Adam. I rather think Moses meant to say that God sent 
angels who set on fire the bitumen of the Babylonian or a simi- 
lar soil, and used this asa ere sword for keeping men off.”’t 

* “Ut arbor vitae potest € esse arbor cujus fructus essent adsfitijgi01 
8. medicati, ita arbor prudentiae erit arbor venenata, quam vitare pru- 
dentium est, et cujus gustato fructu imprudens fit prudentior, Hujus 
generis plures arbores esse potuerunt, quemadmodum plures sunt 
medicatarum species. Plinius, |. X11. c. 6., meminit cujusdam Indi- 
cae ficus, quam ita describit: est et alia, similis huic, dulcior pomo, 
sed interaneorum valetudini infesta. Subjicit: edixerat Alexander, 
nequis agminis sui id pomum adtingeret, qua circumstantia haec illus- 
trari potest historia.” 


+ “ Postquam illicitum fructum comederunt, animadverterunt, quod 
antea in animum non revocaverant; nempe aut se sibi divinam iram 
conciliasse ; aut intestinorum dolore, fructus illius usum esse noxium, 
nedum ut ex eo emolumentum ingens, ut speraverant, ad se redirect.” 


t H. Grotius existimat hic esse éy dia dvoiv, et dici cherub et flam- 
man gladii, ayte tot cherub i. e. flammans giladius; flammeumque 
gladium interpretatur ignes ex bituminoso Babylonis agro accensos, 
per quos solos dabatur aditus in Paradisum, qui proinde Adamo eo 
pacto clausus erat. Crediderim potius hoc voluisse Mosen ; deum, 
scilicet, angelos misisse, qui Babylonici aut similis agri bitumen ac- 
cenderent,eoque quasi gladio flammeo ad arcendos homines uterentur.” 
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One might feel tempted to believe that the author meant to 
make sport of the Bible, and by showing the absurdities of the 
literal historical sense, ‘hint at the necessity of giving it up. 
And certainly, if this was not his conscious design, there was 
doubtless an obscure feeling of the kind at bottom. It is scarce- 
ly supposable that the few pretended marks of a later age, 
and the supposed historical contradictions, on which (in his 
Sentimens de quelques Theologiens de Hollande sur histoire 
critique du V. T. p. Richard Simon, Amsterdam, 16: 85); he 
based his attack on ‘the senuineness of the Pentateuch, and the 
retraction of which afterwards in his Commentary is not entirely 
free from suspicion, should themselves have had the power to 
determine him to a decision at that time so important. ‘There 
must have been something else which gave importance to these 
grounds—for they alone could have made him but little diffi- 
culty. But be that as it may, this is certain, that after time had 
brought to light the necessary consequences sat this mode of ex- 
position, it was absurd to follow that mode and yet maintain the 
genuineness of the Pentateuch. ‘The surprise was therefore 
perfectly reasonable, when Rosenmiuller, who in his mode of 
exposition did not stand in the least above C lericus, nay trans- 
cribed him almost throughout, appeared all at once as the de- 
fender of the genuineness of the Pentateuch. For a fuller 
characterizing cf our author, whose Commentary has had an 
influence equally extended and lasting, we will quote a few sen- 
tences from his treatise de lingua Hebraica (prefixed to his 
Commentary on Genesis). These show that standing on 
classic heathen ground, he looked far down upon the sacred 
writers ; that these, whose glory is internal, had for him no 
form nor comeliness; that he was destitute even of Herder’s 
tenderness of fancy which found means to reserve for the sa- 
cred writers at least a modest little place by the side of profane 
literature ; that he had no conception of a peculiar standard by 
which the sacred writings should be judged, different even from 
that of oriental literature. P. VIL: “In accordance with the 
genius of their language, they cultivated poetry somewhat more 

and there are many things in their poetic compositions strongly 
and elegantly express sed ; but from these you will see rather 
What they might have done if they had applied the study which 
other nations have devoted to this object, than that they actu- 
ally attained to the praise of eloquence.”* P. VIIL: “They 


* “Poeticen, pro linguae suae ingenio, paulo magis coluerunt, et 
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despise all rhetorical rules even such as do not depend on the 
varying tastes of men, but on fixed and universal principles. 
They want necessaries, they abound in superfluities.”* P.1X: 
** Great regard to the order of time and events is not to be found 
among the Hebrews. ‘Thus what is said of the division of the 
nations, Gen. x. ought to have been put after ch. 11:9. In 
ch. 11: 3, 4, 8 there are transpositions in the narrative, as also 
in ch. 24: 23, etc... . A degrading of an object by a low figure 
ought to be avoided. Hence it is not proper to say, ‘ ‘The Lord 
is a man of war,’ ‘ God has aroused like one sleeping, etc.’ ”+ 
These censures do not, as Clericus pretends, apply only to the 
accidental form of the biblical phraseology, but to the form in its 
connection with the sense, and they show how unacquainted he 
was with this last, and how cold it left him. 

After Clericus came J. D. Michaelis,{ whose Commentaries 
on the Laws of Moses are here especially to be considered, 
although his ‘ Anmerkungen fiir Ungelehrte’ (Annotations for 
the Unlearned) must also be noticed. His influence was even 
greater than that of his predecessor. ‘The commentation of the 
latter was pretty generally regarded as that of a mere philolo- 
gian, who was admitted as authority only in matters of his own 


department. Theological commentation looked down upon 
him, and continued its own way undisturbed ; although it was 
incapable of bringing forth any thing important, and was thus 
unable to neutralize the influence of what was theological in 
Clericus’s expositions. The commentation of J. D. Michaelis 
on the cumnery succeeded in obtaining almost universal author- 





plurima i in canticis eorum legantur graviter et ornate dicta ; sed ede 
magis videas, quid facere potuissent, si studium quantum apud alias 
gentes adlatum est, adhibuissent, quam ad eloquentiae laudem perve- 
nisse intelligas.” 

*“Omnes Rhetorum canones, etiam eos, qui non ex variante homi- 
num arbitrio pendent, sed certa et omnibus gentibus communi ratione 
nituntur, spernunt. . . . Necessariis carent et superfluis abundant.” 


+ “Ordinis temporis et rerum magna ratio ab Hebraeis non habe- 
tur. Sic, quae de divisione gentium babentur, Gen. c. 10, debent v. 
9. c. 11. postponi. Cap. 11: 3,4, 8 sunt quoque narrationis inversiones, 
ut et c. 24: 23, etc.... Fugienda est omnis turpitudo earum rerum, 
ad quas eorum animos, qui audiunt trahet similitudo. Per hanc ca- 
nonem, dicere non licuisset, deum esse viru bellicosum, deum exci- 
tari quasi dormientem, etc.” 


t Professor at Halle and Gottingen. Died 1791. 
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ity—so that his exegetical results may be considered as univer- 
sally adopted at the time when the crisis came. Whatever 
raised itself against it was only laughed at, and that in part just- 
ly, as it showed all the weakness and helplessness of old age. 
It may be safely asserted that Michaelis, by removing the foun- 
dations on which the genuineness of the sacred books rest, did 
jt more injury than those who afterward directly attacked it. 
He overthrew the substance, and then contended in vain against 
those who tried their strength upon the empty shell. His scope 
in the exposition of the Pentateuch is throughout an apologetic 
one. He aims, in opposition to the attacks of the English de- 
ists and of the French atheists, to show the excellence of the 
Mosaic law. But as he had no eye for its true excellence, he 
strips Moses of the praise which really belongs to him, and 
gives him another which he never sought, and which rather 
makes suspicious than establishes his character as an inspired 
lawgiver. ‘1 will make bold to say,” says he in the beginning 
of his Commentaries, Part I. $ 1, “ that in the books of Moses 
are to be found some entirely une xpected and splendid instances 
of legislative wisdom.” ‘To point out these instances is the 
great object of his work. Moses appears, if the results of this 
work are considered established, a man much like the Sir Knight 
Michaelis. ‘That such a man should have had the aid of mira- 
cles and prophecies, is very improbable. Others who, though 
Moses be granted all the merit which Michaelis allows him, 
stood much higher as lawgivers than he, had no such aid. But 
since Michaelis’s time, there has been as much zeal to strip him 
of the imaginary merit of political cunning, as to refuse to re- 
store that which really belongs to him. Remarkable in this re- 
spect is Eichhorn’s critique upon Michaelis, in the Bibliothek 
fir biblische Literatur, Th. 3. S. 847: “In the industrious 
search after political plans and schemes, secret designs and pro- 
jects are too unceremoniously ascribed to the lawgiver which he 
never thought of, or subtle political principles are made to con- 
nect laws which have a much looser connection. It is well 
that even Michaelis has perhaps with too full a hand, given too 
much :—we can now take away the easier. The poor tent of 
Moses with its furniture is now before us; tf any of this fur- 
niture is still too splendid, it can easily be exchanged for some- 
thing of inferior, quality.” Michaelis’s political principles had 
not grown on christian soil: he had borrowed them from the 
ungodly politics of the age. French writers had been his 
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teachers. By ascribing now these principles without shame or 
reserve to Moses, he drew him down into a society where one 
would expect to find any body else sooner than a man of God. 
The assurance with which he does this, thinking that he is 
thereby doing a service to religion, must often excite a smile. 
The grossest “thing of this kind is the assertion that Moses cher- 
ished the maxim, that the end sanctifies the means, and that so 
far, as sometimes to have used religion itself as a means to ac- 
complish his purpose. He speaks on this point without the 
least reserve, in Part I. $ 13: “In the legislative wisdom of 
Moses, I observe in general one stroke of policy , Which is not 
commonly used in our days, and which perhaps is really no 
more capable of use. Many laws are made sacred by being 
placed in connection with virtue and religion, and having a re- 
ligious signification or direction given to them, while their real 
causes and reasons are concealed. Such laws obtain the reby a 
degree of reverence, as the violation of them is regarded as a 
sin against virtue itself. ... ‘The few remains of the political 
wisdom of the Egyptians with which we are acquainted, show 
that they also often made use of this means. . . . When it could 
be done without deceit (!) Moses makes use of a similar policy.” 
In the course of the work a great number of cases are brought 
forward, in which Moses is made to act upon this principle. 
So, e. g. Part 3. $ 145: “ When the observance of a certain 
law was very important, aid was sought from vows and religion. 
Thus did Moses against idolatry, the prohibition of which was 
one of the fundamental maxims of his government ; and the 
Roman people did the same for the safety of their tribunes. It 
is manifest at once that this piece of political wisdom must not 
be used too freely, etc.” He makes religion to be used asa 
means even for the lowest and most trivial objects. In the re- 
ligious import g given to the prescribed cleanliness of the camp 
(Num. 5 13, etc.) Moses was, according to Michaelis, “ not 
in parattiigl ts real object, which if it had been openly express- 
ed, would not have been enough regarded, was, the prevention 
of foul smells.—Moses speaks as if he who seethed a kid in its 
mother’s milk committed a sin against religion—the sagacious 
man designs nothing more by this ‘than to induce the people to 
cook kids in olive-oil instead of butter, because they would taste 
better.—Among the ostensible reasons for forbidding the eating 
of fat and blood was this, that they belonged to the altar, and 
were too holy to be eaten—the real, concealed reason was, that 
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the eating of the fat parts and the use of fat in boiling, baking, 
and stewing, is injurious to a people subject to diseases of the 
skin, etc.” See Part 4. $ 171, 205, 206. This example of 
bad political maxims ascribed to Moses is indeed the grossest 
and most striking, but by no means the only one. ‘There is 
another, running through the whole book, which is indeed more 
refined, but still, if established, calculated of itself to overthrow 
the belief of the divine mission of Moses, and thus that of the 
genuineness of the Pentateuch. Michaelis is at once an oppo- 
ser of the divine right, and a defender of the unlimited power of 
government. Government is, according to him, a creature of 
the people—but then, as representative of the popular will, it 
is to have universal sway ; while every divine right is limited 
by him and confined to a certain sphere. ‘This doctrine, origi- 
nating in modern ungodliness, he also ascribes to Moses, and 
that to such an extent that the principle is made absurd and ri- 
diculous. ‘The lawgiver inspects the chambers and the pots. 
He takes such tender care of his subjects that he orders them to 
cook, not with butter but with oil, because it will taste better. 
“'This,” remarks Michaelis, Part 4. $ 205, “ will be called by 
many a German reader, delicatesse, over-done, delicatesse—but 
it might be of use to a people going to Palestine.” Health is 
urged by the lawgiver upon his subjects by means truly heroic. 
Houses for example which are infected with leprosy, he com- 
mands, through concern for the health of the inhabitant, to be 
pulled down. For delicate nerves he shows the most tender 
care:—the leprous person must not dwell in the camp, must 
cover his face, etc., Jest he should excite one’s disgust by his 
really hateful appearance, or, frighten him by an unexpected 
touch. Such tenderness of police would be cruelty even to 
those for whose sake at the expense of others it was enforced. 
Who would not have his disgust excited or suffer a little fright 
for once, rather than feel the hand of the police always on his 
neck ? 

Michaelis shows every where the most anxious dread of for- 
saking the ground which he holds in common with his oppo- 
nents—not because he fears they would not follow him to 
another, but because—and this is his strongest reason—he him- 
self feels nowhere else athome. Hence, in regard to every thing 
in the law which can be defended only by reasons felt by one of 
deep religious feeling, he prepared the way for an easy triumph 
to his opposers. For all the acuteness which he manifested 
Vou. XI. No. 30. 55 
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could not long conceal the weakness of the defence which he 
had made upon the ground of mere natural causes, and that the 
supernatural ground was not defensible, was now, after this con- 
cession of the very leader of supernaturalism, considered as 
established. ‘Thus in part I. $ 65, the sentiment that when 
God says, Ex. 34: 24, that during the absence of the Hebrews 
at their yearly feasts at Jerusalem, no one should desire their 
land, he pledges himself to reward fidelity on their part with 
fidelity on his, Michaelis sets aside by a remark too gross even 
for those who believe in a Providence as little as the Deists do. 
“«‘ Will we dare,” says he, “to explain the words of Moses so 
as to make him promise a periodical miracle on the part of God, 
viz. that for three weeks in every year, all the enemies of the 
Israelites should be turned into blocks?” One might here al- 
most conceive himself listening to the knight (lord) in 2 Kings 
vii.* Moses, in this passage, according to Michaelis, enjoins 
upon the people to trust in a principle of international law 
which he pretends was observed at that time, by which one 
nation respected the religious rites of the other, and suspended 
hostilities while a feast was celebrating. ‘Thus he remarks in 
reference to the Sabbatical year, which, notwithstanding its re- 
ligious exterior, had no other object according to him than to 
lead the people always to keep a provision of grain, ‘‘ Can God 
have pledged himself to work such a periodical miracle (the 
double crop in the sixth year) which would have been, besides, 
entirely unnecessary if Moses had not made such a ruinous 
law ?””? What crude views of the common course of nature lie 
at the bottom of such remarks! How inconsistent, that he who 
is so impotent to see the hand of God in nature, will yet in part 
maintain its agency in Aistory! Thus he denies the divine 
right of the Israelites to Palestine, and labors in vain, with all 
the art of a special pleader, to prove their human right to it. Of 
the essence of the theocracy he has no conception. That in 
which alone he finds it, viz. the decision by Urim and ‘Thum- 
mim, the presence of the cloud, etc., belonged for the most part 
only to the Mosaic times, and appears, in its isolation, so singu- 
lar, so ex abrupto, that it was immediately lost as soon as the 
mythical interpretation laid its hand upon it. The theocracy 
was ‘quoted in its main design only a name, a designation, 


* “Behold, if the Lord would make windows in heaven, might this 
thing be ?” 
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which might the easier keep out idolatry.” Part I. $35. On 
Ex. 19: 6, where the Israelites are called a kingdom of priests, 
he remarks, “ This mode of speaking appears to have come 
from Egypt, where the priests had great privileges, owned their 
own lands tax-free, and were besides supported by the king.” 
How can he who has so little conception of the Israelites as 
God’s people, have any just conception of the God who really 
dwelt among them. ‘The difference between the Old Testa- 
ment religion and heathenism, is, as he understands it, the most 
superficial possible—that of Monotheism and Polytheism. The 
grand object of the law is according to him the negative one, the 
prevention of idolatry :—the positive design, that of producing 
a living practical religious feeling, he entirely loses sight of. 
With such a low view of religion, it is therefore very natural 
that he should feel dislike when it advances any claims. Thus, 
in his additions to his Commentaries, in Ammon und Ber- 
tholdt’s Journal, Th. 4. S. 356, he shows that some of Abra- 
ham’s servants must have been circumcised before, because 
otherwise (at the first circumcision) all work must have been 
suspended for eight days, and the cattle could not have been fed. 
He thus zealously labors to find out for all severe and burden- 
some ceremonies, dietetical, medicinal, municipal and other ob- 
jects, in order to show that while the Levites did not as ser- 
vants of religion earn the revenue they enjoyed, yet that as 
physicians, surveyors, and learned men they well deserved it. 

It is remarkable that Michaelis, thus standing as he did on 
the ground of mere natural causes in explaining the biblical his- 
tory, yet left the miracles of the Pentateuch generally untouch- 
ed, and sought an explanation from natural causes only where 
Clericus had done so before him. See especially Ex. xiv. 
This however is easily accounted for from the fact that in this 
respect he departed less from the older views than in most others. 
Had he departed here also, he must have denied the miracles 
and the genuineness of the Pentateuch altogether ; and this, on 
account of education, and perhaps a remnant of early pious feel- 
ing. he could not do. Also the spirit of the age, at the time 
that he was in the vigor of his faculties, had still its influence 
over him. 


Historical Skepticism. 


But however close may have been the connection between 
the degenerate exegesis we have just described, and the denial of 
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the genuineness of the Pentateuch, yet there must have been 
some powerful causes in the last quarter of the last century, to 
have produced the transition from the former to the latter just 
at that time—a transition which from that time became more 
and more predominant. Without some such causes, either this 
dangerous but natural step would have been prevented by the 
mere power of orthodox habit, or a reaction would have taken 
place in exegesis itself. ‘The very degeneration of exegesis 
shows the existence of such causes—causes which had been 
long silently preparing. For if that degeneration was not mere- 
ly accidental—if it had its origin in the continually extending 
spirit of the times—a spirit which formed itself more and more 
into a conscious hostility to what was old, then the denial of the 
genuineness must not be regarded simply as a consequence of the 
perversion of exegesis, but is to be derived immediately from 
the spirit of the age itself. 

The preceding ages had had a great reverence for the past, 
and so, for all historical accounts. ‘This reverence was for the 
most part, the result of humility. ‘To be hostile to the past, 
was, they believed, to be enemies to themselves. They did 
not wish to be cast entirely upon themselves. But here also, 
as always, that which was in principle good, was abused and 
carried to extremes. Although individuals were by no means 
wanting who practised historical criticism with unprejudiced 
minds, yet there was in general a too extravagant respect for 
every thing that gave itself out for history. ‘There was a dread 
of beginning the work of historical criticism through a secret 
fear of the end to which it might lead. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century this reverence 
for history began gradually to disappear ; at first in England, 
Holland and France (it is sufficient to mention the names of 
Bayle and Harduin), and then, after the accession of Frederick 
II. to the throne, also in Germany, where the love of contra- 
diction, once worked up by that spirit of investigation which is 
peculiar to the nation, put on a very dangerous shape. ‘The 
higher the age, in proud self-importance, regarded itself as stand- 
ing above those that were past, so much the more did it fee] 
itself allowed to do as it pleased with their monuments. It 
thought that at any rate there was little to lose by doing so. Its 
opinion of its own strength rose higher when it had succeeded 
in overthrowing that on which the blinded past had rested. A 
cry of triumph was raised, whenever an old structure fell to the 
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ground. In addition to this, the proud temper of the age lost 
more and more the spirit of love, which enables one to open 
himself to what is good in others, and thus improves the power 
of the understanding. What was not understood it was con- 
sidered perfectly right to reject. 

This universal change tn the position of the times in regard 
to history must not be passed over when we are investigating 
the causes of the change in their position in regard to the sacred 
books and especially the Pentateuch. How every thing of a 
special character rests here upon something general, how the 
attacks on Homer for instance had in one point of view the 
same origin as those against the biblical books, has been already 
shown by others. Thus Schubarth remarks (Ideen weber Ho- 
mer und sein Zeitalter, S. 236): “Since the middle of the 
last century there has prevailed a young and vigorous spirit, 
which has led men to believe that the human mind is able to 
draw all its nutriment and sustenance from itself. Of course 
the productions of past ages, which had till now been the only 
resort for counsel, light, culture and edification, lost at once 
much of their former estimation and importance. There ap- 
peared more and more an active, bold, rash, nay insolent spirit 
of contradiction against the past. And accordingly we see that 
after men had endeavored to rid themselves of a burdensome 
restraint in regard to the Bible, the same spirit of disruption 
spread itself upon every thing received from former ages, with 
the effort rather to throw it off altogether, than to ascertain and 
defend its true worth and importance. 

Still the general explanation is altogether insufficient to ac- 
count for the course of opinions in regard to the Pentateuch. 
It can, considering the strong proofs of genuineness, account at 
most only for the denial of that genuineness by individuals, and 
as a temporary thing—not for the obstinacy with which this de- 
nial has been maintained, and the wide prevalence it has found. 
In profane literature, the period of this levity of skepticism came 
soon to an end; and if single cases of it now still appear, and 
show that this perverse spirit has not yet wholly died out, yet 
it exists only in individuals, and can never again become general. 
External proofs are granted more of their just weight, and there 
is less levity in handling the internal. ‘There is some effort to 
understand before condemning. Where there is no stronger 
motive, there pride at least urges, by way of change, to build up 
again that which pride had pulled down. Every (ancient) wri- 
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ter who had unjustly lost what belonged to him is in process of 
being restored in due time inintegrum. ‘The turn which the in- 
vestigations on Homer have of late taken, is known. Even 
those who still continue to doubt differ materially from their 
predecessors. Where these saw nothing but confusion and 
chance, there their followers discover profound unity and organic 
connection—very different from what is the case in regard to 
the Pentateuch, where the absurd assertion of a fragme ntary 
compilation is continually repeated. The orations of Cicero 
which were rejected by Wolf are again acknowledged to bx 
genuine. Socher’s rash judgment on some dialogues of Plato 
was received with dissatisfaction, and even the rejection of some 
smaller and less important ones by Ast, is now admitted to have 
been too strong. Instead of rejecting them at once and entire- 
ly upon the assertion of their external spuriousness, men are 
satisfied that they are immature products of the Platonic spirit. 
See Richter, Geschichte d. Philosophie, Th. 2. S. 170 ff. and 
Ackermann, Das Christliche im Plato, S. 21. The eighth 
book of ‘Thucydides was denied to be his, on account of its dif- 
fering from the rest in mode of representation. Niebudr re- 
gards this inference as a cutting of the knot, as stupid capricious- 
ness. “TI think I see,” says he, in his klein Se hriften, Th. I. 
S. 409, “in this very difference, this great master’s just sense 
of propriety :—that as the solemnity and dignity of the style 
rise higher and higher until the catastrophe in Sicily, so afte: 
the importance of the events ceases, the narration itself assumes 
another tone. An inferior writer would have thought it neces- 
sary to maintain the same pathos to the end. For the history 
of events toward the end of the war, Thucydides would have 
returned to his loftiness of style. But the period of long dis- 
tress and torture during the undecided contest required a sim- 
pler narrative.” How much more obvious than this is the rea- 
son of the difference of manner between Deuteronomy and the 
other books of the Pentateuch—how much less tact of observa- 
tion is necessary in order to discover it than Niebuhr here shows. 
It occurs of itself to every unprejudiced mind; and that it is 
nevertheless so disdainfully rejected, that we constantly hear the 
assertion, the difference of style proves unanswerably a different 
author, sts very manifestly that here interests come into play 
from the influence of which profane literature is free. W hen 
we consider the universal disapprobation with which even a 
moderate tendency to historical skepticism was regarded even in 
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men of such standing as O. Miller, we think we may confident- 
ly assert that if such ridiculously arbitrary criticism as that of 
De Wette had been directed to disprove the genuineness of a 
profane writer or against any part of profane history, it would 
be already forgotten, and would have only served to obtain for 
its author the sorry celebrity of a Harduin. But even if De 
Wette excited some attention at first, a book like that of Vatke* 
would, if he had chosen to employ his acuteness on Herodotus 
for instance, instead of the Pentateuch, have been carried im- 
mediately from the womb to the grave. It would have been 
looked upon as lying beyond the limits of the field of science. 
How little the universal tendency of the age to historical 
skepticism can satisfactorily explain our problem, is seen from 
the fact, that many who decidedly deny the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, and the credibility of what it contains, show in 
other cases an utter want of historical criticism, and are more 
ready to admit the genuineness and credibility of ancient wri- 
tings than any inquirer of note in earlier times. ‘The same 
Volney for example who with true Voltaire- audacity, denies all 
historic foundation for the Pentateuch, who heads the fourteenth 
chapter of his ‘ Recherches sur (histoire ancienne,’ with ‘ du 
personage appellé Abraham’ (concerning the personage called 
Abraham,) appeals as to an unexceptionable witness to Sanch- 
oniathon, whose false pretensions to antiquity even the criticism 
of the unenlightened times had long before exposed, and uses him 
asa lapis Lydius by which to try the pretensions of others. 
“ Let us hear (says he, t. 1. p. 166, Brussels,) Sanchoniathon, 
who wrote about 1300 years before the Christian era.” Late 
writers such as Nicol. Damascenus, Alex. Polyhistor, and 
Artapanus, whose accounts on these matters are evidently only 
the echo of Jewish tradition, and who have therefore no inde- 
pendent weight as historians, are according to him important 
in the highest degree, and capable of affording weapons against 
the truth of the sacred history. And it is not a mere accident, 
that that very German critic who has succeeded best in conceal- 
ing the theological bias which influences him, and who could 
therefore venture with a good hope of producing effect, to de- 
signate as naif the charge of doctrinal predilections—that Ge- 


* Vatke is professor at Berlin—a colleague of Hengstenberg and 
professes to be a follower of Schleiermacher. See an extended crit- 


ique on his * Biblische Theologie, infra, p. 24 seq.—Tr. 
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senius has had to show before the eyes of all Europe how easy 
it would be for him to acknowledge the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, if the matter were to be decided simply in the fo- 
rum of historical conscience. He first ran into the trap of a 
French marquis, who for the sake of sport gave out an inscrip- 
tion fabricated by himself as a relique of great antiquity. 
Gesenius acknowledged it as an important monument for the 
history of Gnosticism, and commented on it in his essay ‘ 
inscruptione nuper in Cyrenaica reperta, (onthe inscription 
lately found in Cyrene.) Scarcely had he got over the smart 
which the confession of his error, now no longer to be deferred 
after the exposure of the fraud by Bockh, Kopp and others, 
must have caused hiin—scarcely prepared himself to cover this 
error in oblivion by important publications on paleography, than 
he fell into a far worse difficulty. What had happened to him 
before in regard to a few lines, occurred again with a whole 
book. What a wide distance between the youthful Dr. of 
medicine Wagenfeld, and the ancient Sanchoniathon! If it was 
a salto mortale from Wagenfeld to Philo, how much more from 
Wagenfeld to Sanchoniathon !* 


Judgment of late Historians. 


Another important proof that the solution of the problem 
(why the genuineness of the Pentateuch has been so universal- 
ly denied) must be sought elsewhere than on ground common to 
all branches of literature is the fact, that the judgment of late 
historians and of other learned men not theologians in regard 
to the Pentateuch differs so essentially from that of theolo- 
gians ; a phenomenon which can be explained only in this way, 
that the theologian shuts his eyes to every thing until he finds 
how it stands in relation to his preconceived opinions, and in 
accordance with the result he obtains here, decides upon the 
former question ; while the historian, although he may share 
the same opinions, is yet not so much influenced by them as to 
be induced to violate his historical conscience and turn traitor to 
history. ‘This matter is so important that we shall be justified 
in taking time to illustrate it by a few examples. That the 
Pentateuch would even now regain universal acknowledgement 


* Dr. Wagenfeld of Bremen pretended to have discovered a Greek 
Manuscript of the work of Philo Byblius the pretended translator of 
Sanchoniathon. See infra, p. 34, note 1.—Tr. 
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as the work of Moses if it had to do only with historical criti- 
cism, and had only to pass through the ordeal of the universal 
tendency to historical skepticism, is made the plainer by the 
facts about to be quoted, when we remember that this is one of 
the subjects on which the historians are most dependent upon 
the theologians, on account of their want of the knowledge of 
the necessary languages, and the vast extent of the field which 
they have to occupy ; and which therefore the theologians have 
tried every way to confuse and darken for them. I[t must be 
remembered too, that the historians are also, as we shall here- 
after show, always under a certain influence of the theological 
principles of the times. If then, under such disadvantages, 
historians still regard the Pentateuch as authentic history, the 
fact is so much the more important. 

Heeren’s position in regard to the Pentateuch deserves first 
to be attended to. He has, it is manifest, designedly avoided 
expressing himself decisively and fully on this subject. But 
this very avoiding of the subject is a plain proof of his want of 
confidence in the investigations of the theologians. Without 
permitting himself to be deceived with their confident air, he 
will first see what issue the matter comes to. So far as the 
cause of the accused comes under his cognition he finds no fault 
in him. ‘The loud ‘crucify,’ of theologians does not deceive 
him. Also, there is not in all his works, one doubt expressed 
in regard to any historical statement of the Pentateuch. When 
he quotes it, especially in that volume of his [deen which treats 
of Egypt, he uses it without qualification as a source worthy of 
confidence. The principal facts of the Pentateuch are acknowl- 
edged by him to be historically established in his Geschichte 
des Alterthums, 4te Aufl. S. 40. In the same book S. 58 
(p. 51 of the English translation) he remarks that the accounts of 
Moses, although they give no continuous history, yet give a 
true picture of Egypt in his time. He mentions as a subject 
for further oral explanation (to his classes) ‘ importance and ex- 
cellencies of the Jewish accounts so far as they are purely his- 
torical.’ Particularly important however is a remark of Heeren 
made very lately in a notice of a new volume of Rosselini’s 
work on Egypt, in the Gott. gel. Anz. 1835, S. 13828. “We 
cannot close this notice without expressing the wish that some 
learned orientalist would subject to a critical and impartial ex- 
amination the chapter contained in pp. 254—270 of this work, 
and the drawing in the Atlas belonging thereto, monumenti 
Vor. XI. No. 30. 56 
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civili, No. 49, representing the making of bricks. If this mon- 
umental device is a representation of the enslaved children of 
Israel at their labors, it is a relique equally important for exe- 
gesis and for chronology. For exegesis, because it would be 
a striking proof of the high antiquity of the Mosaic writings and 
especially for the book of Exodus, the description in which, 
ehs. 1, and 5, this monument most faithfully exhibits and illus- 
trates, even down to subordinate matters. For chronology, 
because it belongs to the time of the eighteenth dynasty, and 
the reign of Thatmes-Moeris, about 1740 years before Christ, 
and would give fixed points and landmarks both for sacred and 
profane history. According to the inscriptions which stand as 
usual above the figures, it is the monument of an inspector of 
the royal edifices, of the name of Roscéré.”” How manifold 
must the proof of the genuineness of the Pentateuch have be- 
fore been to one who gives a hearing to this new witness but 
just out of his grave—a witness whom the theologian would at 
once have given arap on the mouth—like the negro, who, 
when one supposed to be dead raised himself up in his coffin, 
immediately pushed him back again, exclaiming, ‘ I have it in 
black and white that you are dead.’ 

After Heeren Jet us hear Johannes V. Miiller. He has al- 
ways been consistent with himself in admitting the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch. He maintained it even before his religious 
principles had become fixed. -'The historian had preceded the 
Christian in this conviction. He is open to internal proofs of 
genuineness, and if such exist, he knows how to set aside what- 
ever else may appear to contradict them. Thus in his Allg. 
Geschichte, 3te Aufl. Th. I. S. 444, he says, “ Every trait of 
the first book (Genesis) has relation to a state of things and to 
objects which accord only with Moses. When he makes men- 
tion of the head of his own race he shows the boldness of truth. 
The whole air and manner is peculiar to him. Even trivialities 
prove the genuineness. But it was the custom in the most an- 
cient times, passing over defails, to represent the more impor- 
tant occurrences in lofty terms as the will and work of the great 
first cause ; because the practical spirit and object of the narra- 
tors, filling their souls with an earnest solemnity, led them, un- 
incumbered with theoretic technicalities, to urge upon their fel- 
low-men dependence upon their Sovereign-Ruler and obedience 
to his ordinances as expressed to us in nature.’ ‘Theologians 
see in the ceremonial law a monument of refined priestcraft, a 
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system of external religious rules, which originated in an age 
when the spirit of religion was unknown. See for example 
De Wette, Krit. S. 270 ff. To Miiller it appears as entirely 
worthy of one sent of God, as perfectly according with the 
spirit of Moses, and with the character of his age. “He con- 
secrated,” says he, S. 441, “a great symbol, consisting entirely 
of ceremonies ; so that while the simple fundamental law con- 
tained nothing but what their fathers had believed, with the ad- 
dition of a few admonitions, the ritual law gave the people con- 
tinual employment in rites which engaged the senses. There 
is a tradition the truth of which is made probable by some re- 
maining vestiges, that Moses explained the meaning of these 
usages, and that these explanations were preserved among the 
elders: yet he might foresee that their substantial meaning would 
not, even without such explanation, escape men of understand- 
ing. In other places also he puts aside with little pains rocks 
of offence which theologians had cast in the way. “The re- 
petitions,” says he in his Anmerkungen zu den Biichern Mosis 
(Remarks on the books of Moses) in the Appendix to the 
Blicken in die Bibel by his brother J. G. Miiller 2ter Band, 
Winterth. 1830, S. 476, “‘the repetitions are in the spirit of 
those ancient times.”’ Also, (ibid. S. 476,) “As soon as we 
think of the greatness of the object, no repetition is tedious— 
every thing shows what it is for.” On the genealogies and list 
of nations in Gen. 10, to maintain still the historical character 
of which, is held by theologians, to be a ridiculous anachronism, 
he, the historian, who is not, like them, so credulous as to re- 
ceive at once every new discovery as true, nor like them so un- 
scientific as to regard facile etymologies as sufficient data for 
constructing histories and for overthrowing them, he says (ibid. 
S. 458), “The data are geographically entirely true. From 
this chapter universal history ought to begin.” ‘These Remarks 
show also that his opinion as to the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, cannot be explained as a prejudice originating in accident 
and maintained by ignorance, but that it is the result of funda- 
mental and persevering study. If the Pentateuch has in fact 
such pitiful historical pretensions as theologians assert, then 
Johannes Von Miiller must be struck out of the list of our great 
historians. 

Neither does Luden show any great desire to accept of these 
‘Grecian presents’ without examination. -He shows without 
disguise that the Pentateuch makes upon him a very different 
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impression from what it does upon the theologians. And 
though he does not venture to take ground in decided and en- 
tire opposition to them, yet he very carefully avoids making any 
decided concessions ; thinking that the matter may easily take 
another turn, and then his admissions would only cause him re- 
gret. In his Geschichte des Alterthums, 2te Aufl. Jena, 1819, 
S. 60, he remarks, “If it is considered how and when those 
writings probably originated, and if the relation is never forgot- 
ten in which the Israelites supposed themselves to stand towards 
Jehovah, and that they relate their fortunes always in accor- 
dance with that relation, then to be sure some of the details may 
be matter of doubt, but on the whole the course of events is 
truly given us.” Id. S. 61: “ Their great increase in Egypt 
in the course of more thar four hundred years is in accordance 
with nature; the severe oppression which they were finall) 
called to suffer is very conceivable ; and still more conceivable 
their longing after the never forgotten native land.” Id. S. 62: 
“The forty years residence in the wilderness was a wise mea- 
sure; and exhibits Moses. in all his greatness.” Id. S. 63: 
‘‘'The law which God gave to Israel through Moses from time 
to time, under awful and terrible circumstances, is remarkable 
in the highest degree, and deserves profound investigation, not 
only because it is the oldest, or because it is distinguished by 
its great general principles, but also, and especially, because in 
it foreign (Egyptian) regulations are adapted with such wisdom 
to the manners and national character of the Israelites.” Id. 
S. 64: “ But forty years in the wilderness with signs and won- 
ders had not succeeded in training up and making holy to the 
Lord that degraded and stiff-necked people. ‘The ‘sublime 
songs of Moses did not secure devotion to Jehovah. The re- 
cord of his miraculous providence in regard to them—the oldest 
monument of written history—held not the people in fidelity 
toward God.” 

Wachler in his Handbuch der Geschichte der Literatur 
(Manual of History of Literature), 2te Ausgabe, Th. 1. S. 78 
thus speaks: “ Moses the author of the Hebrew constitution, 
was, as lawgiver, poet and historian, a model for after genera- 
tions. The five books which bear his name are, with the ex- 
ception of some small additions, of the greatest antiquity, and 
belong to the times of his glorious administration. ‘They con- 
tain views on divine and human things—political reflections— 
clear views into futurity—and the gushings forth of deep feel- 
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ing.” Id. S$. 79: “The oldest poetry of the Hebrews was 
epic, and celebrated the creation of the world and the first his- 
tory of the human race with immediate reference to their na- 
tional history. It received its form from Moses, who also gave 
the first model for lyric poetry. 

Schlosser in his translation of the Universal History, 1. 1. S. 
237, expresses himself as follows: “ This (the composition of 
the greatest part of the Pentateuch by Moses) was so much the 
more probable and natural, as Moses had been educated in 
Egypt, where all transactions, even civil processes, were in wri- 
ting, as he found characters for the sounds of his own language 
already among the Phenicians, and he himself instituted a nu- 
merous class of writers in the country, who were partly employ- 
ed in the police, and partly in order to prevent controversies 
about the boundaries of lands, had to keep the genealogies, and 
record important changes.” 

Leo had formerly, in his Vorlesungen iiber Jiidische Ge- 
schichte (Lectures on Jewish History) submitted bimself fully 
to the authority of the theologians, and was quoted by them 
with great triumph as one of their party. -They had, indeed, 
reason to triumph, as he was in fact the first historian of any 
importance whom they had been able to allure into their snare. 
But Leo began afterwards to see more and more with his own 
eyes, and found that while he had been zealously searching out 
the traces of a pretended great priest-cabal in Israel, he had 
himself been taken in the net of a real priest-cabal in Germany, 
and at last openly renounced his obedience, and returned back 
tothe sphere of history. In his Lehrbuch d. Universal ge- 
schichte (‘Text-book of Universal History), Bd. I. Halle, 1835, 
S. 570, he thus speaks of the Pentateuch: ‘‘ We have then, 
after examining what has recently been written on this subject, 
come to the decided conviction, that the essential parts of the 
law, as well as a great portion of the historical accounts, which 
form the groundwork of the Pentateuch, and cannot be entirely 
separted from the laws, as they show their import and design, 
were written by Moses himself ; and that the gathering of the 
whole into one corpus, if not done by Moses himself, certainly 
took place soon after his time, perhaps during his life, and under 
his own eye :—and that the obtaining of a different result from 
the critical investigations made on this subject, and which cer- 
tainly in point of learning are very valuable, has its cause 
simply in the fact that men have not sufficiently distinguished 
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between the East and the West, and between the infantile 
character of that ancient age with its phenomena and circum- 
stances, and these modern times which by refined reflection and 
hyper-wisdom have got beyond all the natural modes of judging 
and acting.” 

Von Rotteck has surrendered himself so entirely to the spirit 
of the times from which the theologians have received their pre- 
judices against the Pentateuch, that we could not wonder if we 
saw these prejudices in him in their greatest extent. And still 
this is not the case. Between him and De Wette for example, 
there still remains a great difference. In his review of the 
sources of history for the first period, Allgem. Geschichte (Uni- 
versal History), Th. I. 11te Aufl. Freib. 1835, S. 57, he re- 
marks: “It cannot be denied that the narratives contained in 
the first book of Moses are distinguished above all these worth- 
less accounts (on the origin of the earth and of man—by San- 
choniathon, Zoroaster, and in general all Oriental, Chinese, 
Thibetan, and Indian accounts and also those of Grecian histo- 
rians and philosophers) as well by a mode of statement more 
agreeable to reason and the eternal laws of nature, as by their 
having come down to us uncorrupted; and therefore these Mo- 
saic documents, which there is besides good ground for regard- 
ing as the oldest in the world, will always obtain approbation 
and respect even before the bar of a criticism purely scientifi 
and having no reference to religious views. . . . ‘The same judg- 
ment is to be pronounced in regard to the original history of 
man. Here also the Mosaic accounts have such a manifest su- 
periority over those of all the so-called profane writers, that we 
cannot deny them, at least comparatively, a high degree of pro- 
bability.” In his review of sources for the history of the Hebrews, 
S. 73, he says: “For the history of no other people of this 
period do we possess so ancient, so circumstantial and such 
credible accounts. ‘The above-quoted biblical writers were 
(leaving inspiration out of view) for the most part eye-witnesses 
and participators in the events recorded, or else were in a situa- 
tion which enabled them to collect and compare original docu- 
ments and traditions in regard to former national events. ‘These 
traditions go back to the very cradle, to the very first origin of 
the Hebrew nation, and so far as regards the great chain of 
events, their credibility cannot be denied—for as to the attend- 
ant circumstances and what is perhaps only figurative represen- 
tation, the case is different.” 
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Of all the historians of the latest times who are really impor- 
tant, or are so regarded, there is left for the opposers of the 
Pentateuch not a single one. They have to satisfy themselves 
with people like Mannert, who in his Handbuch d. alten Ge- 
schichte (Manual of Ancient History), Berlin, 1818, already 
forgotten, or which rather came dead into the world, does to be 
sure talk in their style. It is sufficient, in order to characterize 
him, to quote such passages as follows: S. 12, “ The superior- 
ity of man to brutes consists only in his fingers, his erect form, 
and language. ‘The elements of reason are possessed also by 
‘other animals ;’”’ and S. 6, where a tremendous blow is lev- 
elled against the flood in these words: “ The thought at once 
arises, how could a righteous God destroy the innocent brutes 
because guilty men had broken his laws?” The good man 


ought certainly to abstain from eating flesh ; nay, the slaying of 
beasts is in this view a kind of fratricide, and the eating of them 
a Thyestian feast. Men of this way of thinking are worthy of 
no notice even were they more gifted than the one before us. 
Where all sense for that which is high and noble is wanting, 
and where there is a real hatred for that which is divine, there 
one’s historical conscience is of no more avail on the subject of 


the sacred history, and the historian becomes the bad theolo- 
gian. Neither would we acknowledge the philosophizing his- 
torian as competent in this field. Were history sold into the 
service of some philosophical system, as e. g. the Hegelian, 
then indeed the case might occur of a friendly agreement be- 
tween the historian and the pseudo-theologian. For as the lat- 
ter, so the former of these, does not examine the materials be- 
fore him with tender conscientiousness, indifferent what kind 
of results he arrives at; but he is only concerned to make his 
materials coincide with his predetermined views ; and these, in 
the case of the new philosophical systems now in vogue, do not 
admit of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. But until 
this bargain is completed, such a coincidence can never be cer- 
tain. Ranke’s History of the Popes is a pledge that for history 
better times are coming. 

We add to all this that with the most important historians of 
the latest times, is associated also the most distinguished chro- 
nologist. Ideler, in his Handbuch des Chronologie (Manual 
of Chronology), Berlin, 1825, not only takes for granted 
throughout the Mosaic origin of the law, but also expressly de- 
clares it. So, for example, Th. I. S. 479: “ During their for- 
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ty years’ wandering through the stony and desert Arabia, their 
leader gave them a constitution which was not to be put fully 
into operation until they had entered the promised Canaan, the 
original country of their nomadic ancestors. This constitution had 
for its sole design to make them an agricultural people. This is 
shown by their calendar, by which the observance of their pre- 
scribed feast days and their sabbaths was regulated.” ‘The 
chronologist tries the genuineness of the book especially in re- 
ference, as is proper, to his own science ; and as he finds all 
right here, and just as it would have been, had the book been 
genuine (compare e. g. S. 508), he leaves unregarded the loud 
exclamations of the theologians. 


[To be continued. }* 


ARTICLE V. 


Wuat WERE THE VIEWS ENTERTAINED BY THE Earty Re- 
FORMERS, ON THE Doctrine oF JustiricaTion, Fairu, 
AND THE Active Osepience or Curist ? 


By the Rev. R. W. Landis, Jeffersonville, Pa. 


“ Incidere in falsae opinionis errorem, priusquam vera cognoscas, imper- 
iti animi est et simplicis : perseverare vero in eo, postquam agnoveris, con- 
tumaciae.’’—Vide Salviani Epist. ad Aprum et Verum. 


Introduction. 


In itself considered, the views entertained on these subjects 
by the venerable men referred to, is a matter of minor impor- 
tance. ‘They were men like ourselves, and liable to err. But 





* The author in the remaining part of this Article attributes the 
origin of the denial of the genuineness of the Pentateuch, by the 
theologians of Germany, to the prevalence of .Vaturalism—Panthe- 
ism, —the fashionable opinions of sin and holiness— Aversion to the lead- 
ing personages of the Pentateuch—Incapacity of entering into the spirit 
of it, and the stagnation of fundamental study. ‘The discussion is in- 
teresting and instructive, and we regret the necessity of deferring it 
to a future No. of the Repository.—Eb. 
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the question assumes importance from the fact that, by most, if 
not all, in the present age, who embrace the system of doctrine 
called Calvinism, it is tacitly admitted, and that by those who 
profess a rigid adherence to that system, it is earnestly contend- 
ed that the views of the early Reformers on the subjects em- 
braced in the foregoing question, were strictly in accordance 
with truth. The doctrine of justification by faith, has ever 
been regarded as the “ distinctive doctrine of the Reformation ;” 
and however erroneous the views of the reformers may have 
been on other points of theology, all true Calvinists agree that 
on this point they were substantially correct. It is this doc- 
trine which Luther has so finely denominated the “ Articulus 
vel stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae.”’ 

But intimately interwoven with their conceptions of this doc- 
trine were, of necessity, their views of faith, and of the obedi- 
ence of Christ. We must, therefore, be fully possessed of their 
belief on these topics, or we cannot have a distinct understand- 
ing of their views of the doctrine of justification by faith. Hence, 
although it was primarily our intention to treat in this Article, 
on the subject of justification only, we have judged it important 
to accompany our examination of that doctrine, with a view of 
the other points referred to. 

The bearing which a consideration of these topics must have 
upon some of the agitating controversies of the times, will be 
apparent to many. It is, however, foreign from the intention 
of the writer to mingle in these controversies. It is his desire 
to treat this subject not as a controvertist, but as near as may be, 
with the calm impartiality of a historian. In illustration of the 
positions which he may attempt to establish, he will simply re- 
fer to plain, undeniable matters of fact. If in any instance he 
should deviate from this rule, it will be from the infirmity to 
which he is subject in common with his fellow men. He wish- 
es not to descend to disputation. ‘The tears and the blood of a 
lacerated Zion, already sufficiently proclaim, that in the con- 
troversies which have been, and which still exist, the elements 
of human imperfection have been too largely blended. 

It is, however, to be lamented, that in the controversies re- 
ferred to, there have been manifested much confusion of views 
and not a little want of information respecting the real teachings 
of Calvin and the other reformers. Some, who profess to be 
the strict and uncompromising disciples of these venerable men, 


and who have perseveringly urged the discipline of the church 
Vou. XI. No. 30. 57 
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against those who differ from them in their views on the topics 
in question, have themselves advanced positions, as essential to 
Calvinism, which it has appeared to the writer were never 
maintained by Calvin, or the reformers of his time: and have 
also censured others as heretical for maintaining positions which 
are precisely those which Calvin and his associates defended as 
the doctrines of the reformation.* 


* To illustrate these positions fully, before we proceed to establish 
them, we beg leave to refer to one of the cases which has been for 
years agitating the Presbyterian church in America. It may be com- 
pendiously stated as follows: The Rev. George Junkin, D. D., presi- 
dent of the Lafayette College in Easton, Pa., tabled a series of charges 
against the Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia; the tenth of which 
series is the following: “ Mr. Barnes teaches in opposilion to the stan- 
dards, that justification is simply pardon.” Dr. Junkin endeavors to 
establish this charge by a number of quotations from a work of Mr. 
Barnes entitled “ Noles on Romans :” after which he sums up the 
evidence as follows: “ Now that Mr. Barnes makes the whole of jus- 
tification consist in pardon, forgiveness, remission of sins, is just as 
true as the assertion I made in the ninth charge. For if he rejects, 
as I suppose is proved, the active obedience of Christ, of course there 
is nothing left but pardon. But let us attend to the other proofs in 
order. 1. He makes acquitting them from punishment and admitting 
them to favor, as equivalent to justification. He makes the word to 
justify, to mean ‘ to treat as tf innocent, to regard as innocent, to par- 
don, to forgive.’ This is the charge interms. 2. He denies that the 
righteousness becomes ours, but that it is God’s plan for pardoning 
sin. 3. Again, ‘pardon or justification’ are synonymes. ‘ Righteous, 
justified, free from condemnation,’ equally explicit, etc.” See “ Vin- 
dication” by Dr. Junkin, p. 132, 133. The principles advanced in 
this work of Dr. Junkin have received the decided approbation of 
many others in the church of which he is a minister. 

To the foregoing allegations Mr. Barnes thus replies: “I have not 
taught what is here charged upon me, but the very reverse. So far 
from teaching that justification is merely pardon, I have, in the very 
passages under consideration taught that God regards and treats the 
sinner who believes in Christ as if he was righteous, and that solely 
on account of the merits of Christ, irrespective of any good deeds or 
desert of the sinner, whatsoever.—lIt is true that pardon, in the divine 
arrangement implies justification as certainly to exist. But it is be- 
cause God has so arranged it; and not because pardon is the same 
thing as justification.” See “ Defence,” p. 261—262. 

This case which we have thus presented, will serve to show the 
necessity that exists for a thorough investigation of this subject; es- 
pecially, if there be a probability of its being attended with but the 
partial restoration and promotion of confidence among brethren. 
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Having long believed that the present state of the church of 
Christ imperiously calls for an investigation of this subject, the 
writer of this Article has been for a number of years bestowing 
upon it what attention he was able. He has sought to acquaint : 
himself thoroughly with the system of Calvinism as it came | 
from the hands of the reformers who flourished during the first 
century of the reformation ; that is, before the period arrived, 
when protestants, beginning to attend more to the points on 
which they differed, than to those on which they agreed, even- 
tually proceeded in introducing into the church the agitating 
and withering storms of interminable controversy. So early as 
A. D. 1625, we find the venerable Abraham Scultetus bewail- 
ing such a state of things as follows: At nostra juventus, etc., 
“Even our young men have at length got to paying more at- 
tention to human writings, than to those which are divine. 
They adopt in relation to them the Horatian precept: Read 
them by day, and study them by night. 'They are more learn- 
ed in the definitions of men than in those of the word of life. 
Not like Apollos, powerful in the Scriptures ; but they excel 
in that knowledge which is the greatest curse to the church. 
For the sake of disputation they neglect sermonizing, disregard 
the study of language, and never seriously think of investigating 
the genuine sense of the Scriptures. ‘They do not bring forth 
the sense of the text, nor expound it to their hearers, nor show 
them how it may be applied for consolation and instruction. 
They make themselves ridiculous with the learned, while be- 
fore the poor and ignorant they dispute in the jargon of the 
schools ; or announce that for the word of God, which is not in 
the word of God.” The existence of such a state of things at 
so early a date will sufficiently justify our selection of the first 
century of the Reformation as the purest ; and as the period 
best calculated to make known the doctrines of the reformers 
unencumbered with useless scholastic distinctions. ‘To Calvin- 
ism as it came from the hands of the reformers of that period, 
the writer is prepared to subscribe, with but little modification ;* 

















































































































*The modification referred to, relates principally to the extent to 
which they carried out their views of the purposes of God. It can- 
not be denied that in the general, (nor do I now recollect one instance 
of distinct disavowal,) they asserted the reprobation of infants dying 
in infancy. Vide e. g. Calvin, Instit. Lib. II. c. 1. § 6, and Lib. ILL, 
c. 23. § 7, and Lib. 'V. c. 15. § 10, and Piscator, Append. ad Tract. 
de Grat. Dei, Joh. Scharpius, De Reprobatione, Par. Il. Arg. XI., T¥- 
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and he has undertaken the laborious course of study referred to 
because it appeared to be the only satisfactory method left of 
ascertaining what are the essential doctrines of the system. He 
has satisfied himself ; and having compared the system with the 
word of God, he is prepared to meet with cheerfulness whatever 
consequences may result from adopting for his text-book, the 
“ Institutes” of the illustrious Calvin. 

The doctrine of justification by faith, as we have already in- 
timated, has ever been regarded by protestants as the great and 
distinctive doctrine of the Reformation. And if there be a doc- 
trine on which the followers of Calvin and Luther in the pre- 
sent day, will unhesitatingly, concede that the views of the 
primitive reformers were sound—this is the doctrine. It was 
at the peril of their lives that they rescued this pillar in the 
temple of God’s eternal truth from the rubbish which impious 
hands had been heaping upon it for ages. And while it is true 
that persons who have to a limited extent departed from their 
views of this doctrine, may still be regarded as sound, in the 
general, 7¢ must yet be admitted that those who entertain on 
this subject the views which they entertained cannot be regard- 
ed by Calvinists as unsound, ‘To this last canon all their pro- 
fessed followers will readily subscribe. 

The topics which will form the subject of the present inves- 
tigation it is our intention to take up and consider in the order 
of their announcement in the question at the head of this arti- 
cle. We shall therefore commence with the doctrine of justifi- 
cation. 


lenus, Syntag. De Predestinatione, Dr. Francis Gomar, Opp. Tom. II. 
p. 279, Dr. Amandus Polanus, Syntag. Lib. IV. c. 10. Thes. If. and 
IV., Dr. Twisse of England, ete. Their method of treating the sub- 
ject shows that the principle was extensively, if not universally ac- 
knowledged amongst them. We extract an instance from one of the 
last named divines, for the classical reader. Dr. Polanus is treating 
upon the efficient cause of reprobation ; and he thus speaks: “Si de- 
creti reprobationis causa efficiens est peccatum tum aut originale erit 
aut actuale. At originale peccatum decreti reprobationis causa non 
est, quia sic omnes homines naturaliter nascentes reprobati fuisseut, 
quum omnes peccato originali sint infecti. Neque enim actuale pec- 
catum est ejus causa, quia sic nulli infantes, etiam blasphemorum Ju- 
daeorum, Turcarum, et aliorum Gentilium, vel in utero materno vel 
paulo post nativitatem mortni essent a Deo reprobati. Ergo, etc.” 
This, however, was only an excrescence, and not an essential feature 
of the system. 
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$ I. Views entertained by the Reformers on the doctrine of 
Justification. 


It has been with unaccountable singularity maintained in our 
own time that the term justification is of recent coinage.* All 
the reformers, however, employ the term justificatio. Hence 
it must be at least upwards of three hundred years old. Noi 


only this, but the schoolmen use it: e. g. Thomas Aquinas, 


who was born A. D. 1254. Nor is this all: for we find it of 


very frequent occurrence in an author who stands deservedly 
high in the estimation of all true Calvinists: We refer to Au- 
gustine, who was born fifteen hundred years ago. The term is 
likewise employed by Ambrose, Oecumenius, etc. etc. 

But, as we have already remarked, it is foreign from our in- 
tention to mingle in the agitating controversies now pending in 
the American churches on this subject. Yet we hope to be 
pardoned, if, in treating this subject historically, we find it ne- 
cessary to refer to some facts of recent occurrence in relation to 
these controversies. If in so doing we should give offence, it 
will be altogether unintentional, as our sole object by such re- 
ference is to place before our readers the views on this subject, 
which have been pronounced erroneous, as well as those which 
have been approved, and thus to enable them at once to compare 
such views with those entertained on the like points by the re- 
formers themselves ; whose views it is our intention to present as 
fully as the limits which are allowed us will permit. 

The disputes referred to in a note on a preceding page, have 
excited the deepest interest in a large denomination of American 
Christians. The whole denomination appears to be nearly 
equally divided in relation to it. Learning and talent of the 
first order are found on either side. Those who are charged 
with maintaining that justification is synonymous with pardon, 
have been pronounced on that account sufficiently unsound in 
the faith to warrant their coerced separation from those who as- 
sume the opposite ground ; and it is affirmed that their specu- 
lations and views seriously endanger, if they do not entirely 
subvert the doctrine of justification by faith alone; the great 
leading doctrine, and very pillar of the Reformation.t 


* “ Justification is a modern Latin word, coined to express a par- 
ticular thought.” “ Dr. Junkin’s Vindication,” p. 134. 

+ See “Trial of the Rev. Albert Barnes before the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia in Session at York, Pa. Oct. 1835.” pp. 154 — 235. 
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On the contrary they who have been thus charged and their 
brethren who agree with them, maintain that they do not hold 
that justification, and pardon, or remission of sin, are one and 
the same thing. And further; that even if they had avowed 
this belief, they would not thereby have materially departed 
from the doctrine of the Reformation, and that therefore they 
cannot consistently be pronounced heretical on this subject, un- 
less the noble army who achieved the Reformation share a sim- 
ilar fate. As we are about to enter upon an investigation of 
the subject in controversy, may the Great Head of the church 
vouchsafe his blessing upon our feeble efforts, that, to some ex- 
tent they may heal the dissensions of his blood-bought Zion, 
and tend to the restoration of confidence and peace within her 
borders. 

The position which we expect to establish is that the re- 
Sormers employed the terms pardon, or forgiveness, and justifi- 
cation interchangeably, and really as synonymes. Our quota- 
tions will be brief, and such as, we doubt not, will prove satis- 
factory to all who candidly regard them. By way of introduc- 
tion to this part of the subject we shall furnish the reader with 
a specimen or two of the language employed with respect to 
this doctrine in the time of the great Augustine and later; 
from which we shall pass on to the first centuries of the Re- 
formation. 

Our translations are designed to be strictly accurate and as 
much condensed as practicable, while, for the satisfaction of the 
classical reader, we shall throw the originals of our excerpts into 
notes at the bottom of the page. 

I. Let us then hear Augustine, the great defender of the doc- 
trines of grace against Pelagius. He says, ‘“ Our sanctuary is 
the ap age of sins, which is to be justified by his blood. 
When God the Father is displeased with us, he considers the 
death of his Son m our behalf, and becomes reconciled. My 
entire hope is in the death of my Lord. His death is my 
merit, my refuge, my salvation, my life, and my resurrection.’ * 

If it should be objected that this writer appears sometimes to 


* Assylum nostrum remissio peccatorum : quid est justificari san- 
guine ipsius. Cum nobis irasceretur, Deus Pater videt mortem filii 
sui pro nobis, et placatus est nobis.—Tota spes mea in morte Domini 
est. Mors ejus meritum meum est, refugium meum, salus mea, vila 
et resurrectio mea. De Civitate Dei, Lib. II. cap. 2, and De T'rinilate, 
Lib. XIII. 
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confound sanctification with justification, we answer, that we 
admit it. But let it be remembered that such an objection is 
no refutation of the argument from the above quotations. 

II. Ambrose was undoubtedly the most correct, as a theolo- 
gian, of any of his age. He was Augustine’s contemporary. 
In 1 Cor. 1: 4, he remarks: “ For thus is it ordained by God 
that he who believes in Christ shall be saved without the deeds 
of the law ; freely receiving by faith alone the forgiveness of 
sins.” * 

Ill. Oecumenius says: “How may we be justified? By 
forgiveness which is in Christ Jesus.” + 

IV. Bernard (whose testimony is the last that we shall cite) 
says that “ Christ is made our righteousness by the pardon of 
sin.” 

We might adduce also the testimony of Justin Martyr, Ori- 
gen, etc., but prefer to pass on to that of the reformers. And 
first, we adduce 

V. John Calvin. This writer employs the phrases “ impu- 
tation of righteousness,” and “ justification” to mean the same 
thing ; and he explains them both to signify simply “the par- 
don of sin.” ‘This will be manifest from the quotations which 
follow. 

In his Institutes, he lays down the following as a formal defi- 
nition of justification. ‘ Justification in its plain and simple ac- 
ceptition we understand to be that acceptance of us, by which 
God regards us, being received into favor, as righteous. And 
we affirm that it consists in the forgiveness of sins, and in the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ.”¢ After which he 
goes on to explain himself, and unequivocally declares that jus- 
tification is only to absolve from guilt or approve as innocent ; 
and that “ imputation of righteousness” is only other phraseolo- 


* “ Quia hoc constitutum est a Deo, ut qui credit in Christum, sal- 
vus sit sine opere. Sola fide gratis recipiens peccatorum remissio- 
nem.” 

+ “Quomodo sit justificatio? per remissionem quam in Christo Je- 
su consequimur,” Jn Manuali, cap. 22. 

t “Christus factus est nobis justitia in absolutione peccatorum.”— 
Ser. XXII. in Cant. 

§ “ Nos justificationem simpliciter interpretamur acceptionem, qua 
nos Deus in gratiam receptos pro justis babet. Eamque in peccato- 
rum remissione ac justitiae Christi imputatione positam esse dicimus.” 
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gy for ‘forgiveness of sins.”* We adduce his own lan- 
guage. 

“To justify therefore is nothing else than to absolve from 
guilt, (as having been approved innocent), him who had been 
adjudged guilty. When therefore God justifies us at the inter- 
cession of Christ, he absolves us, not by approving our own in- 
nocence but by the imputation of righteousness ; that we may 
be accounted as righteous in Christ who are not so in ourselves. 
Thus, in the language of Paul in Acts 13: 38, “ By this man 
forgiveness of sins is declared to you ; and whosoever believeth 
in him is justified from all things from which they could not be 
justified by the law of Moses.’ Here you see that justification 
is placed after the remission of sins, as if exegetically; you 
see plainly that it means absolution ; you perceive that it pre- 
cludes works of law ;-that it is the mere favor of Christ, and 
that it is to be received by faith. And further you perceive 
that a satisfaction is interposed where it is said that we are jus- 
tified from sin through Christ. So also when the publican is 
said to have descended from the temple we dare not say that 
his righteousness was obtained by any merit of works. This, 
therefore, is said, that after he obtained pardon of sin, he was 
accounted righteous before God. Righteousness therefore was 
not by an approval of works, but by the free forgiveness of 
God. Wherefore Ambrose elegantly denominates the confes- 
sion of sins, legitimate justification. But omitting dispute about 
the word, if we enter upon consideration of the thing itself, as 
it is described to us, no doubt will remain. For Paul clearly 
designates justification by the ‘name of acceptation, when he 
says in Eph. 1:5, ‘We are predestinated unto the adoption 
through Christ, according to the good pleasure of God unto the 
praise of his glorious grace, by which he hath received us into 
great favor.’ For this is that which he has elsewhere declared 
(Rom. 3: 24), that God justifies us freely. But in Rom. 4: 6 
—8, he calls it the imputation of righteousness, nor doubts that 
it consists in the forgiveness of sins. His words are, ‘ The 
man is said by David to be blessed whom God accepts, or to 
whom he imputes righteousness without works, as it is written, 


Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, etc.’ (Ps. 32: 1.) 


* The apparent discrepancy in the language of Calvin on this sub- 
ject, will be rendered perfectly intelligible by the subsequent quota- 
tions from Calvinistic divines ; particularly Pareus, Tilenus, etc. 
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Here truly he does not speak of a part of justification, but of 
it in the whole. Furthermore, he openly avows the definition 
of the word { justification] attached to it by David, when he 
pronounces them to be blessed to whom has been given a free 

’ pardon of sin. Whence it appears that this righteousness of 

which he speaks, is simply opposed to guilt.’* And again, 
he says: ‘ But Osiander may respond to me in the passage 
where Paul says that David describes righteousness without 
works in these words: Blessed are they whose iniquities are 






* “ Justificare ergo nihil aliud est, quam eum qui reus agebatur, 
tanquam approbata innocentia a reatu absolvere. CQuum itaque nos 
Christi intercessione justificet Deus, non propriae innocentiae appro- 
batione, sed justitiae imputatione nos absolvit: ut pro justis in Chris- 
to censeamur, qui in nobis non sumus. Sic Actorum, cap. 13. (v. 38.) 
in concione Pauli: ‘ Per hune vobisannuntiatur remissio peccatorum, 
et ab omnibus iis a quibus non potuistis justificari in lege Mosis, om- 
nis qui credit in eum, justificatur.’ Vides post remissionem peccato- 
rum justificationem hanc velut interpretationis loco poni: vides aperte 
pro absolutione sumi: vides operibus legis adimi: vides merum 
Christi beneficium esse: vides fide percepi: vides denique interponi 
satisfactionem, ubi dicit nos a peccatis justificari per Christum. Sic 
quum publicanus dicitur (Luc. 18: 14) justificatus e templo decendisse, 
non possumus dicere aliquo operum merito consequutum esse justi- 

a tiam. Hoe ergo dicitur, post impetratam peccatorum veniam pro 
justo esse coram Deo habitum. Justus ergo fuit non operum appro- 
batione, sed gratuita Dei absolutione. Quare eleganter Ambrosius, 
qui peccatorum confessionem vocat justificationem legitimam (in Ps. 
cxviii, Serm. 10). 4. Atque ut omittamus contentionem de voce, rem 
ipsam si intuemur qualiter nobis describitur, nulla manebit dubitatio. 
Nam Paulus acceptionis nomine certe justificationem designat quum 
dicit ad Ephesios cap. 1. v.5: ‘ Destinati sumus in adoptionem per 
Christum, secundum bene placitum Dei in laudem gloriosae, ipsius 
gratiae, qua nos acceptos vel gratiosus habuit.’ Id enim ipsum vult 
quod alibi dicere solet (Rom. 3:24), Deum nos gratuito justificare. 
Quarto autem capite ad Romanos (v. 6—8), primum appellat justitiae 
impulationem: nec eam dubitat in peccatorum remissione collocare. 
‘ Beatus homo (inquit) a Davide dicitur, cui Deus accepto fert vel im- 
putat justitiam sine operibus: sicut scriptum est, Beati quorum remis- 
sae sunt iniquitates,’ etc. (Ps. 32: 1.)  Illic sane non de justificationis 
parte, sed de ipsa tota disputat. Ejus porro definitionem a Davide 
positam testatur, quum beatos esse pronuntiat, quibus datur gratuita 
peccatorum venia: Unde apparet, justitiam hanc, de qua loquitur, 
simpliciter reatui opponi.” IJnslitulio, Lib. III. cap. 11. 3, 4. Tho- 
luck’s Edition, Vol. I. p. 7, 8. 
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forgiven (Rom. 4: 7. Ps. 32: 1). Is this a complete definition 
of justification, or a partial one? Most assuredly he does not 
adduce the prophetic testimony as if it taught that the pardon 
of sins wasa part of righteousness! or that it merely unites with 
something else in justifying man! But David embraces our 
entire righteousness in gratuitous forgiveness ; declaring that 
man to be blessed whose sins are covered, to whom God remits 
iniquities, and to whom he does not impute transgressions. 
He estimates and reckons his happiness from thence, that he is 
righteous in this manner, not in very deed, but by imputation.”* 

Further on in the same chapter he remarks, “ Now let us ex- 
amine the truth of that which is affirmed in the definition, viz., 
that the righteousness of faith is reconciliation with God, which 
consists alone in the forgiveness of sins. It is an axiom never 
to be forgotten that the whole world of mankind are under the 
wrath of God so long as they continue sinners. Isaiah beauti- 
fully declares this truth in the following words, (chap. 59: 1, 
etc.): ‘The Lord’s hand is not shortened. that it cannot save: 
neither is his ear heavy that he cannot hear: But your iniqui- 
ties have made a separation between you and your God ; and 
your sins have hid his face from you that he may not hear.’ 
In this we perceive that sin is a separation between man and 
God, a turning of the countenance of God from the sinner. Nor 
can it be otherwise, when it is truly foreign from his righteous- 
ness to have any intercourse with sin. Whence the apostle 
teaches that man is an enemy to God, until restored into favor 
by Christ (Rom. 5: 8—10). Whom therefore the Lord receives 
into fellowship he is said to justify ; because he can neither re- 
ceive into favor nor unite man to himself, until from a sinner 
he makes him righteous. We add that this is done by the re- 
mission of sins. For if by their works they be estimated 
whom the Lord reconciles to himself, they will still be found to 


* “Jam vero mihi respondeat Osiander, ubi dicit Paulus describi a 
Davide justitiam sine operibus in his verbis, Beati quorum remissae 
sunt iniquitates (Rom. 4: 7. Ps. 32: 1): Sitne plena haec definitio, an 
dimidia. Certe Prophetam non adducit testem, acsi doceret partem 
justitiam esse veniam peccatorum, vel ad hominem justificandum con- 
currere: sed totam justitiam in gratuita remissione includit, beatum 
hominem pronuntians, cujus tecta sunt peccata, cui remisit Deus ini- 
quitates, et cui transgressiones non imputat : felicitatem ejus inde aes- 
timat et censet, quia hoc modo justus est non re ipsa, sed imputa- 
tione.” Vide ut supra, cap. 11. 11. 
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be truly sinners, whom, notwithstanding we must regard as pure 
and released from sin. It appears therefore, that those whom 
God receives into favor, are not otherwise made righteous, 
save that their corruptions having been washed away they are 

urified by the forgweness of sins; as such righteousness can 
fi in one word denominated the forgiveness of sins.”* These 
passages place the opinions of Calvin on this subject beyond con- 
troversy. 

VI. Ursinus is our next witness. He was the writer of the 
Heidelberg Catechism ; and a man who was not only of the 
straitest sect of Calvinists, but in every respect abundantly quali- 
fied to teach theology in Calvin’s presence and from Calvin’s 
chair. He was contemporary with Calvin, and died in 1583. 
His testimony is very explicit. In his exposition of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism (a book from which more sound theology can 
be learned than from almost any other of its size except the 
Bible), he remarks Question 60 (p. 339), as follows: “ Right- 
eousness is conformity with law, or the fulfilment of law, or it 
is that by which we are righteous before God. Justification is 
the application of righteousness to any one. Hence righteous- 
ness and justification differ from each other as the form differs 

* “Nunc illud quam verum sit excutiamus, quod in definitione dic- 
tum est, justitiam fidei esse reconciliationem cum Deo, quae sola pec- 
catorum remissione constet. Semper ad illud axioma redeundum 
est, universis iram Dei incumbere, quamdiu peccatores esse perseve- 
rant. Id eleganter significavit Jesaias his verbis (59: 1 seq.): ‘ Non 
est abbreviata manus Domini, ut servare nequeat: neque aggravata 
auris ejus, ut non exaudiat: sed iniquitates vestrae dissidium fecerunt 
inter vos et Deum vestrum, et peccata vestra absconderunt faciem 
ejus a vobis, ne exaudiat.’ Audimus peccatum esse divisionem inter 
hominem et Deum, vultus Dei aversionem a peccatore: nec fieri ali- 
ter potest, quandoquidem alienum est ab ejus justitia, quicquam com- 
mercii habere cum peccato. Unde Apostolus inimicum esse Deo 
hominem docet, donec in gratiam per Christum restituitur (Rom. 5: 
8—10). Quem ergo Dominus in conjunctionem recepit, eum dicitur 
justificare : quia nec recipere in gratiam, nec sibi adjungere potest, 
quin ex peccatore justum faciat. Istud iddimus fieri per peccatorum 
remissionem. Nam si ab operibus aestimentur quos sibi Dominus 
reconciliavit, reperientur etiamnum revera peccatores, quos tamen 
peccato solutos purosque esse oportet. Constat itaque, quos Deus 
amplectitur, non aliter fieri justos nisi quod abstersis peccatorum re- 
missione maculis purificantur: ut talis justitia uno verbo appellari 
queat peccatorum remissio.” Ut supra, cap. 11. 21. 
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from the application of the form to the subject ; as, for instance, 
whiteness differs from making white. But in justification there 
is a distinction likewise to be observed. There is a legal j justi- 
fication and an evangelical. Legal justification is the produ- 
cing conformity with God, and with the Jaw in ourselves. This 
is begun i in us when we are born again by the Holy Spirit. 
Evangelical Justification is the application of evangelical right- 
eousness ; or it is the imputation of another’s righteousness 
which is without us, in Christ; or it is the imputation and ap- 
plication of the righteousness of Christ which he procured for 
us by dying upon the cross and rising again from the dead. 
It is not the transfusion into us of righteousness or of any quali- 
ties ; but an absolution from sins in the judgment of God on 
account of the righteousness of another. Hence justification 
and the forgiveness of sins are the same thing.”* 

Again, on Question 61 (p. 345), he says, “ We are justified 
by faith alone, that is, for the sake of the merit of Christ alone 
we receive by faith forgiveness of sins.”’+ Again, on p. 342, 
he says, “justifying, in the church, does not signify legally to 
make a person righteous, and endued with the quality of right- 
eousness, out of one who is unrighteous ; but evangelically, to 
absolve an unrighteous person from guilt, as if he were right- 
eous, and not to punish him; for the sake of the satisfaction 
of another imputed to him. ‘Thus the Scripture uses this word ; 
and in almost all languages the signification is the same. For 
the word pi3x7 to justify, signifies with the Hebrews, to ab- 
solve from guilt, to pronounce innocent : See Ex. 23:7. Prov. 


* “ Justitia est conformitas cum lege, seu legis impletio, seu res, 
qua justi sumus coram Deo. Justificatio est justitiae applicatio ad ali- 
quem. Differunt igitur justitia et justificatio, ut forma et applicatio 
formae ad subjectum, ut albedo et dealbatio seu albificatio. Dividitu: 
autem justificatio, sicut justitia. Alia est legalis, aliaevangelica. Le- 
galis justificatio est effectio conformitatis cum Deo et lege in nobis. 
Haec inchoatur in nobis, cum per spiritum Sanctum regeneramur. 
Evangelica justificatio est applicatio justitiae evangelicae : sew est im- 
putatio justitiae alienae, quae est extra nos in Christo: seu est impu- 
tatio et applicatio justitiae Christi, quam pro nobis moriendo in cruce 
et resurgendo praestitit. Non est transfusio justitiae aut qualitatumn 
in nos, sed absolutio a peccatis in judicio Dei propter alienam justi- 
tiam. Idem igitur sunt justificatio et remissio peccatorum.” 


+ “Sola igitur fide justificamur, hoc est, propter solius Christi mer- 
itum fide accipimus remissionem peccatorum.” 
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17: 15. Aexeuovry sometimes signifies even with the Greeks 
dixaiov vouitery, to judge or pronounce righteous ; sometimes 
xohatesy to affect with punishment, the cause being known in 
judgment, Suidas observes: So Christ says, ‘By your words 
you shall be justified.’ Matt. 12: 37. The former signification 
is used in a two-fold sense in Scripture ; for either it signifies 
not to condemn but to absolve in judgment, as in Rom. 8: 33, 
and Luke 18: 14, or it signifies to acknowledge just, to declare 
just, etc., as in Luke 7: 37, Ps. 51:6. Rom. 3:4. And yet 
both significations amount to the same thing. But justificare, 
though the word often occurs among the Latins, is never em- 
ployed in the sense of making righteous, or of implanting a 
principle of righteousness: In the Scriptures and in the church, 
however, the following unequivocal passages declare that it 
is otherwise used ; for they cannot be understood, except of the 
absolution of the sinner and his gratuitous ¢ acceptance. Rom. 8: 
38, ‘ Who shall accuse the elect of God? It is God who j justi- 
fieth ;? and Luke 18: 14, ‘The publican went down justifi- 
ed;’ that is, absolved from guilt and accepted by God rather 
than the pharisee. Acts 13: 38, 39, ‘ Whosoever believeth 
is justified from all things from which he could not be justified 
by the law of Moses :’ and ‘{f announce to you the forgiveness 
of sins, etc. In these passages, to be justified, manifestly sig- 
nifies to be absolved, and to receive the forgiveness of sins. 
Rom. 3: 24, 25, 28, ‘They are justified by grace—justifying 
him w ho believes—man i 1S justified without works.’ See also 
Rom. 4: 5. and 5: 9.”’* 


* 


Justificandi verbum in Ecclesia non significare legaliter, ex in- 
justo justum facere, justitiae qualitate indita, sed evangelice, injustum 
in se quasi justum absolvere a reatu nec velle punire, propter alienam 
satisfactionem ipsi imputatam. Sic utitur hoe verbo scriptura, nec 
alia est significatio fere in omnibus linguis. Nam PyIss justificare 
Hebraeis significat reum ahsolvere, innocentein pronunciare: Ego non 
justificabo impium (Ex. 23:7). Qui justificat impium, et condemnat 
insontem, uterque abominatio Jehovae (Prov. 17: 1). Aixacoty etiam 
Graecis significat alias dixadoy vouifey, justum censere seu pronun- 
ciare : alias xoAuerv supplicio afficere, causa in judicio cognita, ut Sui- 
das annotat. Sic Christus: Ex verbis tuis justificaberis. Prior sig- 
nificatio dupliciter usurpatur in Scriptura. Vel enim significat non 
condemnare, sed absolvere in judicio (Rom. 8: 33). Quis condemna- 
bit electos Dei 2? Deus est qui justificat (Luc. 18: 14). Descendit justi- 
ficatus prae illo: Vel significat justum agnoscere, declarare, etc. jus- 
lificata est sapientia a filius suis (Luc. 7: 37). -Ut justificeris in ser- 
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Once more; on page 314, 315, he thus speaks: “ To par- 
don sin is therefore not to hold sins for no sins, nor is it to be 
angry and offended with sins, but it is to esteem sinners as no 
sinners, to absolve them from the guilt and blame of sins, and 
to repute them just on account of another's righteousness ap- 
prehended and applied by faith. In short, God remits sins to 
the believing, because he wills not to punish in them those sins 
that he punished in Christ the mediator. To have the forgive- 
ness of sins therefore and to be righteous before God are the 
same thing. But it is objected that the law requires not only 
that we should not sin, but that we should likewise perform 
obedience ; it requires not only that we should not do evil, but 
that we should do good. And that hence it is not sufficient 
that sins should be pardoned, but the perfect obedience of the 
law is also necessary in order that we should be righteous. 
But to this I answer that even the omission of good is itself sin. 
‘He who can do good, and does it not, to him it is sin.’ James 
4: 17. But this sin also is remitted to us, because Christ has 
made abundant satisfaction for all sins, both of omission and 
commission. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanses us from all 
sin.’ 1 John 1: 7. We have therefore in Christ a perfect for- 


giveness of all sins of omission as well as of commission ; and 
therefore of the sins of omitted obedience; and thus we have 
a perfect righteousness, so that we are accounted righteous be- 
fore God, by the merit of Christ alone.”* These passages will 


monibus tuis (Ps. 51:6. Rom. 3:4). Utraque tamen significatio in 
idem recidit. Justificare autem, pro justum facere, seu justitiae habi- 
tum infundere, apud Latinos nusquam reperitur: et ut maxime repe- 
riri posset: in Scriptura tamen et ecclesia aliter accipi testantur haec 
manifesta, loca, quae non aliter, quam de absolutione et acceptatione 
gratuita peccatoris possunt intelligi. Quis accusabit electos Dei ? Deus 
est qui justificat. Publicanus descendit justificatus, hoc est, absolutus 
a reatu, et acceptus Deo magis, quam pharisaeus: 4b omnibus, a qui- 
bus per legem Mosis justificari non potuistis, per hunc, quisquis credit, 
justificatur (Acts 13: 38, 39). Et: annuntio vobis remissionem peccato- 
rum, ete. Hic justificari manifeste significat absolvi, et accipere re- 
missionem peccatorum: Justificantur gratis. Justificans eum, qui est 
ex fide. Hominem justificare absque operibus. Ei qui non operatur, 
sed credit in eum qui justificat impium, impulatur fides sua ad justitian. 
Justificati ejus sanguine. Reconciliati Deo per mortem.” Rom. 3: 24, 
26, 28, et cap. 4: 5, et cap. 5: 9. 

* “ Remittere igitur peccata non est, peccata pro non peccatis ha- 
bere, vel peccatis non offendi et irasci, sed peccatores habere pro non 
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suffice to make known the views of Dr. Ursinus. We have 
others marked for quotation, but shall omit them. 

VII. We shall next hear the testimony of Paraeus. He 
wrote the work from which I quote, Anno 1598, and is a theo- 
logian of splendid intellect and attainments, and one who with 
Calvinists has alw ays occupied the very first rank of standard 
excellence. In reading the later writers you often meet with 
his name in the following associations, “ Calvin, Beza, Parae- 
us.” Paraeus and Hutterus, of whom, the first is the Alpha 
of the Calvinists, the second the Beta of the Lutherans. His 
very name was a terror to the Romish church, as may be seen 
by reading almost any of her champions who were his contem- 
poraries ; ;* and his powerful Anatome Arminianismi spread an 
alarm through the Arminian camp, scarcely equalled until Ed- 
wards on the Will appeared. In relation to the subject under 
discussion this eminent theologian uses the following unequivo- 
cal language. ‘The plain and simple sentiment of the Scrip- 
tures is, that we are justified for the sake of the blood and 


peceatoribus, seu peccatores absolvere a peccatorum reatu et culpa, et 
reputare pro justis, propter satisfactionem alienam, fide apprehensam 
etapplicatam. Breviter: Deus remittit credentibus peecata, quia 
non vult ea in ipsis punire, eo quod puniit in Christo mediatore. 
Idem ergo sunt, habere remissionem peccatorum, et, esse justum co- 
ram Deo. Contra: Lex non tantum requirit, ut non peccamus: sed 
etiam ut praestemmus obedientiam: non tantum ut omittamus mala, 
sed etiam ut faciamus bona. Ergo non satis est, ut peccata sint con- 
donata, sed etiam necessaria est perfecta legis praestatio, ad boc, ut 
simus justi, Respond: Etiam omissio boni est peecatum. Qui enim 
potest facere bonum, et non fecit, ei peccatum est. Jacob. 4:17. Sed 
etiam hoe peceatum nobis remittitur : quia Christus pro omnibus pec- 
catis tam omissionis, quam commissionis sufficientissime satisfecit. 
Sanguis Jesu Christi purgat nos ab omni peccato, | Johan. 1:7. Ha- 
bemus igitur in Christo perfectam remissionem omnium peccatorum, 
tam omissionis, quam commissionis: proinde etiam peccati omissae 
obedientae, et sic perfectam justitiam : ut unice Christi merito coram 
Deo justi reputamur.” Vide ad Quaest. LVI. 1. 


* See, for example, De Pace Germaniae, by 4dam Coutzen. The 
character of Paraeus is admirably drawn in the following inscription 
under his portrait : 

“ Augustinus eras calamo, Chrysostomus ore, 
Yerbi aperire potens mystica sensa Dei. 
Fulmen eras Latiae turbae, quae Numen adorat 

Romanum, et lapides, lignaque muta colit.” 
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death of Christ, and that our justification is the forgiveness of 
sins.” * «< The Scripture defines our whole justification by 
the forgiveness of sins for the sake of the blood of Christ. 
Therefore the effusion of his blood alone is that of which we 
are justified by imputation. And the forgiveness of sins is 
our complete justification—to be absolved, to be justified, to be 
forgiven, are the same.” + “1 affirm unhesitatingly that the 
uniform language of the entire Gospel is that we are justified by 
the death and blood of the Son of God, and that our justi, fica- 
tion consists in the forgiveness of sins alone.—But thou repli- 
est that the punishment of sin is not sufficient to constitute 
righteousness, but also the fulfilment of the law is required. 
To this I answer, that the punishment is itself the fulfilment of 
the law; hence therefore it is sufficient. For the law is fulfill- 
ed in a twofold manner; either by the performance of perfect 
obedience ; or, if it has been violated, by the suffering of a suf- 
ficient punishment. Each mode satisfies the justice of God; 
and in each mode therefore the law is fulfilled and righteous- 
ness obtained.” | We would gladly extend this quotation, but 
our limits forbid. 

Again; in considering objections he thus remarks: (the 
reader will please to pay especial attention to this quotation, as 
it will explain the apparent contradiction in the language of 
Calvin, as remarked on a former page), ‘ But you will say that 
some celebrated theologians teach that justification consists in 


*“Scripturae phrasis plana sententia simplex est; nos justificari 
propter sanguinem et mortem Christi, et justificationem nostram esse 
remissionem peccatorum.” 





+ “Scriptura totam justificationem nostram definit remissione pec- 
catorum propter sanguinem Christi: Ergo sola sanguinis effusio est 
id cujus imputatione justificamur: et remissio peccatorum est tota 
nostra justificatio.—Hic absolvi, justificari, habere remissionem pecca- 


torum, idem valent.” 


t “Veriorem dico, quia constans vox est totius Evangelii, nos jus 
tificari morte et sanguine filii Dei, et justificationem nostram in sola re- 
missione peccatoruin consistere. ‘Testimonia Evangelii supra sunt 
recitata.—At, inquis, ad justitiam non satis est poena pro peccato, sed 
et requiritur impletio legis. Resp. Etiam poena est impletio legis, 
Ergo sufficit. Dupliciter enim lex impletur vel per obedientiae per- 
fectae praestationem, vel cum haec est violata, per sufficientis poenae 
perpessionem: Utraque satisfit justitiae Dei. Utraque igitur est legis 
impletio, est justitia et dixerouc.” 
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the forgiveness of sins, and the imputation of righteousness ; and 
that therefore it does not consist in forgiveness alone. J an- 
swer, that neither do I deny that it consists inthese. But how? 
as integral parts, neither of which is the whole of justification ? 
By no means ; but as acts differing in reason only, not in sub- 
ject; in respect of the different ‘ terminos a quo, and ad quam,’ 
etc. As, for example, the whiting of a wall is by the expulsion 
of beckness and the coating over with whiteness ; ; yet it is one 
and the same act by which the wall is whitened and blackness 
removed, and so on the contrary. ‘Therefore they are one ac- 
tion differing only in reason. ‘The filling up of a vessel is by 
the removal of vacancy, and the infusion of liquor, yet they are 
done by one and the same act; as when a person is clothing 
himself, it is but one and the same act by which the body is 
clad, and nakedness overcome. Still, both are accomplished 
by the same single act. ‘Thus therefore in justification (which 
is not unlike being clothed), the forgiveness of sins and the im- 
putation of righteousne ss unite ; not as separate actions or parts, 
but as acts differing in term only. For God by forgiving our 
sins for the sake of the righteousness of Christ, imputes that un- 
to us, and by imputing that to us he remits our sins. Hence 
therefore these are customarily joined together in justification, 
not so much copulatively as exegetically, the latter implying the 
former.” * We need yet to add only the following passage 


* At, inquies, theologi praedicti Mesient justificationer constare 
remissione peccatorum et imputatione justitiae. Ergo non constat re- 
missione sola. Resp. Nec ego nego his constare. Sed quomodo? 
an ut partibus integralibus, quarum neutra sit tota justificatio? Ne- 
quaquam: sed ut actibus, ratione tantum, non subjecto differentibus, 
respectu differentium terminorum a quo et ad quem: quaiibus con- 
stare solent actiones, quae fiunt contrariorum immediatorum ages xat 
dose quaeque cum re ipsa et subjecto sint una actio, tamen distinguun- 
tur t Aoym et respectu. Verbi causa deallatio parietis sit pulsione 
nigredinis, et aspersione albedinis: simul tamen et eadem actione, 
qua haec aspergitur, ijla pellitur, et contra. Ideo sunt una actio ra- 
tione tantum differens. Repletio vasis sit pulsione vacui, et infusione 
liquoris: utraque tamen sit una actione vestitura, ut sic loquar, qua 
vestitur corpus, sit regendo meditatem et applicando vestem. Eadem 
tamen actione sit utrumque. Sic igitur in justificatione, (quae vesti- 
turae non est absimilis,) concurrunt remissio peccatorum et imputatio 
justitiae non ut diversae actiones vel partes, sed ut actus terminis dif- 
ferentes. Nam Deus remittendo nobis peccata propter justitiam 


Vou. XI. No. 30. 59 
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from this great divine: ‘The distinctions between being not 
unrighteous and being righteous, between not transgressing the 
law and fulfilling it, between being not dead, and being alive, 
have more in them of what is subtle, than of wolas 3 is true ! for 
they are terms which truly signify the same thing. For he 
who is not unrighteous before God, is necessarily righteous ; he 
who does not transgress the law, fulfils it; and he who is not 
dead, is alive, etc. If by the imputation of the passive obedi- 
ence of Christ we are not as yet righteous, but only not un- 
righteous, how can it be true that we are justified by the blood 
of Jesus? reconciled by his death, ete? If the forgiveness of 
sins is not complete justification, how can it be true that blessed 
ts the man whose iniquities are forgiven? Rom. iv. And how 
did the apostle take the phrases to impute righteousness, and 
not to impute sin, to mean the same thing ?—If it is not by the 
passive, but by the active obedience of Christ that we are justi- 
fied, how is Christ not dead in vain? for why was it necessary 
for Christ to die, and by dying to merit forgiveness of sins for 
us, if righteousness had been merited for us by his living holily 
and righteously 7 ? For righteousness necessarily presupposes 
forgiveness of sins.” * 

VIII. Melancthon, in his Common Places, remarks : « Jus- 





Christi, eandem imputat, et eam emails peccata remittit, Con- 
jungi ergo haec solet in justificatione non tam copulative quam exe- 
getice, ut posterius declarat prius.” 


* Distinctiones inter non injustum et justum esse, inter legem 
non transgredi, et legem implere, inter non mortuum et vivum esse: 
plus habent subtilitatis, quam veritatis, cum revera sint termini aequi- 
pollentes, ut postea ostendam. Necessario enim qui coram Deo non 
est injustus est justus: qui legem non transgreditur implet: qui non 
est mortuus, vivit: siquidem haec omnia sunt contraria @usoa: quo- 
rum uno posito, vel negato, necesse sit poni vel negari alterum. Si 
passivae obedientiae imputatione nondum sumus justi, sed tantum non 
injusti quomodo verum illud: justificati per sanguinem filii ejus: re- 
conciliati per mortem, etc. Si remissio peccatorum non est justifica- 
tio tota: quomodo verum illud: Beati quorum remissae sunt iniqut- 
tates : Rom. iv. et quomodo Apostolus ibidem pro eodem sumit, tmpu- 
tare justitiam, et, non imputare peccatum ?—Si non passiva sed activa 
obedientia Christi justificamur: quomodo Christus non est frustra 
mortuus? Quid enim necesse erat Christum mori et moriendo mereri 
nobis remissionem peccatorum : si juste et sancte vivendo jam meri- 
tus nobis erat justitiam ? Justitia enim remissionem peccatorum ne- 
eessario praesupponit.” 
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tification signifies forgiveness of sins, or, the acceptance of a 
person to life eternal.’’* 

IX. We shall now refer to several Confessions of Faith. 
Our first is the French Confession. 

«“ We believe that our whole justification ts founded in the 
orgiveness of our sins, in which also our felicity entirely con- 
sists, as David says. ‘Therefore we reject all other means of 
being just before God; and presuming not upon other merits 
and virtues, we rest simply upon the obedience of Jesus Christ, 
which is imputed to us, that all our sins may be covered, and 
we obtain favor before God. — We believe that we become 
partakers of this righteousness by faith alone, as it is written : 
He suffered to purchase s salvation for us,” ete.t Articles 18, 20. 

X. We cannot pay much attention to the order of time, and 
shall next refer to the Augustan (or Augsburg) Confession. 
It was written A. D. 1530. “The churches likewise teach, that 
men cannot be justified before God by their own strength, merits 
or works, but that they are justified by grace through faith, for 
the sake of Christ, when they believe that they are received 
into favor, and that their sins have been forgiven on account of 
Christ, who by his death made satisfaction for our sins. This 
faith God imputes to us as righteousness. Rom. 3: 4.” 

* “ Justificatio significat remissionem peccatorum, seu accepta- 
tionem personae ad vitam aeternam.” Locis Communibus. See also 
his Preface to Vol. III. of the Works of Luther. 


+ Not being in possession of a Latin copy of this Confession, we 
have been obliged to consult the French version. “XVIII. Nous 
croyons, que toute notre justice est fondée en la remission de nos pe- 
chez, comme aussi c’est notre seule félicité, comme dit David. C’est 
pourquoi nous rejettons tous les autres moyens de nous pouvoir jus- 
tifier devant Dieu: et sans presumer de nulles vertus ni merites, nous 
nous tenons simplement a l’obeissance de Jesus-Christ laquelle nous 
est allouée, tout pour couvrir toutes nos fautes, que pour nous faire 
trouver grace et faveur devant Dieu. — XX. Nous croyons que nous 
sommes faits participans de cette justice, par la seule foi; comme il 
est dit, qu’il a souffert pour nous acquirir le salut.” 

t “Item docent, quod homines non possint justificari coram Deo 
propriis viribus, meritis aut operibus, sed gratis justificentur propter 
Christum per fidem, cum credunt se in gratiam recepi, et peccata re- 
mitti propter Christum, qui sua morte pro nostris peccatis satisfecit. 
Hane fidem imputat Deus pro justitia coram ipso. Rom. 3; 4. 
Art. IV.” 
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XI. The Savony Catechism, framed Anno 1571. “ The 
forgiveness of sin differs not from justification. Hence justifi- 
cation is defined to be remission of sins, reconciliation with God, 
imputation of righteousness, and acceptance to life eternal.’’* 

XII. Not having the original of the following Confession 
(the Belgic) by me, I am obliged to make the subsequent ex- 
tract from a miserable abridgement, and even a_ perversion of 
the ‘ Harmony of Confessions,’ recently published in America. 
It reads thus: ‘“ We believe that all our happiness consists in 
the forgiveness of sins, which we have by Jesus Christ, and 
that in it alone all our righteousness is contained, as St. Paul 
teacheth, out of the prophet David, who declareth the happi- 
ness of those men to whom God imputeth righteousness without 
works. And the same apostle saith, Rom. iii. and iv. that 
‘We are justified by the redemption made in Christ Jesus.’ 
We therefore, leaning upon this as a sure foundation, do yield 
all glory to God, having a most base and humble opinion of 
ourselves, knowing full well who and what manner of creatures 
we be indeed. Therefore we do not presume of ourselves, or 
of any of our own merits, but being upholden by the holy obe- 
dience of Christ crucified, we do rest altogether in it: and 
to the intent it may ‘become ours, we believe on him. This 
righteousness alone is all-sufficient, both to cover all our iniqui- 
ties, and also to make us safe and secure against all tempta- 
tions,” etc. Art. XXIII. 

XIII. Wendeline, whose character as a profound and con- 
sistent Calvinist, is of the highest standing, shall be our next 
witness. On pp. 565—590 of his Christian Theology, we 
meet with the following language: “ Evangelical Justification 
is that by which a sinner is absolved from the curse of the law, 
and by grace accounted righteous before God, for the sake of 
the righteousness or merit of Christ, apprehended and applied 
by true faith. Legal justification is that by which any one is 
pronounced righteous in himself, from his own inherent right- 
eousness and innocency. Before the divine tribunal no one is 
justified, that is, absolved from the curse of the law, and pro- 
nounced innocent and righteous, except by evangelical right- 
eousness and justification. For as many as are of the works 


.  “ Remissio peccatorum et justificatio non differunt. Ideo justifi- 
catio definitur, quod sit remissio peceatorum, reconciliatio cum Deo, 
imputatio justitiae, et acceptatio ad vitam aeternam ” Catechesis Sar 
nia. 
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of the law are under the curse. Gal. 3:10. And it is manifest 
that no man can be righteous with God but by the law. 
ik * 

Again: ‘Theologians remark that forgiveness of sins or 
absolution from the curse, and the imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, are not two integral parts of justification, or two 
acts really and numerically distinct: but only one act respecting 
the two ‘ terminos a quo and ad quem.’ Even as by one and 
the same act darkness is expelled from the atmosphere and 
light introduced into it; so by one and the same act of justifi- 
cation, the sinner is absolved from guilt and pronounced right- 
eous. Whence we are sure that they express the whole nature 
of justification who affirm that it consists in the forgiveness of 
sins, and also those who affirm that it consists in the imputation 
of righteousness. Because, when God forgives our sins, he 
pronounces us righteous through the imputation of the right- 
eousness of Christ: and when he pronounces us righteous 
through the imputation of the righteousness of Christ, he for- 
gives our sins.’ + Again: “ But that we are justified before 
God, that is, absolved from the curse of the law, not by our 
inherent righteousness, but by the righteousness of Christ i im- 





* “ Evangelica justificatio est, qua peccator absolvitur a cntniin. 
tione legis, et justus refutatur coram Deo gratis, propter Christi justi- 
tiam seu meritum vera fide apprehensum ac applicatum. Legalis 
justificatio est, qua quis justus pronunciatur in se propria suo et in- 
haerente justitia ac innocentia. Coram tribunali divino nemo justifi- 
catur, hoc est, a maledictione legis absolvitur, innocensque et justus 
pronunciatur nisi juslitia et justificatione Evangelica. Quotquot enim 
ex operibus legis, sub execratione sunt. Gal. 3:10. Et manifestum est 
nullum per legem justificari apud Deum. ver. 11.” 


+t “Notant theologi, remissionem peccatorum sed absolutionem 
a maledictione, et imputationem justitiae Christi non esse duas justi- 
ficationis partes integrantes, vel actus numero et realiter distinctos ; 
sed unum esse duntaxat actum duos respicientem terminos, a quo et 
ad quem: veluti uno eodemque actu tenebrae ex aére pelluntur, et 
lumen in aérem introducitur, sic uno eodemque justificationis actu 
peccator a reatu absolvitur et justos pronunciatur. Unde colligimus 
eos totam justificationis naturam exprimere, qui aiunt eam in remis- 
sione peccatorum consistere, et qui dicunt eam in imputatione justitiae 
consistere: quia dum remittit nobis Deus peccata, nos justos pronun- 
ciat per imputationem justitiae Christi: et dum justos nos pronunciat 
per imputationem justitiae Christi, peccata nobis remittit.” Christ. 
Theolog. Lib. I. Cap. XXV. p. 587. 
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uted to us, we prove in this manner: (1) The material of our 
justification before God is nothing other than the righteousness 
of Christ, or his obedience to the law accomplished for us. 
Therefore we are not justified, that is, absolved from the curs: 
of the law, unless by and on account of the righteousness of 
Christ imputed to us.” * — “ The justification of the wicked is 
by imputed righteousness. But the justification of the Chris- 
tian is the justification of the wicked. ‘Therefore the justifica- 
tion of the Christian is by imputed righteousness. The propo- 
sition is thus proved: Because the justification of the wicked 
is his absolution from punishment.” + 
XIV. Our next witness shall be Dr. Tilenus of Sedan. 
In his Syntagma, (the date of the preface to which is A. D. 
1606) p. 714, he thus speaks: ‘To justify, in the Scripture, 
most frequently signifies, to absolve, to pronounce righteous and 
innocent, 2 Kings 15: 4. Deut. 25: 1. Is. 43: 9, which also 
the antithesis shows in certain places, where ‘to justify,’ and 
‘to condemn,’ are opposed, Prov. 17: 15. Is. 5: 23, and 50: 8. 
Rom. 8: 33.” t 
On pp. 724, 725, he speaks as follows: “ ‘The forgiveness 


of sins, and the imputation of righteousness are not diverse parts 


differing in reality, but only in word: for either of the two taken 
separately expresses the whole nature of justification, as ap- 
pears from Rom. 4: 6, 7, where the apostle, avowedly treating 
upon this matter, uses the phrases to forgive sins and to impute 
righteousness as equivalent, although this is stoutly denied by 
Bellarmine. The distinction between these two forms of 


* “ Justificari autem nos coram Deo, hoc est, a maledictione legis 
absolvi, non per inhaerentem nobis justitiam sed per imputatam nobis 
Christi justitiam, probamus: (1) Materia nostrae justificationis coram 
Deo alia nulla est, nisi Christi justitia, seu obedientia legi pro nobis 
praestita. Ergo non justificamur, hoc est a maledictione non absol- 
vimur, nisi per et propter Christi justitiam nobis imputatam.” bi. 

+ “ Justificatio impii est per imputatam justitiam. Atqui justifica- 
tio Christiani est justificatio impii. Ergo justificatio Christiani sit per 
imputatam justitiam. Propositio prob. Quia justificatio impii est ab- 
solutio ejus a poena.” Ibid. 

t Justificare in Scriptura frequentissime significat, absolvere ; jus- 
tum et insontem pronunciare. 2 Reg, 15:4. Deut. 25: 1. Is. 43: 9. 
Quod et ostendit antithesis in quibusdam locis, ubi to justificare et 
to condemnare opponuntur. Prov. 17:15. Is. 5: 23 et 50: 8. Rom. 5 
33.” Syntag. Par. Ul. loc. XLI. Thes. 2. 
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speaking, (not two integral parts of justification) respects the 
two ‘ terminos a quo, and ad quem.’ For, as by one and the 
same act, darkness is expelled and light introduced, so a sinner, 
by one and the same act of justification, is absolv ed from guilt 
and pronounced righteous. Bellarmine trifles when he pretends 
that, with our theologians, there are conflicting sentiments, in- 
asmuch as one places justification in the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ, while another places it in forgiveness 
of sins. This ts as of he should contend that a man is clothed 
in one way when his nakedness is covered, and in another way 
when his garments are put upon him. As ridiculously as does 
this adversary imagine that darkness can be banished, und cold 
driven away, so that neither light nor heat need follow in the 
subject body, so sophistically does he allege that forgiveness of 
sins effects only this, that we thereby escape the punishment of 
hell, but do not at the same time obtain the rewards of eternal 
life. Just as though sin and righteousness were really not so 
contrary to each other, as that the one being absent the other 
must be necessarily present: or as if hell was to be considered 
only as the suffering of the greatest evil, and not the loss of the 
greatest good. Wherefore, if the forgiveness of sins takes 
away each part of this punishment, truly it leaves nothing more 
to be desired. But neither in the thought, nor even by 
dreaming, can there be imagined a being who is both righteous 
and unrighteous ,—no angel or man, who, although he ‘be not 
unrighteous, cannot on that account properly be called righteous. 
Just as if any one should dream of an animal that is not indeed 
dead, and yet not living! For death and life, perdition and 
salvation, are not more directly opposed to each other in the 
mysteries of grace than in nature itself. And hence the authors 
and abettors of this opinion have invented a new Tragelaphus, 
not unlike the chimera of transubstantiation: imagining acci- 
dents to exist, the subject of which cannot be conceived of, 
much less ascertained.” 


*“ Remissio peccatorum, et imputatio justitiae, non sunt partes di- 
versae, aut distinctae tw suas, sed duntaxat te Aoym: nam utravis 
seorsim sumpta, totam justificationis naturam exprimit, ut patet, Rom. 
4:6,7,ubi Apostolus hoc argumentum ex professo tractans remit- 
lere peccata, et imputare justitiam, tanquam coodvvapourta usurpat, 
quamvis hoc proterve neget Bellarminus. Distinctio inter has duas 
loquendi formulas, non duas justificationis partes integrantes sed duos 
respicit terminos a quo, et ad quem. Nam ut uno eodemque actu, 
et tenebrae ex aére pelluntur, et lumen in aérem introducitur: Sie 
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XV. We had intended to have quoted some other authorities, 
Piscator, for instance, (see Opp. ‘Tom. I. p. 250,) but think it 
needless. We shall therefore close these citations with the tes- 
timony of the Synod of Dort. Not having | the original Latin 
by us, we shall subjoin the English version.* 

We believe that our salvation consists, in the remission of 
our sins for Jesus Christ’s sake, and that therein our right- 
eousness before God is implied,as David and Paul teach us, 
declaring this to be the happiness of man, that God imputes 
righteousness to him without works. And the same apostle 
saith, that we are justified freely, by his grace, through the re- 
demption which is in Christ Jesus. And therefore we alw ays 
hold fast this foundation, ascribing all the glory to God, hum- 
bling ourselves before him, and acknowledging ourselves to be 
such as we really are, without presuming to trust in any thing 


homo i impius uno eodemque justificationis actu, et a reatu | absolvi itur, 
et justus pronunciatur. Nugas agit Bellarminus, cum pugnantes 
theologis nostris sententias adfingit, eo quod alius justificationem in 
imputatione justitiae Christi, alius in remissione peccatorum, sitam 
esse velit: Perinde ae si contenderet, aliter hominem vestiri, cum 
tegitur ejus nuditas: aliter, cum applicatur ei vestis. Quam mepte 
adversarius ille fingit, tenebras quodammodo fugari, frigus depelli 
posse, ita ut nulla lux, calor nullus in subjecto corpore consequatur : 
tam sophistice statuit, remissionem peccatorum hoc tantum efficere, 
ut gehennae poenas evadamus, non item ut coelestis vitae praemia 
consequamur. Quasi vero peccatum et justitia non sint contraria 
ausoa, quorum uno sublato, necessario ponitur alterum: aut quasi 
gehenna tantum consideranda sit in perpessione summi mali, non 
etiam in amissione summi boni. Quocirca, si remissio peccatorum 
utramque hance poenae partem tollit, certe nihil amplius desiderari 
potest. Nec vero vel cogitatione, imo ne per somnium quidem fingi 
potest subjectum, justitiae et injustitiae dextixory, puta, angelus, aut 
homo, qui non quidem sit injustus: at non propterea recte possit vo- 
cari Justus: perinde ac si quis animal somniet non quidem mortuum, 
minime tamen vivens. Neque enim mors et vita, exitium et salus, 
minus immediate opponuntur in mysteriis gratiae, quam in negotio 
naturae. Ac proinde hujus commenti autores et assertores novum hic 
pingunt Tragelaphum, transubstantiationis chimerae non absimilem: 
accidentia comminiscentes, quorum nullum potest cogitari, nedum 
reperiri subjectum.” Ibid. Loc. XLII. Thes. 9, 10,11, 12 et 13. p. 724, 
725. 

* See “The Confession of Faith of the Reformed Dutch Church, re- 
vised in the national Synod, held at Dordrecht in the years 1618, and 
1619.” Article XXIII. 
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in ourselves, or in any merit of ours, relying and resting wpon 
the obedience of Christ crucified alone, which becomes ours 
when we believe in him ; this is sufficient to cover all our ini- 
quities, and to give us confidence, i in approaching to God ; free- 
ing the conscience of fear, terror and dread, without following 
the example of our first father, Adam, who, trembling, attempt- 
ed to cover himself with fig leaves.” 

We omit to make quotations from any others, for reasons al- 
ready intimated. In passing however we remark, that the first 
reformers, without a solitary exception, (I speak only of the 
eminent ones; I have read none others), entertained on the 
subject before us, views similar to those advanced in the fifteen 
foregoing references. Lather, Zuinglius, Wolfgang Musculus, 
Oecolampadius, Bullinger, Peter Martyr, Hy perius, etc., etc., 
received with one consent, as the doctrine of God’s word, that 
we are justified ? the death of Christ, when on account of it, 
(propter eam, is the uniform expression), we have received the 
Jorgweness of sins. This position, we believe, may be sus- 
tained in the fullest and most satisfactory manner. 

The question whether pardon and justification are one and 
the same never was agitated until the latter end of the sixteenth 
century ; at w hich time it was started by some obscure individ- 
uals in the following form: “Js the forgiveness of sins the 
whole, or only a part of our justification? (Sitne remissio pec- 
catorum tota, an dimidia nostra justificatio?) And for some 
time after it was started, (with a host of kindred questions), it 
attracted but little attention. 

When however the subject was ultimately brought up fully 
before the theological world for discussion, the Calvinistic church 
almost entirely, at the first, took the ground that pardon was 
the whole of Justification. Some howev er, with Molinaeus, 
(a divine, who is deservedly held in the very first rank of ex- 
cellence), took the opposite ground, and the controversy was 
long and exciting. Piscator,a man who is still admired and 
quoted by our learned Calvinistic theologians, became the chief 
antagonist of the views of Molinaeus, and maintained the posi- 
tion, that “ the forgiveness of sins and the imputation of right- 
eousness, are not two parts of justification.” That Piscator 
was a strict Calvinist, no one will hesitate to acknowledge, who 
has read his works, or who is aware of the estimation in which 
he was held by his contemporaries. If we do not greatly mis- 

Vor. XI. No. 30 60 
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take, the adoption of the opposite principle characterized the 
followers of Luther long before it did those of Calvin. 

By degrees however, the Calvinistic reformers, as well as 
the Lutheran, were led to make a distinction between forgive- 
ness and justification when they treated upon the subject. 
They nevertheless still used the terms interchangeably, and as- 
serted that either term might be employed for the other with 
perfect propriety. ‘That this may be apparent we will present 
the language of one or two eminent divines who admitted the 
distinction. Our first is Dr. Amandus Polanus, a great favor- 
ite with Dr. Gomar, (whose approbation of an author as sound, 
is a pretty fair proof that he is orthodox) who styles him “ that 
eminent theologian,” (egregius theologus). He wrote A. D. 
1609. On pp. 1460, and 1461, of his celebrated System of 
Christian Theology, he thus remarks: “ T'o justify, is to ab- 
solve from death, not to condemn. But it is not the same 
thing, properly speaking, as to forgive sins. Because beings 
may be justified concerning whom there exists no necessity for 
forgiveness ; beings who have no sin, and never committed any, 
having perfectly fulfilled the law of God. Thus man would 
have been justified without the pardon of sins, if he had not 
sinned, but had persisted in rendering obedience to the law. 
Thus in a forensic judgment the judge absolves the accused 
who is truly innocent although he does not forgive him any sin. 
The justification of the sinner is nothing less than the forgive- 
ness of sins, figuratively, that is metonymically speaking, be- 
cause the forgiveness of sins is the formal cause of the justifica- 
tion of the sinner, etc. But properly speaking the justification 
of the sinner is not forgiveness itself, but absolution from con- 
demnation. Neither are absolution from condemnation, and for- 
giveness of sins simply the same, because forgiveness embraces 
far more than such release. A person may be absolved from 
condemnation who is innocent, and has not sinned, and who 
needs not the forgiveness of sins. 'To be declared that any one 
is absolved from condemnation, and has a right to eternal life, is 
common alike to legal justification and evangelical. For, as in 
human judgments debtors are not only justified by an interven- 
ing surety, that is, absolved by the judge and not cast into pris- 
on ; but even those who have been accused innocently are ab- 
solved, and truly they ought to be absolved. So likewise be- 
fore God: sinners are not only absolved on account of Christ, 
but even the innocent, as holy angels. Man also, if he had ful- 
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filled the law and had not sinned, would have been justified, 
that is, absolved from condemnation and freed from eternal 
death. Rom. 2: 13.” * 

And on page 1497, we have the following: ‘“ Forgiveness 
of sins is truly a part of our justification before God. Yet by 
synecdoche it is often put for the whole of justification: So 
that it is rightly said that the justification of the sinner before 
God consists alone in the forgiveness of sins. For the for- 
giveness of sins does not exclude the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, but necessarily presupposes it. Because God 
forgives sins to no one unless he imputes to him the satisfaction 
and righteousness of Christ. ‘Truly it excludes our merits and 
our satisfactions, and whatever modes of justifying before God, 
have been thought out by men. So also on the contrary it is 
rightly affirmed that justification before God consists in the alone 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ ; for the imputation of 
the righteousenss of Christ does | not exclude the forgiveness of 


? Justificare est ubsolvere a morte, non | condemnare. Id autem non 
est idem proprie loquendo quod remittere peccata: quia justificari 
possunt, quibus nulla opus est remissione peccatorum, ut qui nullum 
habent, nullumque commisserunt peccatum, sed perfecte lege Dei im- 
pleverunt. Sic justificatus homo absque remissione peccatorum, si 
non pecasset, sed in obsequio legis perstitisset: ut dicta de justifica- 
tione legali paulo ante citate ostendunt. Ita in judicio forensi judex 
absolvit accusatum, qui vere innocens est, sic ut peccatum ei non re- 
mittat. Justificatio peccatoris nihilominus est remissio peccatorum 
figurate nimirum metonymice loquendo, quia remissio peccatorum 
est causa formalis justificationis peccatoris: proprie autem loquendo 
justificatio peccatoris non est remissio ipsa peccatorum, sed absolutio 
a condemnatione ; Sicut anima rationalis non est proprie loquendo 
homo, sed causa formalis seu forma hominis. Neque simpliciter 
idem sunt absolutio a condemnatione et remissio peccatorum quia illa 
latius patet. Potest enim absolvia condemnatione qui est innocens 
et non peccavit, quique remissione peccatorum non eget. Declarari, 
quod quis absolutus sit a morte aeternae, et jus habeat vitae aeternae, 
commune est justification legali cum justificatione evangelica. Nam 
ut in judiciis humanis non tantum debitores interveniente sponsore 
justificantur, id est, absolvuntur a judice ne in carcerem conjiciantur, 
sed etiam insontes absolvuntur, et vero absolvi debent: ita etiam co- 
ram Deo non tantum peccatores absolvuntur, sed etiam insontes, ut 
Angeli sancti: item homo si legem implevisset et non peccasset fuis- 
set justificatus, id est, absolutus a condemnatione atque immunis a 
morte aeterna, Rom. 2: 13, qui legem praestant, justificabuntur. Vide 
Syntag. Chris. Theolog. Lib. V1. cap. 36. 
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sins, but necessarily infers it. For to any one to whom God 
imputes the righteousness and satisfaction of Christ, to him as- 
suredly he remits sins. Because he forgives those from his 
mere mercy and free Jove towards us, for the sake of the inter- 
cession and satisfaction of Christ the Mediator applied | to us by 
faith. 1 John 1: 7. Col. 1: 20—22. Rom. 3: 25, etc.’ * 

One more instance will be quite sufficient, and that one is 
itself a host. {£ mean Dr. Francis Gomar,—a name synony- 
mous with all that is fervently pious, able, learned, and ac- 
complished. Any one who will read his writings must admit 
that it is no wonder that Arminius shrunk into his appropriate 
dimensions under his withering glance. In the folio edition of 
his Works, Vol. I. p. 175, col. 1, he discusses the question 
‘* Whether the forgiveness of sins is the entire justification of the 
faithful before God, for obtaining eternal life,” + in which dis- 
cussion he affirms not only that the first reformers employed the 
terms pardon and justification interchangeably, but also that 
these terms are thus employed in the w ord of God: th ough he 
explains it by synecdoche. 

Gomar refined more on the theology of the Reformation than 
probably any other of his time. He is perpetually distinguish- 
ing, and yet you can almost always see some reason for the re- 
finement. His followers were exceedingly numerous, (in fact 
the whole body of Calvinists were called after him for many 
years, ) and his refinements with respect to the obedience of 


* Est [remissio peccatorum] quidem pars justificationis nosire 
coram Deo: Synecdochice tamen frequenter pro tota justificatioue 
ponitur, ita ut recte dicatur justificationem peccatoris coram Deo in 
sola remissione peccatorum consistere. Nam remissio peccatorum 
non excludit imputationem justitiae Christi sed necessario ponit ; 
quia nemini Deus remittit peccata, nisi cui justitiam et satisfactionem 
Christi imputavit: Verum excludit tantum merita nostra, satisfac- 
tiones nostras et quoscunque modos justificandi coram Deo ab homin- 
ibus excogitatos. Sicut vicissim recte affirmatur, justificationem co- 
ram Deo consistere in sola imputatione justitiae Christi: nam iniputa- 
tione justitiae Christi non excludit remissionem peccatorum, sed ne- 
cessario infert. Nam cuicunque Deus imputat justitiam et satisfac- 
tionem Christi, eidem certe remittit peceata : quia remiittit illa esse me- 
ra misericordia et gratuito amore erga nos, propter intercessionem et 
satisfactionem Christi mediatoris nostri nobis applicatam per fidem. 
1 John 1: 7. Col. 1: 20, 21, 22. Rom. 3: 25. Eph. 1: 7. Heb. 9: 22, et 
cap. 12,24. Vide ut supra, p. 1497, D. E. 

+ “Au remissio peccatorum sic tota fidelium, coram Deo, justifica- 
tio, ad vitam aeternam obtinendam. 
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Christ, and justification, were subsequently very extensively 
adopted. ‘The following is a specimen of his language: “ Al- 
though the forgiveness of sins and the imputation of obedience 
or of a perfect righteousness are united by an undivided con- 
nection, and from the former the latter can be rightly inferred, 
yet, it ought not to be confounded with it.” * 

The concluding sentence of the treatise above referred to is 
the following: “ And thus far we have labored to illustrate the 
truth in relation to the forgiveness of sins. And we have proved, 
that when understood without synecdoche, it is not the whole 
of our justification before God ; but only a part of it, even abso- 
lution from the punishment of eternal death due to our sins, for 
the sake of the satisfaction of Christ. But understood by sy- 
necdoche it embraces at the same time the imputation of right- 
eousness to eternal life.’+ And on p.541, when answering 
objections, he says: “ The fourth objection is that the Serip- 
tures put forgiveness of sins and justification for the same, 
and defines the latter by the former, Rom. iv. But | answer, 
that this is done by synecdoche: because the forgiveness of sins 
is the prior member of justification, which embraces the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness, by the grace of Go? united with 


it by an tndissoluble connection, although distinci in reality.” t 
Gomar, however, because he departed only thus far from the 
received doctrine on these topics, was long regarded by many 
strict Calvinists with distrust, and as an innovator. 

Before we leave the present topic for the purpose of taking 
up the subject of Faith, we hope to be excused for adverting to 


* “Ac quamvis individuo nexu remissio peccatorum, et imputatio 
obedientiae seu perfectae justitiae sint conjuncta: ideoque ex priori 
alterum recte concludi possit: cum eo tamen confundi non debet.” 
Opp. I. 38. col. 2. 


+ “Atque hactenus de remissione peccatorum, ad veritatis illustra- 
tionem egimus: eamque sine synecdoche acceptam, non esse totam 
coram Deo justificationem probavimus: sed tantum partem illius ; 
nempe a poena mortis aeternae, peccatis nostris debitae propter . 
Christi satisfactionem absolutionem : per synecdochen vero acceptam, 
etiain justitiae imputationem ad vitam aeternam simul complecti.” 


{ “ Quarto objectio est : Scriptura remissionem peccatorum, et jus- 
tificationem, pro eodem ponit, et hane per illam definit, Rom. iv. 
Respondetur, hoc fieri synecdochice: quia remissio peccatorum est 
prius justificationis membrum, quod ex gratia Dei, individuo nexu, 
sibi conjunctam habet justitiae Christi imputationem ; quamvis re 
distinctam.” 
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two or three things that have lately grown out of the discus- 
sions on Justification in the American churches. We shal! re- 
fer to them as briefly as is possible. 

1. The definition which has recently been given of the term 

ardon is the very definition which the later reformers give o| 
justification, and yet it has been maintained, and still is by pro- 
fessedly strong Calvinists, that pardon and justification are so 
essentially different as to constitute a breaking point of com- 
munion. See e.g. Polanus. He says: “ Proprie loquendo 
justificatio peccatoris non est remissio ipsa peccatorum, sed al- 
solutio a condemnatione.” Wendeline, Clopperiburg, etc. use 
the same language in relation to it. Yet the definition of par- 
don referred to, is actually. a literal rendering into English of 
their definition of justification: viz. “ Pardon is a release from 
obligation to suffer punishment.” * 

2. It has also been thought exceedingly erroneous to deny 
that “ the righteousness” of God our Saviour really and proper!) 
becomes ours.t But the following is the unvaried language of 
the reformers in relation to it: “ Nothing therefore is mor 
impious than to assert that the essential righteousness of the 
Creator is the righteousness of creatures. or from thence it 
would follow that we possessed the righteousness of God him- 
self, yea, the essence of God, and that we are Gods.” This 
passage is from Ursinus. t 

3. But there are other instances of departure from the views 
of the Reformation, on the topic before us, which it is proper to 
notice. Views have been maintained as Calvinistic, which are 
a much more serious departure from the theology originally 
pronounced Calvinistic, and the opposites of which agree sur- 
prisingly with the venerable men whose testimony we have ad- 
duced. 

One of these views is, that innocence and righteousness ar 
not the same thing.§ We do not recollect, however, a sing! 





* See Dr. Junkin’s Vindication, p. 133. 
+ Mr. Barnes “ denies that the righteousness becomes ours — this is 
again plain and positive.” Vindication, p. 133. 

t “Nihil igitur magis est impium, quam dicere, essentialem justi- 
tiam Creatoris esse justitiam creaturarum. Inde enim sequeretur, nos 
habere ipsius Dei justitiam, imo Dei essentiam, et Deos esse!” Ez- 
plic. Cat. ad Quaest. 64. p. 354. 

§ “ My third remark is, that in the very ‘ Defence,’ he [Mr. Barnes} 
gives evidence of the truth of the charge [in relation to justification 
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writer among the primitive reformers, who did not strenuously 
maintain the converse of this proposition. ‘The reader, by re- 
ferring to the preceding quotations, will perceive the justice of 
this remark, at least to some extent. Abundance of other in- 
stances could be easily produced, if necessary, from the divines 
before Dr. Gomar, who, | believe, wrote his commentaries 
about A. D. 1625, or later. We cannot conceal our surprise 
that this doctrine has now been repudiated so unceremoniously, 
especially since it met with no opposition from the Calvinistic 
churehes even so late as the time of the first President Edwards. 
In his treatise on Original Sin, (Works, Vol. Il. p. 411) writ- 
ten against Dr. Taylor of Norwich, that illustrious divine re- 
marks as follows: ‘ In a moral agent, subject to moral obliga- 
tions, it is the same thing to be perfectly innocent as to be per- 
fectly righteous. It must be the same, because there can be no 
more any medium bevween sin and righteousness, or between 
being right and being wrong in a moral sense, than there can be a 
medium between straight and crooked in a natural sense.” In 
fact, this very illustration was employed by some of the older 
Calvinists. And yet those brethren who complain of this view 
as heretical, profess to entertain on all topics in dispute the very 
doctrine of the Reformation ; and they are very much alarmed 
lest that doctrine should be subverted by those who, it now 
appears, with the greatest strictness and accuracy maintain it. 

4. The following strikes us as a much more alarming devia- 
tion from the principles of primitive Calvinism, than any yet 
referred to. ‘The sentiment has been advanced, and has been, 
like the preceding, very extensively endorsed, that Adam was 
not created righteous. ‘This has been openly and without con- 
tradiction (as yet), conceded to Pelagians and Socinians, that 
“ Adam was not righteous.” * And we regret to be compel- 
led, by our impartiality as a historian, to say that this sentiment 
is attempted to be justified by the same mode of reasoning re- 
sorted to by Dr. Taylor of Norwich in maintenance of the 
same principle. ‘That this may be fully manifest to the reader, 


The very concluding sentence proves it: ‘In the very passages ad- 
duced by the prosecutor on this charge, I have taught that God admits 
the sinner to favor, and treats him as if he had not sinned, or were 
righteous.’ Here is a reiteration (says Dr, Junkin) of the very error 
charged, that not sinning and righteousness are the same thing.” Vindi- 
cation, p. 135. 


* See “ Vindication,” p. 135. 
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we give the language referred to, and place in juxtaposition to 


it that of Dr. ‘Taylor. 


1. The language of Dr. Junkin. 


‘** Now innocence is freedom from 
guilt,—the state and condition of a 
moral being who has not transgressed. 
It is rather a negative than a positive 
quality or condition. Adam, the 
moment of his creation, was innocent. 
Righteousness t ae positive quality, 


2. The language of Dr. John Taylor 


“ Adam could not be originally cre- 
ated in righteousness and true holi- 
ness, because habits of holiness can- 
not be created, without our knowledge, 
concurrence, or consent ; for holiness, 
in its nature, implies the choice and 
consent of a moral agent, without 
which it cannot be holiness.’’t 


activity in compliance with law ; and 
if the law prescribed a course, and 
proposed a reward, the compliance 
must cover the whole course,—the 
obedience must be entire and posi- 
tive, in order to its being entitled to 
the reward. Adam had rectitude of 
nature and was innocent, but he was | 
not righteous.””* 


It was against this tenet that Edwards directed the powers 
of his mighty mind. See Orig. Sin, Part Il. Chap. L. Sect. 1. 
Works, Vol. I. p. 406—417. Even John Wesley, in his 
“Original Sin,” and Richard Watson, in bis “ Theological 
Institutes,” not only refute it, but speak of the principle with 
the utmost abhorrence. ‘These men, though Arminians, viewed 
the principle as opposed not so much to any particular system, 
as in direct contravention of the gospel itself. 

The earlier history, also, of this sentiment, is sufficient to 
.stamp it with suspicion in the minds of Calvinists. Just as it is 
expressed in the foregoing quotations, it is almost the ipstssima 
verba of the Polish Socinians, who flourished contemporaneously 
with the Reformers. ‘They were the most strenuous as well as 
the ablest opponents of Calvinistic theology that its advocates 
have ever had tocontend with. In proof of the identity of their 
language with that above quoted, we cite the Confession of 
Faith approved by their churches. - It is entitled Compendio- 
lum Socinianismi. The title of Chapter Il. is De statu primi 
hominis ante lapsum, that is, Of man’s primitive state before 
the fall: and Section I. thus reads: “ Our churches teach that 
Adam was created truly good, and without sin, Gen. i. Ec- 
cles. vii. Yet not with any original righteousness ; seeing that 
this is perfectly voluntary, and not natural. It is what the 


+ “Original Sin.” 


* “ Vindication,” ut sup. 
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man might have obtained by obedience if he had wished it, yet 
the thing itself he had not.” * 

The reader cannot but be forcibly impressed with the striking: 
contrast between the preceding quotations and the pointed con- 
demnation of both their sentiment and phraseology by the re- 
formers. We will add only one brief specimen of the kind, 
from the admirable Syntagma of one of the most celebrated of 
the Calvinistic reformers. His words are: Damnamus Osian- 
drum, qui primum hominem ex creatione justum, neque injus- 
tum fuisse asseruit: that is, ““ We condemn Osiander, who as- 
serts that the first man was neither righteous nor unrighteous 
by creation.” Syntag. Tileni. Soc. 33. Thes. 44. p. 211. 
Osiander’s doctrines were expressly written against by Calvin, 
Ursinus, and all their celebrated orthodox contemporaries. 


[The remaining two sections of this Article, viz. The Views 
of the Reformers on Faith and the Active Obedience of Christ, 
are deferred for the want of room in the present No. of the Re- 
pository. They have been prepared with much labor and 
research, and contain a portion of dogmatic history, which is 
well suited to exert a corrective influence in some parts of the 
American churches at the present time.—Ep1rTor. 


* “Ecclesiae] Docent illum [sci]. Adamum] fuisse creatum a Deo 
bonum quidem et absque vitiis, Gen. i. Eccl. vii. Non tamen cum 
aliqua originali justitia: cum haec sit perfectio voluntaria, non natu- 
ralis, quam homo poterat quidem si voluisset, obediendo comparare 
sed reipsa tamen. non habebat.” 


Vor. XI. No. 30. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Hesprew LexicoGRAPHYy. 


Hebraisches und chalddisches Schulwérterbuch iiber das alte Testa- 
ment, mit Hinweisung auf die Sprachlehren von Gesenius und 
Ewald, von J. H. R. Biesenthal. Berlin, 1837. Natorff u.Comp. 


A Complete Hebrew and English Critical and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, on a New and Improved Plan, containing all the words 
in the Holy Bible [sic], both Hebrew and Chaldee, with the vow- 
el points, prefixes and affixes, as they stand in the original text: 
together with their derivation, literal and etymological meaning, 
as it occurs in every part of the Bible, and illustrated by numer- 
ous citations from the Targums, Talmud and cognate dialects. 
By W. L. Roy, Professor of Oriental Languages in New York. 

ew York, 1837. Collins, Keese & Co. 


Reviewed by Dr. §. Nordheimer, Prof. of Oriental Languages in the University of the city 
of New York. 

Ir may with confidence be asserted, that in no respect have 
the recent improvements in the science of philology been more 
fruitful in practical results, than in the interesting and highly 
important department of lexicography. In former times a lex- 
icon was a mere magazine, in which the words of a language, 
together with their respective meanings were collected with a 
greater or less degree of care, but with no other system than an 
alphabetical arrangement, and without any attempt to seek out 
the hidden bond of connection running through entire families 
of words which is indicated both by their form and signification. 
Much less did it occur to the minds of the early lexicographers, 
to investigate either the mode in which words are formed from 
others already in existence for the purpose of expressing nearly 
related ideas, or that in which the often numerous and appar- 
ently widely different meanings of a single term have grown out 
of the unique idea which it was primarily intended to convey. 
These investigations, which constitute the very soul of modern 
lexicography, were then almost entirely overlooked ; latterly 
however they have profitably exercised the powers of some of 
the acutest and most philosophic minds; and the result has 
been, that lexicons continue more and more to assume the char- 
acter of scientific productions. 
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At the present day, therefore, no lexicographer can justly 
claim to have advanced the study of a language unless his work 
both in its contents and general plan shall prove him to have 
entered upon his task with comprehensive and’ philosophical 
views of language in general, and with both the will and the 
ability to execute it in accordance with those natural principles 
which are disclosed by a profound study of the infinitely diver- 
sified forms of human speech. The lexicographer must enter 
upon his undertaking firmly impressed with the conviction that 
a language is not a mere mass of unconnected phenomena, the 
results of a blind chance, but is the true and lively representa- 
tive of the human soul ; and that, as the soul of man is in all 
times and situations subject to much the same impressions, and 
as its operations are regulated by never varying laws, the lan- 
guages of all nations, which are the immediate results of its 
movements, must bear throughout the stamp of uniformity. 

The full development of this fundamental truth is owing to 
the indefatigable researches of modern philologists, who have 
not suffered themselves to be deterred by the striking differen- 
ces which the structure of individual languages presents, from 
endeavoring to discover the internal principle by which each is 
connected to one vast whole. ‘The secret of their success is to 
be found in the fact, that they carried their inquiries beyond the 
mere outward form of language, and subjected to a rigid scruti- 
ny its hidden sources. By this means they were enabled to 
prove to demonstration, that phenomena both lexicographical 
and grammatical of the most opposite character are frequently 
the best evidences of the radical nature of the connection exist- 
ing between all languages, and furthermore that the occurrence 
of such apparent discrepancies might have been predicted from 
the very constitution of speech. 

In granting the faculty of speech to be a necessary part of 
the nature which man has received from the hand of the Al- 
mighty, we acknowledge in effect that, even should it never 
become externally manifest in the shape of articulate sounds, 
its virtual existence is rendered coéval with that of man by the 
creation of the mental powers requisite for its production. This 
internal speech or language of the soul usually obtains an exter- 
nal existence through the medium of the organs of speech: yet 
should this be prevented by the malformation or total want of 
one or more of these organs, some other mode of communica- 
tion will be substituted, such as gesticulation, the touch, etc. ; 
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thus showing that the productive energy of the soul constantly 
remains, although deprived of the usual mode of exhibiting its 
effects. When, however, no such difficulty occurs, and “the 
organs are capable of freely seconding every impulse of the soul, 
the latter, as soon as excited by the impressions made on it by the 
external world, manifests a disposition to exercise its powers in 
the production of audible speech. As the operations of the 
soul and the movements of the organs admit of indefinite mod- 
ification, the articulate sounds which are their joint production 
exhibit an almost endless variety, and this is still further in- 
creased by the combination of the individual sounds into words. 
Thus, although audible speech is in the main a faithful tran- 
script of the sensations and reflections of the mind, the immense 
variety in the external circumstances of nations, as well as in 
their mental development and cultivation, constitutes a fruitful 
source of diversity in the very outset of the formation of Jan- 
guage—a diversity which is increased ad infinitum by the.re- 
action of the external world immediately succeeding the embody- 
ing of the language of the soul in words, and which results in 
the formation of dialects and sometimes of independent lan- 
guages. 

When a word has experienced the effects of all the influen- 
ces brought to bear upon it during its gradual formation, it ob- 
tains a place in the world of language together with its inber- 
ent idea, the two bearing to each other the mutual relation of 
body and soul. ‘The path thus laid open by the mind for the 
communication of an idea is naturally sought by it again on the 
recurrence of the impression, by which it was first excited to 
action, and in this manner the primitive word obtains a perma- 
nent existence. It, however, still remains subject to the influ- 
ences both internal and external which affected its formation ; 
and hence, although created to be the sole representative of a 
single idea, it is liable to changes both in its material structure 
and in its animating principle. ‘Thus, essential alterations in 
the form of a primitive may gradually be produced by the re- 
peated change or suppression of one or more of its elements 
arising from defective organization or imperfect recollection, 
while the idea which the word is intended to convey retains its 
original character without any modification whatever. When 
such changes in form have reached a certain amount, a new di- 
alect is the result. Changes in the signification of primitive 
words may be produced by alterations in the physical or social 
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position of individuals or nations, in consequence of which their 
impressions assume a character differmg more or less widely 
from that which they originally bore. The most direct and 
easy expedient, and consequently that most usually adopted, 
for expressing the modified feelings to which a new condition of 
things gives rise, is, not to undertake the construction of new 
terms, but to employ those already in existence for the expres- 
sion of such ideas as their original most nearly resembles : and 
thus a word which was created to represent a single idea may 
gradually become the exponent of many others standing to it in 
various degrees of relation. From each of these secondary 
meanings new ones may branch out, until at length the only 
mode in which the connection between the primary meaning of 
a word and its remotest applications can be rendered obvious, is 
to trace out the path followed by the mind in deducing the lat- 
ter from the former. It will not umfrequently be found that the 
intermediate significations have fallen out of use ; but as without 
these the exhibition of the powers and uses of a word must ever 
remain incomplete, there hence arises the necessity for their 
restoration as far as practicable ; and this may truly be said to 
constitute one of the most difficult and delicate of all the ardu- 
ous duties which the lexicographer is called upon to perform. 

In order to accomplish this in a manner to satisfy himself and 
benefit those who may adopt his work as a guide, if the lan- 
guage of which he treats be already extinct, it is requisite that 
he should render himself acquainted with all its most important 
remains, as these are the most authentic sources of information 
to which he can possibly refer; but should it be still in use 
and rich in the treasures of literature, the abundance of materials 
thus furnished will impose upon him the additional task of trac- 
ing its history down from the remotest periods to which he can 
have access, and of showing what words and what acceptations 
of words have come into use and been again rejected in all the 
different stages of its existence : for 


“Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt, ita verborum vetus interit aetas.” 


Again, as a language when it first attracts the lexicographer’s 
attention may have already arrived at that state in which the 
meanings of a single word have often no visible interconnection 
in consequence of the disappearance of the intermediate shades 
of signification, and which the utmost familiarity with that lan- 
guage alone will not suffice to restore, the lexicographer who 
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desires properly to perform this portion of his task must apply 
himself to the attainment of such a knowledge of its cognate 
dialects as may enable him to consult them with facility ; and 
when these fail in furnishing the information required, he must 
have recourse to languages possessing no other relation to the 
subject of his labors than that which all the varieties of human 
speech bear to one another in consequence of their community 
of origin and design. The labors which the lexicographer is 
thus called upon to perform may well be termed Herculean ; 
yet he alone who has mastered the peculiarities of a variety of 
languages, whose powers of observation have been sharpened 
by constant use, and who possesses a judgment capable of 
weighing with scrupulous exactness the value of conflicting tes- 
timonies, can perform the part of one in a manner to satisfy the 
claims which will be made upon him by the present advanced 
state of the science of philology. 

In addition to what has now been stated, there remains an- 
other difficulty for the lexicographer to overcome. We have 
already seen that instead of constructing a new term for the 
representation of a new idea, the same object is frequently ef- 
fected in a readier manner by employing a word existing in the 
language whose signification is nearly related to the idea for 
which an exponent is desired. When however this new idea, 
although bearing a radical affinity to one which has already at- 
tained its expression, is so far removed from it as to render the 
above expedient insufficient for the purposes of perspicuity, an- 
other step in derivation is taken, which consists in modifying 
or altogether rejecting one or more of the elements of the origi- 
nal word or in making an addition to their number. In this 
manner from a comparatively few primitives are produced a 
multitude of new terms bearing a resemblance to their respec- 
tive originals both in form and signification. So that the lexi- 
cographer, after having discovered and systematically arranged 
the various shades of meaning assumed by each separate word, 
has to select the primitive from a mass of words bearing to one 
another an obvious relation, and then to show the manner in 
which the derivatives have been formed, and the means where- 
by they are rendered capable of adequately representing those 
modifications of the original idea which they are intended to 
convey.* 


* For a more complete development of the writer’s ideas on this 
subject, see the preface to his Hebrew Grammar, pp. xi. et seqq. 
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We have already shown that the discovery of the primary 
meaning of a word, and the tracing of the connection between 
it and its sometimes numerous secondary significations, is fre- 
quently rendered so difficult by the disappearance of those 
which were intermediate, that the possession of the acutest rea- 
soning powers aided by the most comprehensive views of Jan- 
guage will not invariably ensure success. ‘This holds true, and 
to a still greater extent, of the attempt to find out and exhibit 
the connection between the various derivatives from a single 
root—an attempt whose difficulty is sometimes rendered almost 
insurmountable from the multiplicity of changes both: internal 
and external, to which words are subjected in the process of 
derivation, and furthermore from the fact that the primitive 
word itself frequently becomes lost, and thus leaves them with- 
out any common point of reference. Here comparative phi- 
lology comes to the aid of the lexicographer, by presenting him 
from the cognate languages, and sometimes from those which 
are more remote, the roots and significations which have disap- 
peared from that which forms the subject of his labors. Yet 
the lexicographer must be careful in an especial degree to guard 
against the error, so prevalent at the present day, of hunting 
out far-fetched illustrations from foreign tongues, to the neglect 
of those sources of information which each language presents in 
greater or less abundance for the explanation of its own phe- 
nomena. 

The above are the principal points to which the lexicogra- 
pher must direct his attention in the illustration of words sepa- 
rately considered ; but as in actual speech they are placed to- 
gether in every possible kind of relation, it becomes necessary 
likewise to state the various modifications of meaning which 
thence result, together with the manner in which they are pro- 
duced. 

Let us now briefly sum up the duties which the lexicogra- 
pher of the present day is called upon to perform. First he 
must collect all the shades of signification pertaining to each in- 
dividual word, arranging them in the order in which they arose, 
and explaining on philological grounds the mode in which one 
has proceeded from the other. In addition to this historical 
developement of particular words, he must point out the primi- 
tive of each group or family of words, showing in what manner 
its derivatives were formed from it, and by what means they are 
enabled to convey their respective meanings as modifications of 
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the original idea. Finally, he must indicate the variations of 
meaning to which a word is liable when construed with others, 
and point out the mode in which these variations are produced. 
Should the lexicographer have fully met these requisitions, 
whose fulfilment the advanced state of philological science so 
absolutely demands, he may rest under the conviction of having 
completed his undertaking, and answered all reasonable expec- 
tations. And should he, without failing in any of these essen- 
tials, proceed still further, and exhibit the wonderful connection 
existing between languages that have heretofore been regarded 
as containing little or nothing in common, he will communicate 
to his reader both instruction and delight, while to himself may 
be applied the words of Horace : ; 


“ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” 


Having now given in outline the objects whose attainment 
the lexicographer should propose to himself, and having enu- 
merated the excellencies which at present so happily character- 
ize the lexicons of the classical and of many modern tongues, 
we will now turn to our principal subject, the lexicography of 
the Hebrew, and endeavor to show in how far the existing lexi- 
cons of this language come up to the requirements of the age. 
And it may well] form a subject of self-congratulation to every 
lover of this venerable tongue, which for twenty-three centu- 
ries has existed only in books, and the scantiness of whose re- 
mains so much enhances the difficulties inevitably attending the 
acquisition of a dead language, that its lexicography now stands 
upon a footing equal if not superior to that of the Latin or the 
Greek itself. 

For this pleasing state of things we are mainly indebted to 
the critical mind, the vast erudition, and the unwearied exertions 
of Wilhelm Gesenius, who, having applied himself from his ear- 
liest youth with uninterrupted assiduity to the pursuit of Ori- 
ental learning in all its branches, and being surrounded by his 
situation with “every implement and means of art,” has placed 
himself foremost in the ranks of Hebrew lexicographers, and, 
by the perspicuity of his writings, the depth and accuracy of 
his researches, and a felicitous use of the materials so abundantly 
furnished him by his predecessors, Kimchi, Buxtorf, Simonis, 
Winer, and others, has raised this department of Oriental phi- 
lology, which he has made so peculiarly his own, to the high 
pitch of excellence it now exhibits. 
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Notwithstanding the high tone of commendation we have 
here employed in reference to Gesenius, and which we feel is 
scarcely adequate to express those feelings of generous admi- 
ration which the literary character of this distinguished scholar 
is calculated to excite in every mind capable of appreciating 
real merit, we do not mean to assert that he has absolutely left 
no room for further improvement. On the contrary, we are of 
opinion that the etymological comparisons which he has insti- 
tuted between the Hebrew and other languages, especially 
those of the Indo-European stock, although exhibiting a fund 
of ingenuity and learning, are susceptible of being extended 
much further, and that many families of words which he has 
attributed to two or three distinct stems might with propriety be 
reiinited and arranged under a single primitive. It is not how- 
ever our intention to enter at present into the history of Hebrew 
lexicography, or to point out precisely how far and in what re- 
spects Gesenius lias been enabled to improve upon the labors 
of his predecessors, or in what his own may be regarded as de- 
ficient ; since his work has been rendered accessible to all by 
means of the accurate translation of Professor Robinson reviewed 
in the twenty-fourth No. of tiis journal. We therefore proceed 
at once to a consideration of the respective merits of the two 
works whose titles are placed at the head of this article, and 
which, having but recently appeared, have not yet, it may be 
presumed, become known to the public in general. This we 
will do with all candor and impartiality, bearing in mind the 
celebrated saying of Pythagoras: 


s ~ ‘ ’ 
“iv ov xaxwg dixaons oF D0 metéenerra dinaces.” 


Both of these works we have examined with some care. 
The former, written in German and published in Germany, is 
called a “School Dictionary ;’ accordingly we expected to find 
it defective in some particulars, and containing few or no essen- 
tial improvements on the larger works that had preceded it. 
The latter, written in English and published in America, bears 
the imposing title of “ A Complete Critical and Pronouncing 
Dictionary on a New and Improved Plan ;” leading us to an- 
ticipate that in it the deficiencies of former lexicons would be at 
least in some degree supplied. The result, however, as is not 
unfrequently the case when judgments are based upon mere ex- 
ternals, has proved entirely the reverse of our expectations. 

On proceeding with our examination, we found the School 
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Dictionary to be a work according completely in its general 
features with the latest results of philology, and executed with 
admirable accuracy in its details, while on every page its author 
exhibits a perfect familiarity with every department of Hebrew 
literature both biblical and rabbinical, a knowledge of the kind- 
red dialects as uncommon as it is desirable, and that inquiring 
and philosophical turn of mind the want of which no extent of 
mere learning can supply. All these advantages have com- 
bined to bestow on M. Biesenthal’s work a character that will 
enable it to bear a favorable comparison with the much admired 
lexicon of Gesenius itself. In fine, this work so unpretending 
in its. appearance, while well calculated to become the tyro’s 
guide through the intricacies of the language, is also capable of 
communicating much that is new and interesting to the critical 
scholar, and may justly be regarded as a most important addi- 
tion to the treasures of Hebrew lexicography. 

The Complete Critical and Pronouncing Dictionary appears 
on the contrary to have been undertaken on no settled principle 
whatever, while its entire execution betrays a degree of careless- 
ness unpardonable in a work of the kind, and, what is of still 
greater consequence, an almost total ignorance, not only of the 
Shemitish languages in general, but even of the first principles of 
Hebrew grammar. In short the book, instead of being a 
desirable acquisition to Oriental philology, will prove, if not 
cast at once into its merited obscurity, a reproach to the 
literary character of the country in which it was produced. 

The expression of unqualified disapprobation is painful in the 
extreme; and the reviewer would here state once for all, that 
nothing but a sense of duty to the public, combined with the 
urgent solicitations of some of the most zealous promoters of 
sound learning, could have induced him to take upon himself 
the invidious task of placing before the world in its true colors 
so audacious a piece of charlatanism. He will now proceed to 
a more particular description of the principal features of M. 
Biesenthal’s work ; after which he will adduce some examples 
in support of his assertions, and compare with them the corres- 
ponding portions of the Dictionary of Mr. Roy. 

The chief object which the author of the School Dictionary 
had in view, was to furnish the students in the gymnasia of 
Germany with a manual containing the sum of all that is valua- 
ble in the latest discoveries in Hebrew lexicography without 
detailing the steps by which they have been arrived at, and 
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which should thus hold a middle rank between a mere vocabu- 
lary and the elaborate production of Gesenius, for whose use 
the beginner is not yet prepared. Were this the whole extent 
of M. Biesenthal’s labors, he would deserve the thanks of all 
lovers of Oriental literature for removing from the hands of the 
student those skeleton dictionaries which can afford him no real 
insight into the formation of the language, and at the same time 
relieving him from the necessity of perusing the entire history of 
a word in all its ramifications before he can arrive at the mean- 
ing which forms the object of his search. The author of the 
School Dictionary, however, has done more than this. Uniting 
as he does a soe’ ba knowledge of his subject to a penetrating 
mind, he has frequently been enabled to bring together roots 
with their inherent ideas which Gesenius and his predecessors 
had regarded as totally unconnected, (see for example the 
words 32} and "xm below.) He has also succeeded in a num- 
ber of cases in discovering the primary signification of a word 
within the limits of the Hebrew itself, where others have thought 
it necessary to have recourse to the Syriac or Arabic, and in 
thence deducing the secondary meanings in a manner so natural 
and perspicuous as at once to delight the critical reader and af- 
ford a grateful assistance to the student’s recollection (see ">" 
below.) In order that his work may afford to the learner not 
yet familiar with the details of the grammar every assistance, 
its author has given at the head of each article all the parts of 
imperfect verbs which occur in the Bible, the construct state of 
nouns singular and plural, and the form assumed by these latter 
on the reception of suffixes (see below the verbs "=n, "=n, 
my, etc. and the nouns 4>m.and7="%.) He has likewise been 
careful to note in every instance the position of the accent, and 
has constantly pointed out with far greater minuteness than any 
of his predecessors, Gesenius not excepted—the number of 
times and the places in which uncommon forms occur, with 
copious references to the smaller Hebrew grammars of Gesenius 
and Ewald and to the Chaldee grammar of Winer. Another 
distinguishing excellence of the work consists in the scrupulous 
accuracy employed in indicating the various shades of meaning 
presented by verbs according to the particles with which they 
are construed ; a particular in which Hebrew lexicography is 
already so much indebted to Gesenius (see 27, 79H, etc. be- 
low.) In the definition of words, in addition to the published 
works of the most eminent Jewish lexicographers and commen- 
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tators and the accumulated labors of Christian scholars from 
Buxtorf to Gesenius, the author has consulted a valuable manu- 
script lexicon of Menahhem ben S’ruk, hitherto unedited, which 
is preserved in the royal library at Berlin. We will now 

resent the reader with the means of forming a judgment for 
himself by making a few extracts with accompanying remarks 
from the body of M. Biesenthal’s work. 


The words 357 duration of life, world, and 3>i mole, are de- 
rived by Simonis and after him by Gesenius from two separate roots, 


sre y 
Arab. »\& to last, to endure, and Syr. PS to dig ; and thus we 


lose the analogy of the words bry and 019, the latter of which, 
according to Gesenius, is from the root n>: thus 0>> to conceal, 
from which D>4> the hidden, and hence the distant, long lasting, 
as time, the world. This discrepancy, however, is avoided by M. 
Biesenthal, who derives from the obsolete Hebrew root 3=% to hide 
away, conceal, preserved in Rabbinic, both 35 the hidden, remote, 
hence time, the world (like n>i>), and 35m a mole, i. e. one hidden 
in the earth. The correctness of the latter view is advocated not 
only by the superior simplicity of deducing both words from a sin- 
gle indigenous root, but also by the analogy thus shown to exist in 


the formation of the two synonymous terms 4>7 and p>iv. The 
6co3) 


ste a ee 
same analogy is exhibited by the Arabic sf and A\S age, eter- 


nity, from the equivalent roots “a and A\s& to endure. With 
these might be united the Hebrew 738 to be lost, to perish, termed 
by Golius and Freytag the converse of Dot: for the idea of being 


hidden or lost may be regarded in two opposite points of view, 
either of becoming utterly lost, perishing, as the Heb. 42x, or of 


losing itself in. the extent of its duration, as the Arab. ost. 


In page 234, col. 1, of the Dictionary of Mr. Roy, we read as 
follows: “5m A weasel, or small, creeping animal. m. s. Lev. 11: 


° . . 
29, 00 ” (in this word there are three mistakes: the first letter 
Hheth is a medial instead of an initial, the vowel accompanying the 
word should be Petocho (”) not Sekopho (’), and this should be 


placed not on the first radical but on the second, thus awe ). “In 
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Syr. to creep, or steal upon a person softly, imperceptibly.” (We 
have no hesitation in affirming all that part of the statement which 
follows the word “ or” to be a gratuitous addition of the author’s). 
Hence 32m” (here are two mistakes: both m and 5 should be 
pointed with (— ), thus tr as in Ps. 17:14. 39:6; the first (_ ) is 
changed into (_) only in those cases where the word receives a 
pause-accent) “ the world, or time, which passes away unnoticed, 
as a dream when one awaketh.” So that tt “ the world, time,” 
is derived from 3h “ a weasel or creeping animal,” because the 
world creeps away! The Rabbinic derivation of this word is so 
much on a par with that of Mr. Roy, that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of presenting it for the reader’s further edification. There 
was, say they, a council called of the princes of the world, to con- 
sult on the best method of administration. The ruler of the sea 
complained that he had not subjects enough. He was accordingly 
allowed to seek some from the earth, on condition of providing them 
with food. ‘Thereupon he cast all the land animals into the sea, 
with the command that they should there propagate their species. 
And hence the saying, that every creature of the land is to be found 
also in the sea, although some have been made to assume the forme 
of monsters. But when it came to the weasel’s turn, she standing 
on the shore said to the prince of the sea, “ Why must I throw my- 
self into the sea again? do you not perceive,” pointing to her re- 
flection in the water, “ that I am already there?” The prince, sat- 
isfied with this,-dismissed the weasel. Hence say the Talmudists 
every land animal is to be found in the sea, except the weasel who 
escaped by her cunning. On this account the earth is called 35h, 
as the weasel (1>3m) alone remains peculiar to it! (Buxt. Lex. 
Chald. Talm. et Rab. col. 756). 

We entirely concur in the opinion of M. Biesenthal, that the 
meaning of the next root min is to be weak, sick ; and accordingly 


reject the far-fetched comparison of Gesenius with the Arabic sh 
dulcis et suavis fuit, amavit, from the primary meaning to rub, to 
polish: this he appears to have made with the view of illustrating 
the Pihel =>" which he explains to stroke as the face or beard, and 
hence to flatter! We will extract the entire article from the School 
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Dictionary, as a fair specimen of the philosophical acumen and 
clearness of arrangement which reign throughout the work. 

“ sth inf. nibh fut. apoc. 5471 and 5rq21 1. to be weak, faint, 
powerless. 2. to be sick noancny moh to be diseased in the feet, 
°38 mame nbin I am sick ‘of love. mbin: mp7 a sore evil. 3. to 
be afflicted, disturbed, with >> about any thing. Niph. 1 pers. 
"22 3 pers. 113 part. fem. M22, 7212 1. to become weak, 
exhausted, powerless. m>hm2 7272 a toma difficult to heal. 2. to 
be troubled, disturbed, with bp about any thing. Am. 6:6. Pihel 
mh inf. nibs imp. 59 pl. ibm fut.(?) 1. to make sick. Ps. 77:11. 
2. to impose sickness upon one, with 3 Deut. 29: 21. 3. to weaken 
= soften something ; hence “59 735 mt to soften one’s counte- 
nance (anger), comp. 5732 =o ‘Is. 53: 3. Ezek. 27: 35, and 
BD NDI; ‘9 "2D nbn to soften Jehovah’s face lioaned), to 
seek his grace. Ps. 45: 13; py yy IST 4572p the rich of the 
people shall soften thy countenance. Pu’hal. m°3it pass., to be 
weakened. Is. 14: 10. Hiph. *>nm (Syr. form for s>m7) 1 pers. 
"n2hr 1. to aggravate, as a wound. 2. to contract a disorder = 
make one’s self sick. Hos.'7:5 : on the day of our king B90 bhs 
j7272 mM the princes make themselves sick from the heat of wine. 
Others: the princes empty the skins of wine. v. nn (nn 
Vulg. coeperunt furere a vino, according to the vowels nin.. , on 
3. to be afflicted. Hoph. "727 to be wounded. Hithp. i 
ninins, imp. 5! fut. apoc. in pause bmn 1. to become ta 
2. simulative: to feign one’s self sick. p. 138, 9, 10. 139, 16. 
§ 370, 1) 373, 1. 2. 392 2.” 

Turn we now to Mr. Roy’s exposition of the same verb. “m>n 
1. He was faint, weak, exhausted, etc. ¢ 2. in pain, or great distress ; 
3. was grieved, afflicted, persecuted” (the reader will observe that 
the meanings of the different species are jumbled together without 
distinction and almost without order) ; “4. he supplicated, asked for 
mercy” (we must charitably suppose that the connection between 
this and the previous meanings is so perfectly self-evident to the au- 
thor that he ¢onsiders any explanation unnecessary). Under the 
head “3. m. s. pret. K.” we have “ 1 Sam. 22: 8,” where the word 
occurs only in the participial form. In 2 Chron. 16:1, which is 
referred to as containing the future, the word does not appear in any 
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shape. In Jer. 12: 18, referred to for the Pi’hel, we find only the 
Niph’hal 1573. Next we have “ Piail” (why repeated ?), “ Deut. 
29: 22” (this should be 29: 21), and further down, “ Hiph. 1 K. 22: 
34” (the word is here in Hoph’hal). Proceeding to the next line, 
we find “As a n. m.s. %>i” (in this word are two typographical 
errors: 1M should be pointed with (~), and 5 with (_), thus °>m as 
in Deut. 28:61). Among the affixes to this verbal noun we are 
presented with “ =-her ” (‘* misfortunes never come singly,” and ac- 
cordingly. here also are two mistakes : the vowel preceding ™ is () 
not (— ), and = should contain a Mappik, thus 7) ; and this is fol- 
lowed by the enigmatical expression “ f. s. const.,” whose meaning 
is probably best known to the author. We have next “%ni>m My 
infirmity, weakness, f.s. Ps. 77: 11, for *nm>m , m 3 Rad. drop. 
because of aff. "m compens. by dag.” (in this passage are four mis- 
statements: first, ni bn is not a derivative noun, but is the regular 
inf. constr. Pi’hel of the > verb >; secondly, the author imme- 
diately contradicts himself by asserting that *nibrm is for "n> 
with the third radical dropped on account of the affix "7, whence it 
appears that he now regards it as the pret. Pi’hel with the afforma- 
tive "f of the first pers. sing. which however would be "n*}h not 
‘nmb>n : but in reality the word, as we have already observed, is the 
infin. constr. with the suffix *_ of the first person; consequently 
n is not a suffix, but the hardened form of the third radical ! 
thirdly, the afformative of the first pers. sing. pret. of > verbs is "7 
not °®; fourthly, as to the compensation of the third radical by 
Daghesh in the second—for this is the only letter in the word bear- 
ing this point—we would merely suggest that this is the characteris- 
tic of the Pi’hel species). ‘“ Hence, He declared it to be my in- 
firmity,” etc. (the word here rendered “ he declared” is 37281 Ps. 77: 
11, the first pers. sing. fut. with 1 conv.) Let the reader compare 
this heterogeneous mass of absurdities with the masterly exposition 
of M. Biesenthal, and draw his own conclusions. 

Another of the many instances in which we think the author of 
the School ‘Dictionary to have happily reiinited the parts of a root 
which Gesenius had separated is to be found in the two words "=n 
court and “=m grass ; the former of these is derived by Gesenius 


from the Ambic Has to enclose, surround, and the latter from 
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% to be green, to flourish (viruit). Both words are referred by 


M. Biesenthal to a single obsolete Hebrew root \xm bearing \e 
same meaning with its cognates yx = AXP [P= YP , viz. to divide, 
cut off, hence "Xx grass, that which is cut down, and 9xh front 
court, that which is cut off, separated. We could wish that he had 
proceeded a little further, and had noticed the connection between 
grass and court—a place separated from the public ground by an 
enclosure and hence producing grass; which would have united the 


a OB 


rt 
two Arabic roots a> to hedge about and o> to be green. We 


will here give the article on "Mm, as a favorable specimen of the 
author’s mode of treating the nouns. 

“xr com., constr. 9x7, with suff. jax; pl. ost, with suff. 
‘9x0, and fem. ninXT, constr. NinZh, ‘with suff. sninsh 1. 
court-yard. m7°25r1 “x'tm the inner (priests’) court of the te mple. 
2. hamlet, village ; used also of the moveable tent- villages of the 
nomads. Is. 42: 11. It is used in composition to form many names 
of places, viz. (a) \7&¥~-"7xm a place on the border of the tribe 
of Judah. Num. 34: 4. (b) mp30°n and m9*0 ‘n (Horse- court) in the 
tribe of Simeon. Josh. 19:5. 1 Chron. 4: 81. (c) zi2"2 ‘hand 
32°2 1% (Fountain-court) on the borders of northern Palestine. Num. 
34: 9. (d) S218 °n (Fox-court) in the tribe of Simeon. Neh. 11: 
27. (e) yio°AM Gh (Middle-court) on the border of Hauran. Ezek. 
47: 16. (f) plur. minsm a camping-place of the Israelites. Num. 
11: 35.” 

On turning to the “ Complete Dictionary,” we find “ "xm grass, 
leeks, young grain” {!). One of the three references given is “ Is. 
15: 16 ;” this chapter has but nine verses, and the word appears in 
the sixth. The word “xn the reader will seek for in vain, but in 
lieu thereof he is presented with “=x” (that this cannot be laid 
to the printer’s charge, is shown by the annexed pronunciation “ cha- 
tzar ;” of this another specimen occurs a little further down, where 
we have “njya~3\xn cha-tzar-mo-weth” for m7 ma-weth). “A 
court, or open place, set apart for public business.” “ Ps. 104: 4.” 
{here the word does not occur). 

The attention paid by M. Biesenthal to the development of the 
significations of verbs as affected by the various particles with which 
they are construed will be seen in the following article on 7 - 
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“Fatt fut. MyM apoc. “> 1. to burn, used only of anger ; with 
HN anger, or elliptically (§ 573) as Ps. 18:8: 15 mm he burned 
(es entbrannte ihm) scil. with anger, be 3°23 7 one burned in 
the eyes = as though his eyes glowed ‘with rage ; with 3 against 
one, usually with > of the person and >y of the object, less often 
with “bx. iph. ‘3 pl. anfz Job 1: 6. Part. pl. pyqm3 Is. 41: 11, 
to be angry, with 3 with one. Hiph. =yn7 fut. apoc. “n>1 1. to 
let or cause anger to burn. Job 19: 11. 2. to be ardent, zealous. 
Tiph. fut. 2 pers. “7nM Part. m7 "m9 to enrage one’s self, to con- 
tend, with nx with one. Jer. 12:5. 22: ‘15. Hithp. fut. apoc. "nn 
to enrage, irritate one’s self. Ps. 37: 1.” 

On this word the “ Critical Dictionary” has as follows: “ =9h4 
1. He was irritated, etc.; 2. fretful, etc. ; 3. zealous, etc. Neh. 3: 
20,” (by what rule of preference is the third signification, which is 
that of the Hiph. species, favored with a reference which is refused 
to the two first?) “3. m.s. Pret. K. reg.” (this is an error, as ac- 
cording to the common phraseology adopted by Mr. Roy the verbs 
m5 are irregular). “ F. Exod. 32: 1,” (it occurs in the eleventh 
verse of this chapter, but not in the first,) “ 12” (the only word 
from the root 3m which appears in this verse is, not the future of 
the verb, but the noun 7571). 

The ingenious suggestion of M. Biesenthal with regard to the ob- 
scure word D°}!] sun, is well worthy of notice. This word he sup- 
poses to have arisen by transposition from m5 = M1 to rise, as 
the sun, and cites in support of his opinion the proper noun n373" 
OTT or MIO nM Judg. 2: 9. Josh. 19: 50. 24: 30, and the words 
WI O38 Job 9: 7, which he regards as an instance of paronoma- 
sia. ‘The opinion of Gesenius, however, who considers the primi- 
tive idea to be that of dryness, heat, and the root 5917 an instance 
of the change of 5 into > for "77, is by no means destitute of pro- 
bability ; the commutation of the letters r and s being of frequent 
and universal occurrence, e. g. Germ. war, eisen, hase, Eng. was, 
iron, hare. 

Turning to this root in the “ Dictionary ona New and Improved 
Plan,” we meet with the following: “ O91, in Arab. Lisp” (this 
word is even more than commonly unfortunate : it contains an ini- 
tial instead of a medial Re, a medial instead of an initial Shin, and 
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a final Elif instead of nothing at all ; the word Ll p> can only be 


Sor $7 


the accusative of the noun om action U* Tan or i» >, the ver- 


bal root of which is Ue; “Y “ To animate, enliven, stir up, be ac- 


tive, lively, vigilant” (as neither Golius, Castell, nor Freytag has been 
re 


able to discern any one of these meanings in the word U» , We are 
under the necessity of awarding to Mr. Roy the entire credit of their 
invention). “Asan. m.s. 0°71 (m should have (—), as in Job 9: 
7, which is changed into (~) only when accompanied by a pause- 
accent). 

The few extracts we have made from the letter m will suffice we 
think to justify the opinions we have expressed concerning the mer- 
its of the School Dictionary. At the same time it were much to be 
desired, that its author had carried out more fully his idea of reiini- 
ting when possible those roots which previous lexicographers have 
divided without sufficient reason. Thus the root >x~ , which Gese- 
nius has separated into two parts, the first signifying to be foolish, 
the second to desire, to attempt to go, might we think easily be shown 


to bear a close relation to the Arabic Ns to flee, to hasten, whence 


Ns first, foremost ; from which is naturally derived the idea of 


acting with haste or inconsiderateness, and hence foolishly. The 
hastening or pushing of one’s self forward, so characteristic of youth, 
is closely connected and especially by the grave Orientals with the 
idea of folly, while the deliberateness of movement peculiar to age 
is united in our minds with the notion of wisdom. This union of 
haste and folly is expressed in the forcible German proverbs, “ Der 
Narr ist immer vorn an,” “ Mit dem Narren macht man Bahn.” 
We could also have wished that M. Biesenthal had devoted some 
share of his attention to the comparison of the Hebrew with other 
languages ; for, although his work is designed principally to be a 
student’s manual, we agree with the opinion expressed by Gesenius 
in the preface to his smaller Grammar, that the exhibition of the re- 
lations which a language bears to others is an excellent means of 
keeping alive an interest in the young philologist for the objects of 
his pursuit—an opinion, be it said, which applies with greater pro- 
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priety to lexicography than to grammar. The author could easily 
have materially increased the interest and utility of his work, by giv- 
ing at the end of each article the results of those comparisons in 
which Gesenius may be considered to have attained complete suc- 
cess. This, however, his desire for originality in all likelihood for- 
bade. 

We will now devote a short space to a consideration of the gener- 
al character of the Complete Dictionary, although we fear that the 
reader like ourselves is already heartily disgusted with the subject ; 
for, as the book is a native production, it behooves us once for all to 
make its real character completely known. The first point to which 
the attention is naturally directed on taking into consideration the 
character of a work is its general plan; but as we candidly confess 
our irability to discover in the present instance aught deserving the 
name, we will briefly state what appears to have been the mode of 
its fabrication. The grand idea then of the author it appears was 
this: to copy from the Concordance all the forms of each word that 
occur in the Bible, and arrange them in the order of the alphabet, 
whether beginning with a radical ora servile letter. But this bril- 
liant undertaking has not been crowned with success, as will suffi- 
ciently appear from the numerous deficiencies disclosed by a com- 
parison of the first full page of the Dictionary with the lexicon of 
Gesenius, which we have made in compliance with the author’s own 
proposal. In the first place, we find, agreeably to the alphabetical 
arrangement, the word mazN 2 m. s. pret. Pi’hel of tax, but why 
is no mention made of the first pers. "M328 Jer. 15: 7? again, why 
have we not 38 Num. 17: 20, arid with 5 par. 3 Sam. 17: 1, and 
also MD Ps. 44:7. 55:24, etc.? It is true that these are not 
made separate articles by Gesenius, but they should be so to carry 
out the alphabetical principle of Mr. Roy; the following indepen- 
dent words, however, occur in the Bible and consequently in Gese- 
nius, although in the “‘ Complete Dictionary” they will be sought for 
in vain ; JIN Esth. 9: 5, >3°a8 1 Sam. 9: 1, }O828% Exod. 6:24, 
ax Exod. 9:31. Jer. 2: 14, pray Num. 1: 11. 2: 22, opag 
Gen. 25: 4, 7238 1 Sam. 8: 2, 81-38 Jer. 10:1. Words with 4 
conversive and conjunctive are of constant occurrence in almost ev- 
ery letter of the alphabet. The author states as one of the “ supe- 
rior advantages” of his Dictionary, that it will supply the place of a 
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concordance. He does not however appear to have the remotest 
idea of the real nature of such a work, the peculiar design of which 
is, not to give all the forms in which words occur together with their 
prefixes and suffixes, but to state in what places and in what connec- 
tions they are found. 

And even were the scheme of giving every word in the order of 
the alphabet completely carried into effect, its ridiculous absurdity 
will at once become apparent, when we reflect that were a verb 
conjugated through all the modes, tenses, and persons of all species, 
it would be necessary to insert it in not less than one hundred places, 
not including the prefixed particles. It is true, that no one verb is 
thus extensively employed; but we have examined the verb 775 in 
the Dictionary, and find that it occurs no less than twenty-nine times, 
while Gesenius in his lexicon has given it but a single place. The 
noun ‘}777 is also made to form seven distinct articles. We are thus 
enabled to perceive whence the author derives the boast in his mod- 
est preface of having given “ several thousand more words than 
Hebrew lexicons in general.’’ 

That the author is not familiar with even the characters of the 
Arabic and Syriac, is obvious from the fact that out of every twenty 
words from either of those languages not three are correct. As we 
have already exhibited some specimens of this, we will here confine 
our remarks to the Arabic and Syriac columns in the table of “ Ori- 
ental Alphabets” placed at the beginning. As only one form of 
each letter is given in mutilated alphabets of this sort, which by the 
way are intended not for use but for show, initials only should be 
employed ; yet we meet with four medials (ip, —., wa, isa) 


in the Arabic column, and one ( Sa ) in the Syriac. In arranging 


the Arabic letters opposite the Hebrew, the author has made 5 = 3 
and ,y == 1, the reverse of the truth. The initial $” (named Caf ) 
is properly placed opposite the Heb. > ; while its medial form 


(named Kaf) is made to correspond to 5, the author evidently 
taking it for a different letter of the alphabet! The letter below this 
is Elif (f) instead of Lam (_)): The Arabic ,, (Sin) is placed 


opposite to D, and 43 (Shin) tov. In the Syriac column we have 


a final Yud (<) instead of an initial Nun (.). 
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We will now discuss, as briefly as possible, the claims of the book 
to “ correctness and completeness in its definitions ;” and that neither 
himself or others may accuse or suspect us of doing him the slightest 
injustice, we will speak only of the first verb (33%) which occurs, 
and of the first word (33°) to which the author requests our particu- 
lar attention in this respect. 

“3x 1. He perished, was lest, utterly destroyed ; 2. went astray, 
departed from God ;” (this last signification is completely errone- 
ous: we have indeed 428 mv a lost sheep, but the word 738 is 
never applied to man in the metaphorical sense here attributed to it ;) 
« 3. became vain, empty, desolate, destitute” (the product of the au- 
thor’s brain). Although synonymous and erroneous interpretations 
here as elsewhere have lent their aid to give an appearance of full- 
ness to the definitions, the real uses even of the simple or Kal spe- 
cies are not all given, while those of Pi’hel and Hoph’hal are utterly 
neglected. We will proceed at once to the other parts of the article, 
dwelling on them as slightly as possible. “3. m. s. Pret. K. irreg. 
xp Num. 17: 12.” (not there) “ Ps. 9: 67.” (for 9: 6,7; in the first 
of the two verses it occurs in the Pi’hel with the transitive significa- 
tion to destroy), “ Deut. 32:28.” (the word is here not a preterite 
but a participle) “ Hiph. Num. 24: 9.” (not there) “aff. = She” 
(it should be = _ ). “ Arab. Ast To perish, die. Kimki.” (the 
amount of ignorance and presumption compressed within this small 
space is truly astonishing: the middle letter of the Arabic root 
should be an initial not a final Be, thus (sf ; the meaning attributed 
to it is the direct reverse of the true one, which is to last long, to 
endure, and in support of it we are referred to Kimki! The fact is 
Kimchi never wrote an Arabic lexicon, and the Sepher Hashshora- 


shim makes no mention of the word ish * 99992" Targ. Onk. 
on Deut. 33:18.” (incorrect). “ Asan. f. s. 33% A lost person” 
(untrue: the word is applied to things only) “ destruction, perdition, 
the invisible state, the bottomless pit” (all false). ‘* Exod. 22: 9.” 
(not there: it should be 22: 8.) “ Deut. 22:5.” (not there : it should 
be 22:3.) “ Prov. 22: 20.” (not in the chapter). “ 7} Chald.” (false : 
the termination 74 is purely Hebrew, and occurs in a multitude of 
nouns, €. g. FINSD, PADI, 777M, etc. ; again, as the author sup- 
poses it to be Chaldee, why does he refer for it to “ Job 28: 22.” Is 
Job written in Chaldee !) 
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“31.” We pass over the string of synonymes in No. 1, and 
proceed to “2. he taught, punished, Jud. 8: 16.” (the word is here 
in Hiph*hil, and-signifies merely to cause to know, to teach) ; “ 3. re. 
vealed, made known, Gen. 45: 1.” (the word is here in the Hithp. with 
the reflexive meaning he made himself known) ; “ 4. was discovered, 
1Sam. 22: 6.” (the word is in Niph. the passive of the simple form 
Kal); “6. he directed, pointed out, Exod. 18: 20.” (it is here in 
Hiph. and with the same meaning as in No. 2.) “'7. constituted, etc. 
1 Sam. 21:2.” (not there) ; “ 9. regarded, etc. 1 Sam. 2: 1. 2: 10.” 
(not to be found in either place) ; ** 10. was convinced, etc. ; 11. he 
produced, etc. ; 12. distinguished,” etc. (in all the passages referred 
to in support of these senses, the verb retains its primary meaning, 
to know ; except in “ Deut. 1: 29,” where it does not appear!) ; 
“ 13. acknowledged, etc.; 14. feared,” etc. (the same may be ob- 
served of the significations here given; for the last we are referred 
to 1 Sam. 2: 12, where it means simply to know scil. the Lord, as 
correctly rendered in the English version) “ 3. m. s. Pret. K. irreg. 
"> Ps. 1: 6.” (we here find a participle, but no preterite) “ Prov. 
27: 23.” (a future and an infinitive, but no preterite) “* Dan. 6: 10.” 
(not there: besides the whole chapter is in Chaldee!) “ F. 1 Sam. 
20: 30.” (we find here °"m 91 which as the merest tyro might per- 
ceive, is a preterite and not a future) “ Deut. 8: 5.” (sm 23°!) “ Job 
20: 20.” (2°15 the root itself!!). “afl m, 3f.s. m 2. m. s.” (why 
not also m 2. f. s. Jer. 50: 24.?) “421. c. p.” (the Daghesh should 
be erased) “tm 2. m. p.” (a Daghesh should be inserted in n; 
why have we not also =m Gen. 31: 6.?) “= _ her” (it should be 7). 
“ Niph. 1 Sam. 22: 6. F. v. 31.” (the chapter has but twenty-three 
verses). “ Piail. 1 Sam. 21: 2.” (not there). “Whence x12 7o 
imagine, invent, devise, think” (the only point of resemblance be- 
tween this and the root 93° to know, that we can discover, is that 
both contain a 5!) 


These are the results of an impartial examination of the two 
books whose titles stand at the head of these pages. We think 
we have fully redeemed our promise of showing a warrant for 
the opinions of their respective merits stated in the outset: viz. 
that the School Dictionary may be regarded as a valuable ac- 
cession to the stores of Hebrew lexicography, while the Com- 
plete Hebrew and English Dictionary is wholly unworthy of 
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the claims which it has set up to respect and patronage. Let 
the reader call to mind, that in speaking of this latter perform- 
ance (it is unworthy the name of a work), we have confined 
ourselves to the parts corresponding to the few examples ad- 
duced from a single letter of the alphabet in speaking of the 
School Dictionary, together, with the first verb, and the first 
word for which its author challenges our especial admiration ; 
and he will find no difficulty in believing us when we affirm, 
that to enumerate all the misstatements and blunders in this 
volume of 700 pages, would require a book of twice its size, to 
say nothing of the general mode of execution, which betrays a 
total want of conception of the very nature of lexicography. 
We owe it to ourselves to state, that neither would we have 
spent our time or taxed the patience of the reader in wading 
through such a rudis indigestaque moles of error and absurdity, 
did we not feel that the interests of literature and the reputa- 
tion of the country imperatively demanded it at our hands. 








ARTICLE VIl. 
Criticaut Norwrices. 


1.—An Inquiry respecting the Self-determining Power of the Will ; 
or Contingent Volition. By Jeremiah Day, President of Yale 
College. , New Haven : Herrick & Noyes. 1838. pp. 200. 


The question of the self-determining power of the will is inti- 
mately connected with many of the theological discussions of the 
present day. “ Yet there are reasons for believing that it is not, 
in all points of view, generally and clearly understood.” There is 
certainly great confusion of views often manifested in the prevailing 
popular debates and discussions embracing this question. We hail, 
therefore, with pleasure, the publication of this volume by President 

y. We have only had time to bestow upon it a cursory examina- 
tion. For this however, we feel richly rewarded, and have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing the work every way worthy of the character of 
its respected author; whose habits of thinking, as well as his con- 
ciliatory spirit, peculiarly qualify him for a satisfactory and useful 
discussion of so difficult a subject, and concerning which there has, of 
late, been so much excitement among theologians of different schools. 
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This volume has so recently come to hand, that we have neither 
time nor room to give a full review of it in the present No. of the 
Repository. This it is our purpose to do ina future No. After a 
few pages of introductory observations, the running titles of the seve- 
ral sections of the book are the following, viz. powers of the mind, 
self-determination, influence of motives, liberty and necessity, ability 
and inability, consciousness and accountability, common sense, me- 
chanical and physical agency, moral government of God, activity and 
dependence, fatalism and pantheism, testimony of Scripture. \t is for 
the sake of securing a due appreciation of the last named source of 
evidence, on a subject so momentous, that our author has felt him- 
self called upon to settle the several principles involved in the pre- 
ceding topics of discussion. On this point his own remarks are as 
follows. 

*“* Here we are met with an assumption which precludes a refer- 
ence to the decision of Scripture. It is claimed, that reason and 
consciousness, and common sense, have already decided the point ; 
and that God cannot contradict, in his word, what he has distinctly 
made known to us by the faculties which he himself has implanted 
in the soul. Whatever passages, therefore, which seem to favor a 
particular doctrine, may be found in the Scriptures ; they are to be 
So interpreted, as not to signify any thing which reason pronounces 
to be absurd. We are called upon, then, to inquire, whether the 
position, that nothing but the will itself has any influence in deter- 
mining what its acts shall be, is so intuitively or demonstrably cer- 
tain, as to preclude all possibility of finding the contrary declared in 
the word of God. So long as this position is adhered to, it is in vain 
to think of appealing to the authority of the Scriptures, on the ques- 
tion respecting a self-determining power of the will. ‘They will, of 
course, be so explained as to express a meaning in conformity with 
the principles assumed. This is my apology for making an appli- 
cation of dry metaphysics to a subject so nearly connected with one 
of the most important departments of scriptural theology.” (p. 13.) 
Again he remarks, “ I do not propose to establish certain theological 
points, by metaphysical reasoning, and then call in the aid of reve- 
lation merely to confirm the results of philosophical discussion. | 
would only aim at removing some of the objections which may lie 
in the way of a ready admission of the testimony of Scripture on the 
subject under consideration.” (p. 14.) 

Dry metaphysics, however, when applied with the caution and 
discrimination of Pres. Day, become attractive and entertaining, as 
well as instructive, to minds which are sufficiently disciplined to fol- 
low'a continuous train of reasoning to its results. They are dry and 
uninteresting only to such as lack the patience of investigation and 
the power of discrimination which are necessary to conduct the 
mind to satisfactory conclusions on such subjects. Such only, we 
venture to predict, will complain of “ Day on the Will,” as tedious 
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and uninstructive. For though it is admitted that metaphysical rea- 
sonings are insufficient to discover to us the foundations of religious 
truth, without the aid of divine revelation, yet positions have been 
assumed claiming the support of metaphysics, from which those who 
maintain them can only be dislodged by the weapons of their own 
warfare. It is with reference to such positions, sustained by false 
reasoning, that our author has entered the lists as a metaphysician. 
His opposing positions appear to us to have been taken with great 
precision and accuracy, and his reasonings to be conclusive. 

President Edwards, in his Treatise on the Will, gave a masterly 

exposition of the principal forms in which the doctrine of a self-de- 
termining power may be met and refuted. ‘ But for some reason 
or other,” as our author remarks, “ his view of contingeni self-deter- 
mination appears to have attracted less attention of late, than that 
particular mode of statement which he resolves into an infinite series 
of volitions. The doctrine of his opponents was this, That the free 
acts of the will are not determined to be as they are, by any influence 
from without the will itself. ‘This was considered by him as involving 
the alternative, that every volition is determined either by a preceding 
volition, or by nothing at all. ‘The latter is contingent self-determina- 
tion. This appeared to him so obviously absurd, as not to call fora 
logical statement, expanded into the form of a regularly constructed 
demonstration. ‘To the other branch of the alternative, he has done 
such ample justice, that the question concerning it may be considered 
as definitively settled. ‘This may be one reason why the advocates of 
a self-determining power in the will, adhere so tenaciously to that 
form of the doctrine which implies contingence, as being the only 
ground left, on which they can hope to maintain their position.” 

[t is to the refutation of those who, on this ground, have evaded 
the conclusions of Pres. Edwards’s reasoning, that Pres. Day has di- 
rected the powers of his well disciplined mind; and his success, 
we think, is entirely triumphant. He has demonstrated that, “ if 
nothing from without the will of the agent can have any influence in 
determining what his volitions shall be, then it must be beyond the 
power of the Father of our spirits to give direction to the acts of the 
will, without interfering with the prerogative of accountable agency. 
Omnipotence itself cannot work contradictions. When that inex- 
plicable power, the human will, has once been set a going, it must, 
according to the doctrine of some, be suffered to run on for ever, 
throwing off its volitions by contingent efficiency, uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable, by any thing from without itself.” 

One happy result that we anticipate from the publication of this 
volume is, that it will lead theological combatants to see how much 
of their differences arises from the use of ambiguous language. The 
precision of the author in his definitions of terms, and the candor and 
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fairness with which he treats his opponents, are examples worthy of 
imitation ; and his discussion of the topics embraced in this volume, 
we think, cannot fail to exert a correcting, an enlightening, and a 
healing influence, wherever it shall be attentively read and candidly 
weighed. 


2.—The Sin against the Holy Ghost, explained agreeably to the 
Holy Scriptures. By Lewis Mayer, D. D. Late Professor in 
the Theol. Sem. of the Germ. Ref. Church in the United States. 
Baltimore: Lucas & Beaver, 1838. pp. 42. 


This is an Essay of uncommon merit, and furnishes interesting 
evidence that the learned author, having retired from his professor- 
ship in the Theol. Sem. of the Germ. Ref. Church, is still turning his 
biblical studies to an important practical account. A right under- 
standing of the nature and characteristics of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, is one of the most difficult and perplexing points of practical 
theology. It is a point, too, on which the unlearned and unstable 
have wrested the Scriptures more than on most others. Dr. Mayer’s 
discussion is wholly biblical, and his views are presented with great 
clearness and precision. He discriminates between the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, described Matt. 12: 31,32. Mark 3: 28—30. Luke 
12: 10, and another unpardonable sin of which mention is made in 
the first epistle of John and in Heb. 6: 6 and 10: 26—29, with which 
the sin against the Holy Ghost has often been confounded. He dis 
sents from those interpreters who place the commission of this sin 
only in defamatory words, and proves conclusively that it was not 
committed by the scribes and pharisees, when they reviled Jesus, 
saying “ He hath Beélzebub, and by the prince of the devils casteth 
he out devils.” His position is, that “ The blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost was the malicious reviling of the testimony which the 
Holy Ghost bare to the divine mission of Jesus and the truth of 
Christianity, in his miraculous operations in the church, after he 
was come in Christ’s stead.” ‘This sin he regards not as “a single 
transient act or deed of excessive enormity, but a permanent dispo- 
sition of mind and manner of acting, which terminates only with the 
end of life; by which the person who so demeaned himself set at 
naught all the evidence of the truth of Christianity, even the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, with all the light and comfort which accom- 
panied it, and consequently shut himself out from faith and repent- 
ance.” It is unpardonable, “ because it wholly excludes all faith in 
Christ, and consequently all repentance and conversion to God.” 

This view of the subject is not new. It is substantially that of 
Whitby ; but it is more fully sustained in this Essay, by an ample 
induction of Scripture proof, than we have seen it elsewhere. We 
rejoice, therefore, in its publication in a form in which it may be ex- 
tensively read. 
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3.—Discourse in Commemoration of the Glorious Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century, delivered before the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania. By S. S. Schmucker, D. D. 
Professor of Theology in the Theol. Sem. Gettysburg, Pa. 
New York: Gould & Newman, 1838. pp. 131. 12mo. 


This Discourse was prepared by appointment of the synod before 
which it was delivered, and in compliance with a resolution of that 
body recommending that a discourse on the Reformation be annually 
delivered by each member of the synod before the people of his 
charge, and that one such discourse be annually delivered before the 
synod. It is worthy of the form in which it is now given to the 
public, in a neat and convenient volume, afid well sustains the repu- 
tation of the author as a judicious and good writer. 

After a brief statement of the “ spiritual tyranny under which the 
whole civilized world was groaning” at the commencement of the 
Reformation, and “a few considerations to show that the period for this 
event was wisely chosen by the Head of the Church,” the discourse 
announces and discusses the following as among the distinguishing 
features of the Reformation :—i. It gave us free access to the uncor- 
rupted fountain of truth and duty, God’s holy word, as our only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice.—II. It has delivered the church 
from a multitude of doctrinal and practical corruptions.—III. Has 
given us liberty of conscience and freedom from religious persecu- 
tion—IV. Has delivered the civil government of the countries which 
embraced it from papal tyranny, and has given a new impulse to 
civil liberty, which has been felt in every kingdom of Europe.” 

Under the last head our author presents, and sustains by authentic 
documents and history, the following established principles of popery, 
which have led to her encroachments on civil liberty in other coun- 
tries, and must also do so in our own country if she should be per- 
mitted to prevail_—‘* 1. The popes actually do claim, at this day, 
jurisdiction over the highest civil governments in the world.—2. They 
undertake to depose civil rulers, and to absolve.the people from their 
allegiance to their own civil governments, even if they had formally 
pledged that allegiance by an oath.—3. Romish ecclesiastics, priests, 
monks, and nuns, claim exemption from the civil jurisdiction of the 
governments under which they live-—4. Their priests, etc. are under 
such oaths to the pope and his kingdom, as render them necessarily 
unfaithful to the civil liberties of any country.” 

The positions of Dr. S. are bold and uncompromising; but they 
are well supported, and his argument throughout is conducted in a 
spirit of pan and kindness, which, unhappily, has not sufficiently 
characterized some recent American publications on the Catholic 
controversy. We are glad to see that the subject of the Reformation, 
and of the blessings, both civil and religious, which have resulted 
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from that great event, has become so prominent an object of atten- 
tion in the Lutheran church. ‘Their example is worthy the emula- 
tion of other denominations of Christians. 


4.—A New Tribute to the Memory of James Brainerd Taylor.— 
New York: John 8. Taylor, 1838. pp. 440. 


The subject of this tribute was one of the most interesting and 
useful young men who have adorned the church of Christ in any age 
or country. He was called to his reward in a better world in the 
spring of 1829, and in the spring time of his life and promise. He 
died at the age of twenty-eight, having, but a few months previous, 
completed his education ,as a candidate for the christian ministry, 
and received license to preach the gospel. But the hand of God 
was upon him. ‘The malady which terminated his life, arrested him 
at the very commencement of his labors in the office which he had 
long sought with the most lively and glowing hope of usefulness to 
his fellow men. Yet it cannot be said of him, that he obtained the 
prize without running the race. During the whole progress of his 
preparation for the higher sphere of usefulness and duty to which 
he aspired, he was intent upon doing good in all the cireles in which 
he moved. His life, though brief and principally expended in pre- 
paration for a class of labors which he was never permitted to per- 
form, was nevertheless most usefully employed, and the memory of 
it remains, as a burning and a shining light, to extend and perpetu- 
ate its influences upon the cause to which it was solemnly and re- 
ligiously devoted. 

The “ Memoir of James Brainerd Taylor” commenced by the 
late Dr. Rice of Virginia and completed by his brother, Rev. B. H. 
Rice, D. D. of Princeton, N. J., has been several years before the 
public, has passed through several editions and been extensively 
read. The design of the compilers of the Memoir was to exhibit his 
religious character and example to candidates for the christian min- 
istry, as models for their imitation. Of its adaptation to such a de- 
sign too much cannot be said in its praise. It is worthy of the es- 
timation in which it is held, and of the extensive circulation it has 
acquired. The * New Tribute” to his memory embraces a larger 
design, and exhibits many “ additional breathings” of the pure spirit 
of young Taylor, recorded by his own pen, and more minute de- 
scriptions illustrative of his character,—* and the particulars that en- 
tered into combination to form that character ; together with a more 
graphic account of the last scenes of his brief and holy and happy 
life.” ‘The author is anonymous ; but his intimate acquaintance with 
the subject of his sketches, and the ardor with which he enters into 
the spirit of it, betray the kindness and affeetion of a brother, and 
give additional interest tothe work. It contains also materials which 
were not adapted to the specific design of the “‘ Memoir,” and is en- 
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riched by extracts from an additional Number of Mr. Taylor’s Diary, 
(which has been found,) of greater interest than any before publish- 
ed. Wecommend it to our readers, as well worthy the patronage 
which we trust it will receive. , 


5.— Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of South Africa. 
By Andrew Steedman. In two Volumes. London: 1835. 
pp- 330, 358. 


These volumes contain a great variety of information acquired by 
the author in the course of a ten years’ residence at Cape Town. 
During that time he traversed most of the interior of Southern Afri- 
ca, principally, as he informs us, “ for amusement and information,” 
and obtained an extensive collection of its productions in natural 
history. Among these were several new and undescribed ani- 
mals. The incidents and adventures which occurred under his 
own observation were carefully preserved in a journal and compose 
the thread of his narrative, which is, at once, credible, entertaining 
and instructive. His accounts of the benefits resulting from the la- 
bors of the Wesleyan missionaries among the Caffres are gratifying 
and encouraging to the friends of missions, and the moral influence 
of the work, no less than the variety and value of its information, is 
such as to commend it to a favorable reception. Several of the 
scenes of the narrative are illustrated by lithographic and wood en- 
gravings, beautifully executed, and the whole is accompanied with a 
map of southern Aftica, supplying the most recent geographical in- 
formation of that country. We are happy to learn that these vol- 
umes have been recently introduced into the American market, and 
may be purchased of J. S.'Taylor of New York, and other book- 
sellers. 


6.—A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, containing the 
Accentuation, the Grammatical Inflections, the irregular words 
referred to their themes, the parallel terms from the other 
Gothic languages, the meaning of the Anglo-Saxon in English 
and Latin, and copious English and Latin Indexes, serving 
as a Dictionary of English and Anglo-Saxon, as well as of 
Latin and English, with along Preface,a Map of Languages, 
and the essentials of the Grammar. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, 
D. P., B. D., F. R. S., etc. etc. London: 1837. pp. 900. 


In our Number for October, 1837, we gave a brief statement of 
existing efforts in England to promote the study of the Anglo-Saxon 
language. Among the names to which we alluded was that of Mr. 
Bosworth. ‘This gentleman, now British chaplain at Rotterdam, has 
long been known as an indefatigable student. He published many 
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years ago “ Elements of the Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” and subse. 
quently an Abridgement of the same. He is also the author of the 
“ Origin of the Dutch, with a sketch of their Language and Litera. 
ture,” “ The Origin of the Danish, and an Abstract of Scandinavian 
Literature,” and “ The Origin of the Germanic and Scandinavian 
Languages and Nations.” The work whose title is prefixed to this 
notice occupied the author’s attention more than seven years, four 
of which it was in the press. The dictionary is beautifully printed 
with three parallel columns on apage. With the view of illustrating 
the Anglo-Saxon, nearly all the radical words, and a few important 
compounds are followed by the parallel terms from the cognate dia- 
lects. ‘To show more clearly the analogy of cognate languages, Mr. 
B. has attempted to arrange the parallel terms in the most natural 
order. The Low German is generally placed first, because it is 
now spoken by the people who occupy the territory formerly peo- 
pled by the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons. The Dutch and Frie- 
sic words follow, because they are of the same low German branch. 
Then succeed the German, the Alemannic, the Francic, the Moeso- 
Gothic, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, and Old Danish or 
Norse. The derivation immediately follows the synonymes, though 
on this debateable ground constant care has been taken to refrain 
from doing too little rather than to do too much. Then the signifi- 
cation is given in English, while the principal significations in Latin 
are added. The radical meaning is placed first, then its various 
significations are numbered and arranged in that order which ap- 
peared most consonant with the association of ideas ; each meaning, 
where practicable, is confirmed by a reference to the authors who 
most use the word. Next follow the idiomatical expressions. By 
the English and Latin Indexes of about 150 pages, the Saxon of the 
greater part of the English and Latin terms may be found, the de- 
rivation and original meaning of most English words ascertained, 
and a comparison instituted with their radical cognates in the other 
Gothic languages. The Roman character has been employed in 
rinting the Anglo-Saxon words with the exception of two peculiar 
aie answering to the English ¢A in thing and in thin. As the au- 
thors are always quoted, the age and purity of a word can be seen 
at once. Accents are now adopted, as they were evidently used by 
the Anglo-Saxons, to distinguish long from short vowels. They are 
amas pa however, only on the word and its variations standing at the 
ead of each article. Prefixed to the dictionary is an elaborate and 
very learned preface of more than 200 pages. The points discuss- 
ed are the connection of the Japhetic languages with the Sanscrit, 
the German and Scandinavian; the Anglo-Saxons; the Anglo-Sax- 
on dialects ; the ancient and modern Friesic compared with the An- 
lo-Saxon by the Rev. J. H. Halbertsma, a native Friesian ; the Old 
ons; the Netherlands or Holland; the Goths and the Moeso- 
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Gothic ; the Alemanni or Suabians; the Francs ; the High German 
with its various dialects ; Scandinavian literature, including a sketch 
of the languages of Iceland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden ; the 
affinity of Germanic languages ; etymology, with the manner of 
forming words, and an outline of the German system, and the Es- 
sentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar with an outline of the systems of 
rofessors Rask and Grimm. ‘The author remarks with great can- 
dor, that “ the Essentials are given as the result of a long and close 
investigation of the language in the preparation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, and a continued appeal to the grammar of a lamented 
friend, the late professor Rask, and to the learned Deutsche Gram- 
matik of Prof. Grimm of Gottingen. It will be seen, that, as infor- 
mation has increased, there has been a gradual approximation, in 
mmatical forms and accents, to the views of Profs. Rask and 
rimm.” 

We are truly glad in the prospect of a good Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary. We have, in twoor three of our large libraries, solitary cop- 
ies of Hickes and of Lye,—ponderous and dusty tomes whose exter- 
nal form is an emblem of what reigns within. Wecan never hope for 
a revival of Anglo-Saxon studies in this country without better ele- 
mentary books than we have had. The volume of Dr. Bosworth 
will supply the want in lexicography. A small volume published in 
1834, by Mr. Benjamin Thorpe, the translator of Rask’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, will serve as an excellent Chrestomathy. It is entitled 
“ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica: a selection in prose and verse from 
Anglo-Saxon authors of various ages; with a Glossary, designed 
chiefly as a first book for students.” Rask’s Grammar, the Ane! 
lecta, and the Dictionary (without the preface) may be obtained in 
this country for about fourteen dollars. It is no honor to us that 
the main root of our language remains so little explored by us. 
Each of our colleges should have a professor of Anglo-Saxon, or 
perhaps of English with special reference to its noblest source. One 
institution, the University of Virginia, has set a good example in 
establishing an Anglo-Saxon professorship. We are no anti-Latin- 
ists or antt-Gallicists, yet we long for the time when old Beowulf, 
and /Elfric, and Alfred shall be duly honored ; when we shall culti- 
vate the fresh, generous, and robust speech, from whose stores 
Shakspeare derived his immortal words. Such studies will open to 
us unexpected fountains of joy and profit. We shall get a new in- 
sight into German, Dutch, Danish, Icelandic. We shall feel a warmer 
sympathy for all the brave nations of the north, once bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. More than all, we shall have what 
cannot otherwise be gained, a fundamental acquaintance with our 
existing vernacular tongue. 
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7.—Letters from the West Indies. Andover and New York: 
Gould & Newman, 1838. 


We had the privilege of perusing this work in manuscript. lis 
author, Mr. S. Hovey, formerly a tutor in Yale College, and for a 
number of years subsequently professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in Williams and Khoo colleges, resided for a consid- 
erable portion of the years 1885—6—7 in the West Indies. His 
observations are, however, confined to the Danish island St. Croix, 
and to the British islands Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica. His 
main object is, to present a general development of the condition 
of slavery in the West Indies before emancipation took place; a 
brief description of the two systems which have been adopted at 
different islands, viz. immediate emancipation, and what has been 
termed the apprenticeship system ; together with the difficulties, and 
the degrees of success, which have severally attended them in prac- 
tice. Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica are among the largest 
islands which the English possess, and they have ever maintained a 
high rank in the West Indies. ‘Two of them are seats of episcopal 
sees, and each has a government of its own. Antigua is one of the 
two which prtiinlaned bnabeitints emancipation, and is a favorable 
place for a trial of that form of abolition. At Barbadoes, the ap- 
prenticeship system was adopted, and is generally allowed to have 
succeeded better than anywhere else. ‘The same system was also 
adopted in Jamaica ; but it has met there with the greatest opposi- 
tion and discouragement ; so that at Barbadoes and Jamaica we find 
the two extremes in the working of this plan. It is universally ad- 
mitted that these three islands afford collectively a fair representa- 
tion of the two systems, both in theory and practice ; and that con- 
clusions, justly drawn from these examples, may be considered of 
universal application in the West Indies. 

The author, in our opinion, shows an unusual degree of candor, 
‘udgment, discriminating observation, and industry, in the details 
which he has spread out before us in these pages. ‘The spirit in 
which the Letters are written is eminently kind and conciliatory. 
All classes of our countrymen, we presume, whatever may be their 
opinions of slavery in the United States, will be glad to possess them- 
selves of the facts and views presented in the work of Professor 
Hovey. If slavery is ever to be abolished in this country, as it un- 
doubtedly will be, and in some of the States at no distant day, such 
information as is here embodied will be of great value, exhibiting the 
results of one of the most important experiments ever undertaken by 
man. 


8.— The Works of Charles Lamb. 2vols. New York : Harpers, 1838. 


We have read these volumes with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and sadness. Lamb is one of the few original characters who has 
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appeared in modern times. His intimate friends shrink from the 
task of delineating what mocks the powers of the most delicate and 
discriminating pencil. Beneath all his gaiety, notwithstanding all 
his lightness of heart, and his inveterate punning: propensities, there 
was a tender melancholy, a longing for something higher and better, 
a dread of futurity, an instinctive grasp on present and surrounding 
objects, which invests his course with the deepest interest. After 
our best endeavors, we feel that we do not understand him fully ; 
and where we do, we find it very difficult to embody our conceptions 
in words. Lamb was not a great poet. But as an essayist, terse, 
pungent, witty, ironical, full-souled, playful, and old English, we 
hardly know his equal. His language is after the ancient, glorious 
models of Thomas Browne, and Fuller and Burton. 

Sorrowful is it, that such a gentle spirit should have been given to 
his cups, should have so degraded himself beneath the beasts which 
perish. The apology which Mr. Talfourd tries to set up for this 
habit in his friend is lame and awkward enough. We must also 
protest with equal decision against some of the language employed 
by Lamb, his correspondents, and his biographer. Profane epi- 
thets ought to be excluded from all decent books. Trifling words 
on the most awful subjects, no man has a right to employ. Witti- 
cisms in respect to the existence and agency of the great enemy of 
God and man are equally abhorrent to taste and religious feeling. 
What if it would spoil a good joke or a taking story, if Lamb’s wri- 
tings were divested of these obnoxious epithets ? We are not to tam- 
per with morality and religion for the sake of a pun. With all that 
is contained in these volumes relative to the theatre we have, of 
course, no sympathy. A selection of Lamb’s Letters and Essays 
might be made to which no friend of good order would object, and 
which would display noble powers of thought and of description. 


As it is, the work is attractive, and we are not surprised at its popu- 
larity. 


cs in ih ARRAS NT 


9.— The Limitation of Human Responsibility. By Francis Way- 
land, President of Brown University. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, 1838. pp. 188. 


The subjects discussed in this volume are the nature of human 
responsibility, individual responsibility, persecution on account of 
religious opinions, propagation of truth, voluntary associations, eccle- 
siastical associations, and the slavery question. Human responsi- 
bility is not concerned, according to Dr. Wayland, beyond the limit 
of our ability, nor does it require a kind of ability which has not been 
committed to us. Our responsibility is limited by the respect which 
we owe to the rights of our fellow men, and frequently by the inno- 
cent obligations which we have previously contracted. We are not 
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responsible for the performance of an action, when it cannot be per- 
formed without using our power for other purposes than those for 
which it was committed to us. Our responsibility ceases, when a 
particular good cannot be accomplished without the presentation of 
wrong motives to another; and when the performance of one duty, 
may be limited by the more urgent claims of another duty of the 
same character. ‘The author then applies these principles to perse- 
cution on account of opinions, to the propagation of truth, to volunta- 
ry and ecclesiastical associations and to slavery. In respect to vol- 
untary associations, he thinks that the following limitations should 
be observed. The object for which men should associate should be 
capable of so exact and palpable definition, that it may be always 
clearly distinguished from every other that might from time to time 
be amalgamated with it. ‘The mode of operation should be accurate- 
ly set forth. The object itself and the mode of promoting it should 
be entirely innocent. In the section on ecclesiastical associations, 
Dr. Wayland explains the principles on which christian churches are 
formed, particularly those of the Independents, asserts that these lat- 
ter are incapable of representation, and points out some dangers in- 
to which they are liable to fall. The author remarks upon some of 
the aspects of slavery in the slave States, in the District of Colum- 
bia, and in Texas, and upon the duties and rights of the North and 
South. We have not room in this place to examine any of the opin- 
ions advanced by Dr. Wayland. 


10.—The Works of William Cowper. By Robert Southey. 15 vols. 
Foolscap, 8vo. London: 1835—7. 


The Works of William Cowper, edited by the Rev. T. S. Grim- 
shawe. 12 vols. Foolscap, 8vo. London: 1835—7. 


Shortly after the death of Cowper, his Life and Correspondence 
by Hayley appeared. Though extremely interesting as the work 
unquestionably was, yet Hayley saw fit to suppress and mutilate 
much of his materials. The poet’s Memoir of Himself was brought 
to light in 1816. The Private Correspondence of Cowper, with Mr. 
Newton and others, was published by Cowper’s relative, Dr. John 
Johnson, in 1824. In 1825, a small volume,with the title of “* Poems, 
the early Productions of W. Cowper, with Anecdotes of the Poet, 
collected from Letters of Lady Hesketh,” appeared. It contained 
the relics which had been for many years in the possession of his 
cousin Theodora Cowper. Subsequently was issued Mr. Thomas 
Taylor’s Life of Cowper. This, however, did not add much to the 
original biography. 

Instead of a complete edition of the works of Cowper, which has 
been for a long time a desideratum, we have now two rival incom- 
plete editions. Mr. Grimshawe, the biographer of Legh Richmond, 
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is a connection of Dr. John Johnson, and had the exclusive privilege 
of publishing unmutilated the Private Correspondence edited by that 
gentleman. On the other hand, Dr. Southey has collected from 
many sources a variety of new documents and traditionary informa- 
tion. Dr. Southey’s Life of Cowper, which occupies the first two 
volumes and nearly the whole of the third, we have just read. With 
many excellencies it has one striking defect. The biographer in- 
dulges in long digressions on the characters of Lloyd, Thornton, 
Colman, Churchill, and others, with whom Cowper had but an ex- 
tremely slight connection. There are, also, other wearisome and 
altogether unnecessary interruptions. Such men as Colman had no 
communion of soul with Cowper. Then why burden his narrative 
with their story ? The engravings, pictures of scenery, ete. which 
are numerous, are generally done with that skill and taste for which 
the London artists are so renowned. Mr. Grimshawe’s edition is 
also enriched with superb engravings. The picture of Cowper’s 
mother, in this edition, is almost worth the entire cost of the set. 
The great controversy respecting the causes of Cowper’s derange- 
ment seems as far from being settled as ever. One class of biogra- 
phers and critics throw their arrows at old Mr. Newton and through 
him at the “ evangelical school ;” while theic opponents seek to 
vindicate Newton and his religion from having any thing to do with 
the madness in question. In our opinion religion is wholly guiltless, 
and Mr. Newton nearly so. ‘Taking the evidence of some of the 
letters which passed between Newton and Cowper, we cannot but 
feel that the venerable pastor was not always judicious. His influ- 
ence on the delicate sensibilities of the poet was generally soothing 
and salutary ; but sometimes he required too much of the shrinking 
feelings of his companion. 
In his preface to the fifteenth volume, Dr. Southey informs us that 
he is preparing to bring out three supplementary volumes, (which 
will be sold separately), to contain the memoirs and correspondence 


of Cowper’s principal friends and relations, such as Lady Hesketh, 
Lady Austin, the Unwins, etc. 


11.—Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities. 
By John Gorham Palfrey D. D. Professor of Biblical Lite- 
rature in the University of Cambridge. Vol. I. The four last 
Books of the Pentateuch. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1838. 8vo. pp. 511. 


We have read but a small part of these Lectures. Our principal 
object in this notice is to mention some of the subjects discussed, 
The first lecture considers the antiquity and history of the Hebrew 
language. Some remarks are also made on grammars and lexicons 
and on the cognate dialects. In the second lecture the author comes 
to the conclusion that the several books of the Old Testament, like 
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those of the New, are to be judged on their several and independent 
grounds of evidence ; and that the mere circumstance of being ex- 
cluded from the canon, and stigmatized by the title of Apocry yphal, 

should not prevent other books from having their claims considered. 

The third lecture is employed on the history ‘of the text of the O. T .y the 

Samaritan Pentateuch, the Alexandrine-version, etc. ‘The authenticity 
of the books of Moses is discussed in the fourth. Itis remarked, that 
the external evidence, though not to be so confidently urged as it has 
sometimes been, is in favor of the commonly received opinion, while 
the internal favorable evidence is of a very weighty kind and of a 
large amount. ‘The purpose of the Mosaic revelation is considered 
in the following lecture ; various arguments, objections, and difficul- 
ties are discussed. ‘The subject of the sixth lecture is the miracles 
of Moses performed in Egypt, and the exodus of the people from 
that country. In the seventh lecture various topics come under re- 
view. ‘The manna and the quails are both alike considered as natu- 
ral productions. The miracle consisted in the seasonable provision 
of such quantities of them on this occasion. The constitution of the 
Hebrew State, the Jewish magistracy in Egypt and in the wilderness, 
and the giving of the law at Sinai, are next remarked upon. In the 
ninth lecture we have a discussion on the Sabbath. Dr. Palfrey re- 
marks, that the manner of its celebration was simply cessation from 
labor. He supposes that the Sabbath was a Jewish institution merely. 

In relation to the text which occurs at the beginning of Genesis, he 

remarks: ‘“ When we have advanced to the ‘Treading of that book, I 
shall be better understood when I say, that, supposing the latter half 
of the second verse, and the third verse, to be genuine, it is by no 
means clear that any institution whatever was here intended to be 
spoken of by the writer.” The passage in Exod. 20: 11, “ For in six 
days the Lord made” etc. and the parallel passage in Deuteronomy, 
are not thought by Dr. Palfrey to be genuine. “ His chief reason for 
this persuasion is, that, supposing the genuineness of either, it presents 
a fragment, differing in its tone and structure from all the rest of the 

Decalogue, since the Decalogue, in every other case, studying the ut- 
most brevity,* deals only in laws and their sanctions, without exhibit- 
ing the reasons on which they were founded ; a topic which seems for- 
eign to its purpose.” The tenth lecture is on the priesthood, tabernacle, 
and some events which occurred at Mount Sinai, subsequently to the 
giving of the law. The three following lectures are on Leviticus— 
the laws, customs, usages, and events recorded in that book. In the 

remaining seven lectures, the Mosaic history is pursued, through the 
books of Numbers and olueerenanns “ One who has seen reason,” 


rs This died not appear to vy correct in mann’ to the second and the fifth 
commandments. In the latter we have the reason of the command given !n 
the form of a promise : ‘ That thy days may be long upon the land wh: 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
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remarks the author, “* to conclude that the preceding books were the 
work of Moses, will scarcely hesitate to refer this, [Deuteronomy | 
with an equal degree of confidence, to the same origin.” “ The 
former books are characterized by the comparatively dry manner of 
an annalist, Deuteronomy by the more full and earnest style of oral 
discourse.” Our limits compel us to stop with this hasty glance at 
some of the topics handled in these Lectures. In respect to a part 
of the discussions, it would not be altogether fair to pronounce an 
opinion till the remaining volumes have appeared. 


12.—Report of Elementary Public Instruction in Europe, made to 
the thirty-sizth General Assembly of the State of Ohio, Dec. 
19,1837. By C. E. Stowe. Columbus: 1837. pp. 57. 


This Report was made in compliance with a resolve of the legis- 
lature of Ohio, requesting professor Stowe to collect, during the 
progress of his contemplated tour in Europe, such facts and infor- 
mation as he might deem useful to the State, in relation to the vari- 
ous systems of public instruction and education which have been 
adopted in the several countries through which he mignt pass. 
We are glad to see the spirit which is manifested by the legisla- 
ture of Ohio in relation to this excellent Report. A large number 
of copies were published and distributed, and five hundred dollars 
given to the author for his pains. We learn that the Report has 
been, or is about to be, published by the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
As large extracts, or the entire document, have been published in 
many of our newspapers, it is not necessary for us, if it were prac- 
ticable, to copy from it in this place. After some animated intro- 
ductory observations, Prof. Stowe gives an account of elementary 
education in Russia. He then proceeds to full details of the Prussian 
system, under the heads of internal arrangements, institutions for 
reformation, course of instruction in the common schools, religious 
instruction and character of the system. Under the last head, he 
shows that it has great completeness, developes every faculty of the 
mind, is of an entirely practical character, and has a striking moral 
and religious bearing. In order to introduce this system into our 
country, as it may be done, and ought to be done substantially, 
teachers must be skilful and must be trained totheir business ; there 
must be institutions in which teaching is made a systematic object of 
attention; teachers must be competently supported and devoted to 
their business ; the children must be made comfortable in their 
school; they must be punctual, and attend the whole course ; they 
must be given up implicitly to the discipline of the school; and a 
beginning must be made at certain points, and the advance towards 
completeness must be gradual. 
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13.—History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic. 
By William H. Prescott. In 3 vols. Boston: American 
Stationers’ Company, 1838. 


Mr. Prescott is a lawyer of Boston, a graduate of Harvard, 1814, 
and a son, we believe, of Judge Prescott of Groton. We have here- 
tofore seen nothing from his pen except a Memoir of Charles Brock- 
den Brown in Mr. Sparks’s Biography. The History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, by the unanimous suffrage of readers of all classes, is 
destined to reach a very high rank in English literature. It was 
commenced and prosecuted under extraordinary circumstances. 
Soon after the author’s arrangements were made, early in 1826, for 
obtaining the necessary materials from Madrid, he was deprived of 
the use of his eyes for all purposes of reading and writing, and had 
no prospect of again recovering it. He then made the ear do the 
work of the eye. With the assistance of a reader uninitiated in any 
language but his own, he worked his way through several venerable 
Castalian quartos. He then procured the services of one more 
competent to aid him in pursuing his historical inquiries. The pro- 
cess was slow and irksome to both parties, till the ear was accom- 
modated to foreign sounds and an antiquated and barbarous phrase- 
ology. After persevering in this course for some years, his eyes, 
by the blessing of Providence, recovered sufficient strength to allow 
him to use them with tolerable freedom, in the prosecution of his |a- 
bors, and in the revision of all previously written. Mr. Prescott’s 
labors to dig up the original sources, and to explore paths where no 
Spaniard’s foot had trod, are worthy of all praise and of all imita- 
tion. He had free access to the Ebeling and Warden collections 
in the Harvard College library, and the very valuable private library 
of Mr. George Ticknor, collected by the owner during a long resi- 
dence in Spain and other parts of Europe. Mr. Rich of London, a 
learned antiquary, rendered Mr. Prescott much assistance. Mr. 
A. H. Everett, American minister in Spain, and his secretary of le- 
gation, interested themselves to procure what might have been difli- 
cult of access without such official aids. Mr. P. thus obtained some 
works not found in the general libraries, and many of which are not 
cited by any European writer, at least out of Spain. He secured, 
for instance, a complete collection of all the laws, ordinances, and 
pragmdaticas, published during the reign of Ferdinand. In addition, 
a number of unpublished MSS. of that age, invaluable for illustration, 
and probably little known even to Castalian scholars, were procured. 

Investigations so patient, industry so iron-like, and, we may add, 
morality so commendable and so uncommon in going to the foun- 
tain-heads, will have their reward. The labor will be appreciated 
throughout the civilized world. ‘Thanks will flow in to the author 
from proud and jealous Europe. For us, Americans, the work will 
have special claims. Isabella has been justly termed the mother o/ 
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America. Her reign is inseparably connected with the fortunes of 
this new world. ‘Those interested in the Catholic question, as many 
are in this country, will find in these volumes much food for contem- 
plation. ‘They contain the best account of the Inquisition which has 
appeared, derived mainly from the voluminous disclosures of Llorente. 


14.—Antiquitates Americanae, sive Scriptores Septentrionales Rerum 
Ante-Columbianarum, in America. Samling af de i Nordens 
Oldskrifler in deholdte efterretninger om de gamle Nordboers 
opdagelsereiser til America, fra det 10de til det 14de Aarhun- 
drede. LEdidit Societas Regia Antiquariorum Septentriona- 
lium. Hafniae, 1837. 4to. pp. 479. 


This great work, a solitary copy only of which we have seen, was 
edited by Prof. C. C. Rafn of tage os and is brought out under 
the patronage of the Royal Society of Danish Antiquaries. It gives 
extracts from eighteen ancient authors principally Icelandic ; several 
containing detailed accounts of the discovery, and all of them allu- 
sions to it. About one half of the volume consists of two narratives. 
The first may be called the History of Eric, the first settler of Green- 
land, and the second, which is the longer performance, is the His- 
tory of Thorfinn the Hopeful, who conducted the most important 
expedition to Vinland or Wineland, a name given to the country dis- 
covered, from the abundance of grapes found by the adventurers. 
Appended to these extracts and documents, is an account of certain 
monuments of the ancient occupation of Greenland by the Scandi- 
navians. ‘There seems, on the whole, to be good reason for believ- 
‘ ing that these reports of the discoveries of the Northmen are founded 
on fact, and that the American continent was visited by them in the 
eleventh century. 


15.— Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited by George 
Ripley. Vols. I. and 1I., containing Philosophical Miscella- 
nies, from the French of Cousin, Jouffroy, and Benjamin Con- 
stant. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1838. pp. 383, 376. 


The publication, of which these two volumes form the commence- 
ment, has special reference to the three leading divisions of Philoso- 
phy, History and Theology ; though its plan includes writings of a 
popular character, selected from the most finished specimens of ele- 
gant literature, and adapted to interest the great mass of intelligent 
readers, The following works will compose a part of the series : 
Menzel’s History of German Literature ; Goethe’s Life, his Corres- 
pondence with Schiller, Zelter, etc., and his Conversations with Eck- 
ermann ; Benjamin Constant on Religion, and on Roman Polythe- 
ism; De Wette’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion ; Select 
Minor Poems of Goethe and Schiller ; Guizot’s History of Civiliza- 
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tion ; Herder’s Select Religious Writings ; Life of Jean Paul Rich. 
ter ; Jouffroy’s Moral Philosophy ; Lyric Poems from Kérner, No. 
valis, Uhland, ete.; Schelling on the Philosophy of Art ; Selections 
from Lessing, etc. The series of volumes, if it should be continued, 
will be composed of the contributions of different translators, entire- 
ly independent of each other. It will be devoted to the advoeacy of 
no exclusive opinions, and is designed to include works and authors 
of the most opposite character, without favor or prejudice. We no- 
tice among the writers from whom it is proposed to make transla- 
tions, the names of Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, and 
Twesten. 

The first two volumes of these Miscellanies contain translations 
from the miscellaneous, philosophical works of Victor Cousin, Theo- 
dore Jouffroy and Benjamin Constant. Introductory and explanato- 
ry notes are supplied by the translator. The extracts from Cousin 
are upon the destiny of modern philosophy, eclecticism, the moral 
law and liberty, the idea of cause and of the infinite, religion, mys- 
ticism, stoicism, classification of philosophical questions and schools. 
M. Cousin was born at Paris, Nov. 28, 1792. In 1810 he entered 
the Normal school, of which he became the principal after the revo- 
lution of 1830. In 1815, he succeeded M. Royer-Collard as pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the faculty of literature in the university of 
Paris. At the same time, he taught philosophy at the Normal school. 
In 1817 and 1818 he visited Germany, and, in 1820, the north of 
Italy. In 1822, the Normal school was suppressed. In 1824, M. 
Cousin, while travelling in Germany, was seized through the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits and imprisoned for several months. The affair, 
however, terminated to his honor and to the shame of his enemies. 
In 1827, he was reinstated in his office in the university of Paris. 
From 1830 to 1835 he published four new volumes of the transla- 
tion of Plato, a new edition of his own Philosophical Fragments, an 
edition of the posthumous works of M. Maine de Biran, and a work 
on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. His Reports on the state of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Prussia are well known in this country. His latest 
work, 1836, is on Public Instruction in Holland. In 1832, he was 
made a peer of France. 

M. Jouffroy is a pupil and friend of M. Cousin. The extracts 
from his writings are on common sense, skepticism, history of phi- 
losophy, faculties of the human soul, method of philosophical study, 
eclecticism in morals, good and evil, how dogmas come to an end, 
the Sorbonne and the philosophers, reflections on the philosophy ot 
history, the influence of Greece in the development of humanity, and 
the present state of humanity. 

The passages from Benjamin Constant’s writings are, on the pro- 

essive development of religious ideas, the human causes which 
avi contributed to the establishment of Christianity,and the perfec- 
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tibility of the human race. M. Constant was born of French parents 
at Lausanne in Switzerland, in 1767. He expired shortly after the 
revolution of July, 1830. He is not regarded as ranking in philoso- 
phy with Cousin and Jouffroy. All three were, however, united in 
opposition to the old French school of infidel philosophy, and as ar- 
dent friends to freedom of thought and of expression. 





ARTICLE VIII. 
Lirerary AND Misce.uaneovs INTELLIGENCE. 


Anited States. 
Professor Morse’s Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. 


As this invention is attracting some interest in this country, and as cther 
countries are bestowing much attention upon Electric Telegraphs construct- 
ed on somewhat similar principles, we have thought it proper, in noticing 
this invention, to give afew facts and dates to determine who, among all 
the rival claimants, is entitled to the honor of a discovery which, to use the 
words of a distinguished statesman, “is to make a new era in the progress 
of human improvements.” 

The suggestion of the possibility of conveying intelligence by means of 
electricity must have occurred many years since, to scientific and ingenious 
men, both in this and in foreign countries, but no practical method has been 
devised, until very recently, of putting this possibility to the trial of experi- 
ment. We might suppose that Franklin himself would naturally have sug- 
gested the idea, but it does not appear that he or any of the philosophers of 
his day thought of it. It is stated on good authority that, as early as the 
year 1800, the idea was suggested by an individual in this country ; and Dr. 
Cox of Philadelphia, in 1816, in a published document, not only avowed his 
belief in the possibility of conveying intelligence by electricity, but hinted 
at some means of doing it, and predicted that new discoveries in science 
would probably accomplish it; yet no invention was made. In Europe, 
Prof. Oersted of Copenhagen, only a few years since, (we have not before us 
the precise date), suggested the possibility of an electric Telegraph. Am- 
pére of Paris, and Prof. Barlow of London, about the year 1830, both pro- 
claimed its possibility, but devised no practicable mode. In 1832, Prof. 
Morse of the University of the city of New York, while returning from 
France, unconscious, as we are told, that even the thought of sending in- 
telligence by electricity had ever occurred to another, conceived the idea, 
and devised a mode of carrying it into effect. He invented a system of 
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signs or characters by which to read, and a mode of permanently recording 
by electricity. On his arrival he immediately proceeded to have parts of the 
apparatus made, as it is at present in operation; and but for hindrances, 
not connected with the invention, would have produced the apparatus com- 
plete in 1832, The distinguished Prof. Gauss of Géttingen, about two 
years since, (1836), invented a mode of communicating intelligence by 
means of an electric wire, deflecting a magnetic needle, which mode, we 
learn, he has now in use at GGttingen for about three miles. Prof. Wheat- 
stone of the London University also invented a mode in 1835 or —6, using 
five wires or circuits, and has constructed a system of signs by the deflection 
of magnetic needles. 

The ‘general plan of Prof. Morse’s Telegraph was first published in April 
1837. The first intelligence of Prof. Wheatstone’s operations reached this 
country in May 1837, one month after Prof. Morse’s had been before the 
American public. Prof. Morse’s plan embraced, from the beginning in 
1832, but one wire or circuit. It is now successfully accomplished by him, 
and by it he causes a pen permanently to write the characters of his intelligence. 
He showed the efficiency of his machinery in July and August 1837, and in 
September following made trial of it for a distance of half a mile. Since 
that time his new machinery with ten miles of wire has been constructed and 
is perfectly satisfactory in its operation, Eminent scientific men in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington have witnessed its performance, ap- 
prove the plan, and perceive no insurmountable obstacles to its universal 
application. Whatever therefore may have been previously hinted in re- 
gard to the practicability of an Electric Telegraph, it appears that Prof. 
Morse is the first who has devised an original Telegraph accomplishing its 
object perfectly. His plan was devised prior to his knowledge of the Euro- 
pean inventions of the same name, and accomplishes its object in a totally 
different mode, more simple, less expensive, and more complete and perma- 
nent. It has been introduced to the consideration of Congress, and we 
learn, with satisfaction, that, in all probability, the means for an extensive 
trial of this Telegraph will be furnished. Should its success equal the ex- 
pectations of most who have examined it, the results of this discovery upon 
society will be greater than the imagination of the most sanguine can now 
distinctly conceive. 


Mr. O. A. Taylor's Catalogue of the Library of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, which we have before alluded-to, Vol. 1X. p. 251, is now complet- 
ed. it makes a very portable and substantial octavo of 53) pages. It was 
commenced by Mr. Robinson, late librarian. Mr. Taylor has labored upon 
it for two years. It is in the alphabetical form. The name of the author is 
first given, and than all his productions are arranged under it, except that 
whole works are placed first. A short biographical notice of the author is 
prefixed. A foundation is laid by the use of certain characters for a syste- 
matic Index at some future time. Mr. Taylor has given not only all the 
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titles of books, pamphlets, etc., but all the important articles in the largest 
and most valuable werks and periodical publications. The number of vol- 
umes described is not far from 12,000. Many of them are of great value. 
A very considerable proportion are in the Latin and German languages con- 
nected with biblical and theological studies. The library is deficient in 
English literature. Mr. Taylor -vill have the thanks of all the friends of the 
Seminary and of religion for his labor. It is what few persons. will fully 
appreciate. Industry, perseverance, accurate and extensive bibliographical 
learning have been lavishly expended. We hope to notice the volume more 
fully hereafter. 

The cause of science has lately met with a very severe loss in the death 
of Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D., F. R. 8.. president of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. He died in Boston March 16, in the 65th year 
of his age. His translation of the great work of La Place on Celestial Me- 
chanics, to which he added a commentary and many original notes of his 
own, has given celebrity to his name throughout the world. His practical 
works on navigation are of the highest value. 

Mr. Marsh’s Icelandic Grammar is in the press at Burlington, Vt.—The 
New York Review is to be hereafter united with the American Quarterly. 


Great Britain. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s Life is in the press of Mr. Murray. It will be com- 
prised in four Vols. 8vo., with portraits, It is edited by his sons Rev. Rob- 
ert I.,and Rev. Samuel Wilberforce. The Memoirs are drawn from a jour- 
nal, in which, during a period of fifty years, Mr. Wilberforce was accustom- 
ed to record his private sentiments and his remarks on the incidents of the 
day. The work will be enriched from his correspondence with his distin- 
guished contemporaries. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire with notes 
by Milman and Guizot is publishing in London in monthly volumes. The 
original, unmutilated text of Gibbon is given, along with a candid and dis- 
passionate examination of his misstatements on the subject of religion. 

Lieutenant -Wellsted’s Travels in Oman, the Peninsula of Mt, Sinai and 
along the Shores of the Red Sea are in press in two Vols. 8vo. 

A Catalogue of the Irregular Greek Verbs, with all their tenses extant, 
their formation, meaning and usages, has been translated from Buttmann's 
Ausftbrliche Sprachlehre, by Mr. Fishlake. 

Leonard Horner, F. K. S. has translated M. Cousin’s “ Present State of 
Education in Holland, with special reference to the schools for the working 
classes,” 

The second and third volumes of Mr. Hallam’s “ Introduction to the His- 
tory of Literature in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries,” the first volume of 
which was noticed in our last No., are now in press. 

Dr. Carr has been consecrated bishop of Bombay, and Dr. Spencer bishop 
of Madras; the last as the successor of the holy and venerated bishop Corrie. 
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The distribution, printing, or translation of the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part, has been promoted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, directly 
in 66 languages or dialects, indirectly in 69 ; total 135. The number of ver- 
sions, omitting those which are printed in different characters only, is 157. 
Of these, 105 are translations never before printed. Issues of Bibles, since 
the commencement of the society, 3,990,678 ; Testaments, 6,302,987 ; total, 
10,293,645. Expenditure from the commencement, £ 2,291,834. 


Belgium. 


By recent investigations it was ascertained that the scarcity of Bibles is 
very great. In one village, a Bible was found, which ten or twelve persons 
subscribed for together, and sent one of their number into Holland to buy ; 
and there it cost them 42 francs. During the last year, 8420 copies of the 
Bible were distributed in this country. 


Germany. 

Strauss’s Life of Jesus continues to attract great attention. Its publica- 
tion seems to have been the signal for an avowal of infidelity on the part of 
multitudes in Germany. The book has been ably examined, and its posi- 
tions overthrown particularly by Neander and Tholuck.—Gesenius is now 
prosecuting his labors on his Thesaurus,—Hengstenberg is regarded with 
increasing fear by the enemies of evangelical religion. His views on churcli 
government, church and State, etc. are not of the most telerant order — 
Some of the posthumous works of William von Humboldt are looked for 
with much anxiety.—The concluding Nos. of Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon do 
not yet come to hand —The Leipsic Gazette announces that the new num- 
ber of Schumacker’s Astronomical Notes contains a discovery, made by Dr 
Encke, professor of astronomy at Berlin, that the planet Saturn has three 
rings instead of two, as hitherto believed. 


Polynesia. 


The people of Polynesia have no names for many of the animals mentioned 
in the Scriptures, They had never seen horses till the missionaries introduced 
them. At some of the islands the people had pigs in great abundance, and 
they called the horse “the pig that carries the man.’ In the Polynesian di- 
alects, a vowel intervenes between every two consonants. This made it im- 
possible to Tahitianize the word horse, for not only the two consonants must 
have been divided, but the letter s, not known in the language, must have 
been changed or omitted. In this case, the missionaries resorted to the 
Greek, hippos, and rejecting the s and one p, made hipo. In reference to 
baptism, there was a native word, which signified the application of water, 
without determining the precise manner in which that water is applied. 
Lest, however, dispute should arise, they resorted, like the English transla- 
tors, to the Greek, and chose’a term which any native can pronounce and 
comprehend. 
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on, commended 507. 

Reformers, Views of, on the doctrine 
of justification, faith and the active 
obedience of Christ 442. 

Religious Dissensions, their cause and 
cure, noticed 259. 

Responsibility, Limitation of 513 

Ripley, Geo. his Specimens of Foreign 
EL acretare noticed 519. 

Rome, Outline of a history of the 
Court of, noticed 254. 

Roy's Hebrew Lexicon, reviewed 482 


Ss. 

Saron-Anglo, Bosworth’s Dictionary 
of, noticed 509. J 

Schmucker, S. S., D. D., Fraternal 
appeal of, to the American church- 
es, together with a plan for Catho- 
lic union on Apostolic principles 
86. 

Schmucker, Dr. his Discourse on the 
Reformation, noticed 507. 

South Africa, Wanderings in, noticed 
509. 

Southey, his edition of Cowper no- 
ticed 514. 

Specimens of Foreign Standard Lite- 
rature 519. 

Steedman, A. his Adventures and Wan- 
derings in South Africa, noticed 5\)9. 

Stowe, C. E. His Report on Public 
Instruction in Europe 517. 

Stuart, M.on the Hebrew Tenses 131 
Stuart, M. Review of Norton on the 
Genuineness of the Gospels 265. 
Study of the classics, Utility of , to theo- 

logical students 23. 
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Taylor, J. B. New Tribute to his Memo- 
ry noticed 508. 

Testaments, Old and New, the Connec- 
tion of 232. 

Theological Seminaries, Design of 187. 
To furnish the most efficient min- 
istry for the world 188. They must 
labor to extend and perfect theo- 
logical science 188, To secure 
a thorough and specific mental dis- 
cipline 191. And to cultivate a 
spirit of warm devotional piety 193. 
They must be allowed the free in- 
vestigation of the Bible 193. Mast 
not foster a sectarian spirit 195, 
Must not interfere in ecclesiastical 
government 197, Must stand re- 
sponsible to the enlightened senti- 
ment of the christian church 198. 
Ecclesiastical bodies must not grant 
licenses but at the completion of a 
full course of study 199, The 
number of theological seminaries 
may safely be left to the result of 
fair competition 200. They must 
be the subjects of the unceasing 
prayers of the church 201. 

Tschirner, H. T. on the infrequency 
of the allusions to Christianity in 
Greek and Roman writers 205. 

Twesten, Prof. of Berlin, on the Con- 
nection of the Old and New Testa- 
ments 232, 

Tyler, W. S. on the Analogies between 
Nature, Providence, and Grace. 


U. 

Union Bible Dictionary, noticed 245. 

Union, Catholic, on Apostolic princi- 
ples, plan for, and Fraternal Appeal, 
by Dr. Schmucker, 86, A few prin- 
ciples premised 89. The duty of 
Christians to endeavor to heal di- 
visions and promote unity among 
all whom they profess to regard as 
disciples of Christ 90 ;—urged by 
scriptural injunctions 0. Testimo- 
ny of Paul against the spirit of sec- 
tarianism 91. Import of the word 
aigsoug (heresy) 93. Example of the 
Apostles and of the Apostolic and 
subsequent age 95. Differences of 
opinion and practice respecting the 
observance of the sabbath, etc. 96. 
All acknowledged Christians resid- 


ing in the same place belonged to 
the same church 98. Baneful ef- 
fects of sectarian divisions 99. They 
destroy community of interest, etc. 
99 ;—impede the impartial study of 
the Scriptures 101 ;— retard the 
spiritual conquests of Christianity 
102 ;—are unfriendly to the spread 
of the gospel in heathen lands 103. 
The nature of the union of the prim- 
itive church 106. It did not consist 
in any compact ecclesiastical or- 
ganization of the entire church ina 
nation under one supreme judica- 
tory 106. The first synod or coun- 
cil after the apostolic age 108. It 
did not consist in the organization 
of the whole church under one vis- 
ible head, ete. 110. The papal hi- 
erarchy 111. The unity of the 
primitive chureh did not consist in 
absolute unanimity in religious sen- 
timents 113. The Scriptures con- 
tain no provision to preserve abso- 
lute unity of sentiment 113. Dif- 
ferences of opinion did exist among 
the primitive Christians 115. The 
first means of union was entire uni- 
ty of name, 138. The second, uni- 
ty of opinion on all fundamental 
doctrines 120, The Apostle’s creed 
121. The Nicene creed 123. The 
third bond of union was the mutual 
acknowledgement of each other's 
acts of discipline 125. The fourth 
was sacramental and ministerial 
communion, 126; the fifth, occa- 
sional epistolary communication 
128; and the last was occasional 
consultation in councils or synods 
130. 

The same subject continued 363. 
Dates of the successive formation 
of the several protestant churches: 
364. The Lutheran church 3664 ;. 
the German Reformed, the Episco- 
pal, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, 
ete. 365. Causes of sectarian strife 
366. Absence of any visible bond 
of union, ete. 367. Separate or- 
ganization on the ground of doctri- 
nal diversity 367. The use of trans- 
fundamental creeds 368. Testimo- 
ny of Origen 369. Sectarian train- 
ing of the rising generation 371. 
Sectarian idolatry or man-worship 
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372, Exclusive cultivation of sec- 
tarian literature 374. Ecclesiasti- 
cal pride 374, Conflict of pecuni- 
ary interests 375, The primitive 
church free from this 375. Apos- 
tolic canons 376. Opinion of Ne- 
ander 377. Remedy of existing evils 
379. Universal conformity not re- 
quired, 380. Denominations not 
required to renounce their respec- 
tive standards 381. Plan of Union, 
first feature 382. Second feature 383, 
Third feature 393. Creed to con- 
sist of two parts 393. Advantages 
of such a creed, 394—to keep her- 
etics out of the church 394—to give 
prominence toacknowledged truths 
395. Fourth feature, free sacramen- 
tal, ecclesiastical and ministerial 
communion400. Fifth feature, co- 
éperation, as far as practicable, re- 
gardless of sect 403. Sixth feature, 
the Bible the text-book of instruc- 
tion 405. Seventh feature, mission- 
aries should profess and use the 


Index. 


common creed 406. Churches 
should adopt geographical names 
407. The Apostolic Protestant Con- 
fession 408. Apostles’ creed—the 
United Protestant confession 400 
Mode of operation 414. 

Utility of the study of the classics to 
Theological Students 28. 


¥, 
Views of the early Reformers on the 
doctrine of Justification, Faith and 
the active obedience of Christ 448. 


Ww. 
Wayland, Francis, D. D., Elements of 
Political Economy by, noticed 257. 
on the Limitation of Human Re- 
sponsibility 513. 
West Indies, Letters from, noticed 512 
Will, Pres. Day on 503. 


y £ 
Young Disciple, noticed 259. 


Erratum. On p, 343, line 6 from the top, read miracle instead of fable. 
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